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APPLETONS’ READERS have advanced 
educational standards everywhere. 


APPLETONS’ READERS stimulate 
thought, the basis of educational progress. 


APPLETONS’ READERS inaugurated 
reform in all branches of school work. 


APPLETONS’ READERS were the first 
to introduce thorough language study. 


APPLETONS’ READERS are carefully 
graded to meet all class requirements. 


APPLETONS’ READERS lead the pupils 
into fields of original investigation. 


APPLETONS’ READERS have become 
indispensable to good teaching everywhere. 


APPLETONS’ READERS are always 
new, always interesting, always successful. 


APPLETONS’ READERS possess every 
essential belonging to good text-books. 


APPLETONS’ READERS excel in me- 
chanical execution, typography, etc. 


APPLETONS’ READERS embody a spell- 
ing-book, no extra book being necessary. 


APPLETONS’ READERS make elocutign- 
ary instruction practical and interesting. 


APPLETONS’ READERS are philosoph- 
ical in method, practical in presentation. 


APPLETONS’ READERS will give inspi- 
ration to every branch of school work. 


APPLETONS’ READERS, six books, 
every teacher should have. Get them. 


APPLETONS’ READERS have advanced 
educational standards everywhere. 


APPLETONS’ READERS stimulate 
thought, the basis of educational progress. 


APPLETONS’ READERS inaugurated 


reform in all branches of school work. 


APPLETONS’ READERS were the first 
to introduce thorough language study. 


APPLETONS’ READERS are carefully 
graded to meet every class requirement. 


APPLETONS’ READERS lead the pupils 
into fields of original investigation. 


APPLETONS’ READERS have become 
indispensable to good teaching everywhere. 


APPLETONS’ READERS are always 


new, always interesting, always successful. 


APPLETONS’ READERS possess every 
essential belonging to good text-books. 


APPLETONS’ READERS excel in me- 
chanical execution, typography, etc. 


APPLETONS’ READERS embody a spell- 
ing book, no extra book being necessary. 


APPLETONS’ READERS make elocution- 
ary instruction practical and interesting. 


APPLETONS’ READERS are philosoph- 
ical in method, practical in presentation. 


APPLETONS’ READERS will give in- 
spiration to every branch of school work. 








APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES—Three 
books—Elementary, Higher, Physical. 


APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES mark 
high tide in improved school text-books. 


APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES lack 
nothing, as they embrace the whole earth. 


APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES are the 


most accurate, comprehensive, attractive. 


APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES are 


based on scientific principles of education. 


APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES give spe- 


cial prominence to industry and commerce. 


APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES are ob- 


jective in the elementary instruction. 


APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES are sub- 


jective in advanced instruction. 


APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES are up 
to date, statistically, and educationally. 


APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES are suc- 
cessfully used in all parts of the country. 


APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES are re- 
liable. Every statement is authoritative. 


APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES take first 
rank among text-books on the subject. 


APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES are 
adapted to all grades of schools. 


APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES excel in 
their artistic and mechanical features. 


APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES accord 


with the views of progressive educators. 


APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES mark 
high tide in improved school text-books. 


APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES lack 


nothing as they embrace the whole earth. 


APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES are the 


most accurate, comprehensive, attractive. 


APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES are 


based on scientific principles of education. 


APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES give spe- 


cial prominence to industry and commerce. 


APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES are ob- 


jective in elementary instruction. 


APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES are sub- 


jective in advanced instruction. 


APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES are up 
to date, statistically, and educationally. 


APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES are suc- 
cessfully used in all parts of the country. 


APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES take first 


rank among text-books on the subject. 


APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES are 
adapted to all grades of schools. 


APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES excel in 


their artistic and mechanical features. 


APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES accord | 


with the views of progressive educators. 


APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES mark APPLETONS’ 





APPLETONS’ ARITHMETICS — Two 
books—Nos. Illustrated, Nos. Applied. 


APPLETONS’ ARITHMETICS apply 
the observation method to numbers. 


APPLETONS’ ARITHMETICS have in- 
creased the demand for improved methods. 


APPLETONS’ ARITHMETICS lay foun- 


dations for sound mathematical training. 


APPLETONS’ ARITHMETICS were per- 
fected by years of experience in teaching. 


APPLETONS’ ARITHMETICS are in 


successful use in all parts of the country. 


APPLETONS’ ARITHMETICS _intro- 
duce illustrations for developing numbers. 


APPLETONS’ ARITHMETICS call the 
imagination into active play. 
APPLETONS’ ARITHMETICS lead the 


child to original expression. 


APPLETONS’ ARITHMETICS are not 
patterned after other older books. 


APPLETONS’ ARITHMETICS contain 


exercises to illustrate every principle. 


APPLETONS’ ARITHMETICS are new 


in their treatment of almost every topic. 


APPLETONS’ ARITHMETICS apply 


the objective method tocommon fractions. 


APPLETONS’ ARITHMETICS apply 
the objective method to decimal fractions. 


APPLETONS’ ARITHMETICS apply 
the objective method to percentage. 


APPLETONS’ ARITHMETICS apply 
the objective method to interest. 


APPLETONS’ ARITHMETICS are orig- 


inal in their extraction of roots. 


APPLETONS’ ARITHMETICS are orig- 


inal in the metric system. 


APPLETONS’ ARITHMETICS are origi- 


nal in their treatment of proportion. 


APPLETONS’ ARITHMETICS give sug. 


gestions for original problems. 


APPLETONS’ ARITHMETICS contain 
a great number of mental problems. 


APPLETONS’ ARITHMETICS call into 


activity the constructive faculties. 


APPLETONS’ ARITHMETICS give the 


pupilmastery of arithmetical principles. 


APPLETONS’ ARITHMETICS apply 


the observation method to numbers. 


APPLETONS’ ARITHMETICS have in- 
creased the demand for improved methods. 


APPLETONS’ ARITHMETICS lay foun- 


dations for sound mathematical training. 


APPLETONS’ ARITHMETICS were per- 


fected by years of experience in teaching. 


APPLETONS’ ARITHMETICS are in 


successful use in all parts of the country. 


ARITHMETICS 


intro- 


high tide in improved school text-books.| duce illustrations for developing numbers. 
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APPLETONS’ COPY -BOOKS are per- 
fectly graded for all classes in school work. 


APPLETONS’ COPY-BOOKS are the 


only ones that use graded columns. 


APPLETONS’ COPY-BOOKS will pro- 


duce practical writing in the schoolroom. 


APPLETONS’ COPY- BOOKS recognize 


the importance of the word-method. 


APPLETONS’ COPY-BOOKS introduce 
word building in the first books. 


APPLETONS’ COPY-BOOKS make 


movement the basis of form throughout. 


APPLETONS’ COPY- BOOKS give model 


drills for hand-training with every book. 


APPLETONS’ COPY- BOOKS make the 


pupils easy and natural writers. 


APPLETONS’ COPY-BOOKS show 


many reasons for their superior merit. 


APPLETONS’ COPY-BOOKS are rap- 


idly abolishing a race of poor writers. 


APPLETONS’ COP Y-BOOKS are a 
happy departure from the old form study. 


APPLETONS’ COPY- BOOKS are per- 
fectly graded for all classes. 


APPLETONS’. COPY-BOOKS are the 
only ones that use graded columns. 


APPLETONS’ COPY-BOOKS will pro- 
duce practical writing in the school-room. 


APPLETONS’ COPY- BOOKS recognize 
the importance of the word-method. 


APPLETONS’ COPY- BOOKS introduce 
word building in the first books. 


APPLETONS’ COP Y-BOOKS make 


movement the basis of form throughout. 


APPLETONS’ COPY- BOOKS give model 
drills for hand-training with every book. 


APPLETONS’ COPY-BOOKS make the 


pupils easy and natural writers. 


APPLETONS’ COP Y-BOOKS show 


many reasons for their superior merit. 


APPLETONS’ COPY- BOOKS are rapidly 
abolishing a race of poor writers. 


APPLETONS’ COP Y-BOOKS are a 
happy departure from the old form study. 


APPLETONS’ COPY- BOOKS are per- 
fectly graded for all classes. 


APPLETONS’ COPY-BOOKS are the 


only ones that use graded columns. 
APPLETONS’ COPY-BOOKS will pro- 


duce practical writing in the school-room. 


APPLETONS’ COPY- BOOKS recognize 
the importance of the word-method. 


APPLETONS’ COPY-BOOKS introduce 
word building in the first books. 


APPLETONS’ COPY-BOOKS make 


movement the basis of form throughout. 


APPLETONS’ COPY-BOOKS give model 
drills for hand-training with every book 








(es Among our late publications are, Arrtetons’ New PaysicaL Grocraruy, Kienix’s New Practicar Aritumetic, SENSENIG’s NuMBERS SYMBOLIZED 


, , 
LavGuutw’s ExLements or Poxrrican Economy, Jononnor’s HisroricaAL Reapers, Dreysprine’s First GERMAN READER, WALKER'S Heatta Lessons, Everett's 
Naturat Parosoppy, Frorser’s Epvcatron or MAN, BALpwin’s ELEMENTARY PsycHOLOGyY AND EpDvucATION, PREYER’s SENSES AND THE WILL, étc., etc. 


(a Send for full descriptive circulars, catalogue, etc., of text-books for all grades. 


free to all teachers sending us their names and addresses. 


D. APPLETON & CoO., Publishers, 


NEW YORA, 


BOSTON, 





CHICAGO, 


ATLANTA, 


“ EpucationaL Notes” for July, 1888, just issued, and will be mailed 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
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Cchool Stationery 


&C., KC, KC, KC, 


WRITING PADS 
AND "TABLETS, 


‘ACME: 


Stationery and Paper Go., 


59 DUANE ST., NEW YORK. 























Quincy Practice Papers, 


THESIS or EXAMINATION TABLETS, 
STUDENTS’ NOTE BOOKS, 
PERFECT PENCIL TABLETS, 
WILD-WEST TABLETS, 
Floral Pen and Pencil Tablets. 





uS=~ Send for Descriptive List. 
09 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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OME AND .. 
- +» + READING -: + SCHOOL 


JANE ANDREWS’ BOOKS 


The Seven Little Sisters Who Live on the Round Ball that 
Fioats in the Air New edition, with an introduction by Louisa Parsons Hop- 


KINS Illustrated School edition cloth 50 cents Library edition cloth 80 cents 


The Seven Little Sisters Prove their Sisterhood [Former title 
Each and All _ Illustrated School edition cloth 50 cents Library edition cloth 80 cts 


Ten Boys Who Lived on the Road from Long Ago to Now 


20 illustrations Cloth 80 cents 


Ceographical Plays for Young Folks at School and at Home 
Price each play in paper 15 cents paid 1 United States. 2 Europe 3 Asia 4 Africa 
and South America 5 Australia and Isles of the Sea 6 The Commerce of the World 
The above bound in one volume Cloth $1.00 postage paid 


Craded Supplementary Reading 
Yor use in Schools By Professor TwEED, late Supervisor of Boston Public Schools 12 
arts ready: Nos. 1,4, 7 and 10, Ist year primary; Nos. 2,5, 8 and 11, 2d year primary; 
os. 3, 6, 9 and 12, 3d year primary In brown paper covers 4 cents each; by mail 5 cents 
The four parts for each year bound together in boards 20 cents each First year primary in one 
volume boards 20 cents Second year primary in one volume boards 20 cents Third year 
primary in one volume boards 20 cents 


HISTORICAL READINGS 


Young Folks’ History of the United States 
By THomAs WENTWORTH HIGGINSON With over 100 illustrations $1.20 


Young Folks’ Book of American Explorers 
By THomAS WENTWORTH HicGe@rnson [Illustrated $1.20 


Handbook of English History 
Based on Guest's ‘‘ Lectures on English History,’’ and brought down to the year 1880 With a 
Supplementary Chapter on the English Literature of the 19th Century By F H UNDERWOOD, 
LL.D. With maps, chronological tables ete School edition 90 cents 


Young People’s History of England 
By GeorGE MAKEPEACE TOWLE Illustrated School edition 60 cents. 


Young People’s History of Ireland 
By GrorGe MAKEPEACE TOWLE With introduction by JouN BoyLE O’REILLY 
Illustrated School Edition 60 cents 


Heroes of History By Grorcr MAxerrace TowLe Illustrated 


Vasco de Gama: his Voyages and Adventures| Marco Polo: his Travels and Adventures School 
School edition 60 cents | edition 60 cents 

Pizarro: his Adventures and Conquests School edi-| Raleigh: his Voyages and Adventures School edi- 
tion 60 cents ti n 60 cents — 

Magellan: or The First Voyage Round the World| Drake the Sea King of Devon School edition 60 
School edition 60 cents | cents 


The Story of our Country By Mrs. L. B. Monnok 80 cts 














NET Prices Ten per cent additional by mail 
or express prepaid Designate School Edition 


BE AND SHEPARD'S + + “(YLASSICS FOR = ++ <= 
+ + POPULAR “cesr" - + HOME AND SCHOOL” 


CENT sé 
Price 30 cents met By mail 35 cents 


FOR THIRD, FOURTH AND FIFTH YEARS IN SCHOOL 


Miss West’s Class in Geography By Miss SPannawk 
Lessons on Manners’ By Miss Wiacin 
Natural History Plays By Louisa Parsons Hopkins 


Young Folks’ Pictures and Stories of Animals 


Pictures and Stories of Quadrupeds 

Pictures and Stories of Birds By 

Pictures and Stories of Fishes and Reptiles Mrs SANBORN TENNEY 

Pictures and Stories of Bees and Othcr Insects 

Pictures and Stories of Sea and River Shells 

Pictures and Stories of Sea-urchins and Corals 
I. Simple Poems and Easy Rhymes , 

II, Select Poetry for School and Home remups ay Feteaee ~oaphgoay 
III. Choice Poetry for School and Home Paper 20 ots net, boards 30 ots net 
A Kiss for a Blow By Henry CLARKE WRIGHT 
Child’s Book of Health By Dr BLAISDELL 


FOR FOURTH AND FIFTH YEARS IN SCHOOL 


Robinson Crusoe Arranged for Schools by W. T. ADAMS 
Arabian Nights’ Entertainments (Selections) Arranged for Schools by Dr E ior, 
formerly Superintendent Boston Schools 


Stories from American History By N.S. Dopcr 


The Boston Tea-Party and Other Stories of the Revolution Relating 
many Daring Deeds of the Old Heroes By H. C. Watson 


FOR FIFTH AND SIXTH YEARS IN SCHOOL 


Noble Deeds of our Fathers as told by Soldiers of the Revolution gathered around the 
Old Bell of Independence By H. C. WATSON . 


The Flewer People (Child's Talk with the Flowers) By Mrs. HoRAcE MANN 
The Nation iu a Nutshell By Grorce MAKEPEACE TowLe 
Short Studies of American Authors By T. W. Hiaeinson 


With 500 illustrations 





These books are well made, good print and paper, strongly bound in boards, with many illustra- 
tions, and of an exceedingly interesting character They are in use for supplementary reading in hun- 
dreds of schools in various parts of the country New volumes will be added to this list from time to 
time, the object being to furnish good reading for home and school at a low price 
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(LEE and SHEPARD Publishers Boston) =2its Suiraal ° Pabucnom 








HOLMES’ NEW READERS. 


FRESH | BRIGHT! ATTRACTIVE ! 


The attention of teachers and friends of Education everywhere, is respectfully invited to this last 
and freshest series of School Readers as something of unrivalled excellence. In the revision of the 
series, Prof. HOLMES has received the constant and efficient assistance as co-laborers of 


L. W. ANDERSON, AND FRANK A. HILL, 
Late of English High School, Boston. Head Master High School, Cambridge, Mass. 








| 
The plans and methods adopted are approved by leading and practical educators. The books are | tory. 


meeting with favor everywhere, and the strong expressions of commendation indicate they have merit 
and strong originality. The mechanical execution will commend itself at a glance. Paper, press- 
work, and binding are of the best, and the prices of the books will be found extremely reasonable in 
comparison. Bvery live teacher should examine these books. Specimen pages 
free. Sample copies mailed on receipt of the following introductory prices: 


New First Reader, $ .15 | New Third Reader, §$ .40 


New Second Reader, .25 | New Fourth Reader, .50 


]MAURYS NEW GEOGRAPHIES. 


LEADING! PROGRESS/VE! STANDARD ! 


This series has obtained a remarkable degree of popularity, and the oft-repeated expressions of 
satisfaction are an assurance that these Geographies are justly entitled to a position in the foremost 
rank of the standard texts of the day. The series is complete intwo books. To the larger book has 
been added a oy containing the SPECIAL GEOGRAPHY OF NEW ENGLAND, 
by GEN. FRANCIS A. WALKER, Prest. Boston Institute of Technology. 


MAURY’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY is an admirable presentation of this most interesting 
subject, and has won for itself a wide renown. Sample copies of these Geographies mailed as follows : 


Elementary, 54 cents; Manual, $1.28; Physical, $1.20. 














Maury’s Wall Maps, Clarendon Dictionary, 
Gildersleeve’s Latin, &c., &c. 





CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. TERMS FOR INTRODUCTION AND EXCHANGE GIVEN UPON 
APPLICATION, 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
5 Somerset Street, Boston, | 19 Murray Street, New York. 


PHCIAL TERMS TO ANY INSTITUTION 


| or SCHOOL BOARD introducing LABBERTON’S 


| NEW HISTORICAL ATLAS AND GENERAL 


‘HISTORY, or to Teachers wishing to sell the book. 


These Maps with their Color system are now recognized 


‘to be the latest, best, and surest way of teaching His- 


TOWNSEND MAC COUN, 
740 Broadway, VEW YORK. 


HISTORICAL ATLAS o7y nopra West: 








— AND — | 
| GENERAL HISTORY, With a View of the Thirteen 
| By ROBERT B. LABSERTON. Colonies as Constituted by 


| Lvol., 8x11 inches. 213 pages of text. 80 Genea- 
logical Charts. 198 progressive Colored Maps in 
which every nation has, and always retains, its | 
distinctive color. | 


the Royal Charters. 








HisToRY OF THE EAST, . . . » 19 MAPs.| 

| HisTORY OF GREECE, . 0 « « RRS | By B. A. HINSDALE, Ph. D., 
HISTORY OF RoME, St I Re 26 Maps. | PROF. OF THE SCIENCE AND ART OF TEACHING, UNI- 

| History or MIDDLE AGEs, 35 MAPS. | versiry oF MICHIGAN: AUTHOR OF “SCHOOLS 

| History OF MODERN TIMES. 49 Maps, | , 

HIsTORY OF AMERICA, 52 Maps, | 


Price to Schools, $2.00 net. 


AND STUDIES,” EDITOR OF THE WORKS OF 
“JAMES A. GARFIELD.” 








1 Vol. Octave, 450 Pages, 10 Colored 

ADOPTED BY Maps; Cloth, $2.50. 

NEW YORK CITY, as a text-book for the 
Normal College. 

PHILADELPHIA, as a text-book in the 
Boys’ High School and Manual Training 
School. 


BOSTON, as a reference book in the High 


and Latin Schools. No previous writer has covered 
THE GOVERNMENT, ss « text-book st th ground, and the work is wholly 


West Point and Annapolis. i ti 
THE STATE UNIVERSITIES of In-|"°W 2 Conception. 


diana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Kansas, Nebraska, etc. 





A work of national interest, 
illustrating and teaching Amer- 
‘ican History and Geography. 

















[See Review in this Number. ] 
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W. H. WALMSLEY & CU, 
Manuf’ing Opticians, 


MICROSCOPES, 


and all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 


OPTICAL, 
PHOTOGRAPHIC, and 
METEOROLOGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 


Illustrated, condensed list 
of 32 pages free. 

Full Catalogues for three 
Stamps. 


Mention this paper. 


EIMER & AMEND 


206, 207, 209 and 211 Third Ave., 


NEW YORE, 
Importers and Manuf’s of 


Chemical Apparatus, 
Chemically Pure Chemicals. 











Platinum Balances. 
CHEMISTS, BURNSEN’S 
COLLEGES, BURNERS 
SCHOOLS, and and 
LABORATORIES COMBUSTION 
Supplied with the FURNACES 
st goods at the a specialty 


lowest prices. in manufacture. 





Chemical 
Apparatus, 


Pre 
Ciemicals 


IMPORTERS and MANUFACTURERS, 











¥¥.- 11 220.6 =<- 
Buucck & Crenshaw, 
528 Arch &St., Philadelphia. 


PRICED CATALOGUES mailed upon receipt of 
postage, 5 cents. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

110 Tremont 8t. 21 W. Sth Bt. 
Studio Building, BOSTON. ST, PAUL, MINN. 

" Good teachers recommended to school officers. Good 

places for successful teachers. Circulars on application. 











JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


. 

Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 
201 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
ey” MICROSCOPES FROM $388 TO $1,000. 41 

Catalogue on application. 





Educational Toy Money, 


FISHER’S PATENT. 


The only educational money allowed and approved 
by the United states Government. For school and 
home use this is invaluable. Sample box with eight 
removable trays for different denominations, and 
pieces representing over $16.00, by mail, for 25 cents. 


PRIMARY SCHOOL WORD BUILDER. 


A new set of letter cards, comprising more than 
200 pieces, containing capitals and lower-case letters, 
numerals, punctuation marks, ete. The most prac- 
tical thing yet ee. Each set in a strong paper 
box. Sample by mail for 12 cents. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 





Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c 


MENEELY & CO., | Established 
WEST TROY, N. Y.| 1826. 
Description and prices on application. 
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CATALOGUE OF CHEAP SCHOOL APPARATUS. | CATALOGUE OF CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 
CATALOGUE OF PHYSICAL INSTRUMENTS CATALOGUE OF TELESCOPES. 
FOR HiGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. CATALOGUE OF ANATOMICAL MODELS 


Catalogues of Test Instruments and Catalogues of Lanterns. 
Wareroom and Factory at BROOKLINE, MASS. (Within City limits of Boston.) 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 
IS THE BEST FOR SCHOOLS. Sharpens both 


MACHINE IN USE Lead and Slate Pencils. 
Manufactured by 
GOULD & COOK, 
Leominster, Vass. 
Send for Circular. We will send ma 
chines on trial to responsible parties. 








For Sale by 
G. 8. PERRY, 73 Fulton Street, Boston. 
8. 8. & Pus. Co., 36 Bond Street, N.Y. 
J. B. Lrpprxcort Company, 
717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
UNION SCHOOL FURNITURE Co., 
178 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Chemical and Philosophical Mpparatus. 














“wa | J. & H. BERGHE. | Wests" 





JAS. W. QUEEN & CO., 


OPTICIANS, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus, 


924 CHESTNUT STREET, 


Philadelphia, Pa., U. 8S. A. 
— WE Ww — 


TOEPLER-HOLTZ 


Electrical Machines. 


Instruments of Precision, Electrical Test 
instruments, Spectroscopes. 


Chemical and Analytical Balances. 


Bohemian Glassware, Pure Hammered 
Platina Ware, Pure Chemicals, €—4 
Physiological Apparatus, 
Anatomical Models, 

Charts, Skeletons. 














Photographie 
Outfits, 
Optical 
( 66 Magic 9 ") 


ACME NO. 4. MICROSCOPE Lanterns, 


JAS.W. QUEEN&CO.PHILA, 
Drawing Instruments, Microscopes, Magnifying-glasses, 
Plant-presses, Botanical Boxes. 


Abridged Catalogue containing list of our 15 Catalogues sent free. (Mention this Journal.) 


SCHOOL FURNITURE, 


Maps, Globes, Stationery, and Books, 


DIPLOMAS, 


Certificates, Medals, Prize Books, &c. 





School Supply ai Publishing Co., 


ArTuHuR CoopER, Mgr. 32 Bond St., NEW YORK. 














LARCE COMMISSIONS. 


AND SCHOOL 





3 Somerset St., Boston, 


Agents Want by New England Pab. Co. 


ae 


¢ ASTRONOMICAL ~ _. cccpepeemmmmce oo? 
adage ELESCOPE Ss 
‘ - TRANSETS 
CLOCKS Be. 
v. SP | en 


= 







GHROMATIC OBJECTIVE 
EFCTROSCOPES 
‘ HELIOSCOPES 
EYE PIECES 

=’ AND MICROMETERS 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE TO | 


“QUEEN &CO 924 cHEsST.sT. 
: PHILADAELPHIA PA. gq, 
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pie) ON INSTALMENTS. 
ESTEY ORGAN CO) 


BRATTLEBOROV?T 
| 59 TREMONT St BOSTON,MASS. 























Reliable Carpenter Organs 
== = FOR 
Home, School, 
Church, and 
Chapel. 


The Carpenter Organs 
contain the celebrated 
CARPENTER ORGAN 
ACTION. They are pure 
in tone, perfect in con 
struction, in exact accord 
with the voice, and full of 

- tented improvements. 
More than 50 different styles, ranging in pores from $20 
ap. ‘“ Mr. Carpenter builds most emphatically AN HON- 
est ORGAN. — Fouth’s Companion. All organs of our 
manufacture warranted for 8 years. Special induce- 
ments to n.inisters and churches. Catologue free. E. 
P. CARPENTER CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 





CORDED CORSET WAISTS. 
Beautifully made of BEST 
MATERIALS throughout. 
THOUSANDS NOW IN USE 
¢?"" Be sure your Corset is 

“Good Sense.’ 


tam = 
fir ait, AG BS lnisnte 


to Adults. Sold b: 
LEADING RETAILERS 
everywhere. Send for circular. 
FERRIS BROS, Manufactarers, 
q 1 Broadway, New Vert. 
MANIOLESALE WESTERN AGENTS. 


CATARRH 





ELY’s 
CREAM BALM 













Inflammation, 
Heals the Sores, 
Restores the 
Senses of Taste 
and Smell. 





A particle is applied into each nostril and is agreea- 

ble. Price, 50 cts. at Druggists; by mail, registered 

60 cts. ELY BROTHERS. 56 Warren St., N. Y. 
picked up by teach- 


GOLD COIN ers and students rep- 


resenting us. I cleared $100 the first week I 
worked for you. MARTHA HoDGEs, Ligonier, Ind. 

«e Write for circulars and send the names of 
two book agents and 24 cents in stamps to pay for 
wrseping and mailing. and receive free 22 steel 
finish portraits of all Our Presidents, for parlor 
or schoolroom. Size, 22x 28 inches, worth $3.00. 
Address, THE ELDER COMPANY, Chicago, Ill. 





BY THE PECK 











BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete. ULLY 
WARRANTED. Ostalogue sent Free. 





KINDERGARTEN — ae 


SUPPLIES. 








VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 
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TUT TTT CTT 





11851) STANDARD 


OF 








AMERICAN 
PENMANSHIP * 


PAYSON, Wouran & SonieNan 





THE 


sATIONAL SYSTEM 


THE BEST, MOST POPULAR, AND 
MOST EXTENSIVELY USED 


WSYSTEM IN THE WORLD 


HAVING HAD THE UNPRECEDENTED SALE OF 


=| 2,000,000 COPIES ANNUALLY 





MTTTTITITITITITTTTT Le, ee ee WON, NOT ASSUMED TITIT 





WHOLESALE PRICES 
LOW AS THE LOWEST 





-.96 cents per dozen 
-72 cents per dozen 
.-45 cents per dozen 


P. D. & S. Copybooks, large series...-. 
P. D. & S. Copybooks, primary series.. 


P. D. & S. Copybooks, pencil series ... 




















PUPILS INTERESTED 








2 Numbers, Graded Series, each 
nswers to Number Tablets........-+sseseers 
Algebra Tablets, 3 Numbers, each 
Answers to Algera Tablets...+-.....sssseesees 





NUMBER TABLETS 


86 cents per dozen 


THESE TABLETS ARE SUITABLE 


(AITITTTTIT! SAMPLE COPIES SUPPLIED AT SATISFACTORY RATES eee 


ARITHMETIC AND LANGUAGE 


FOR 





SUPPLEMENTAL WORK 
7 TEACHING MADE EASY 





w 
THE NAIL HIT baler’ a ON THE HEAD 








E LANCUACE TABLETS 


15 Numbers, Graded ae each 
Teacher's es ja ¥ i$ Language....--+..+++-- 24 cents per copy 
Numbers 1, + ona Bi are jilustrated, and double 
ruled like PE IR he other Numbers are single ruled. 


FOR SCHOOLS OF ALL CRADES 


12 cents per copy | Teacher’s Manual to Language.....-...... 
$1.26 per dozen 
5 cents per copy 











Bartholomew’s National System of Drawing 


PRIMARY, GRAMMAR, AND HIGH-.Sc 


Webb’s New Word Method 


A First Book FoR TEACHING CHILDREN TO READ 


Gillet and Rolfe’s Natural Science Series 
First Book, ELEMENTARY, AND HIGH-SCHOOL PHILOSOPHY 
First Book, AND HIGH-ScHOOL ASTRONOMY 


Patterson’s Complete Campoertion Books 


Dinsmore’s Series of Spelling Blanks 


HOOL SERIES ELEMENTARY, MODEL SCRIPT, AND SERIES, Nos. 1, 2, anD 3 


McVicar’s Spelling Blanks 


Series, Nos. 1, 2, anD 3 — 
Worps, DEFINITIONS, AND SENTENCES 


American Standard Spelling Blanks 


Sreries, Nos. 1 AND 2— WORDS AND DEFINITIONS 


National Series of Composition Blanks 





 HUUUOOUUUANENASOUOEEEETTCUUAA AA 

















SERIES, Nos. 1, 2, 3, AND 4 No, 1, 24; No. 2, 36; No. 3,48 PAGES RESPECTIVELY 
es Letters and Orders will receive prompt attention if addressed to the 
Po TTER, KyIe HT, AINSWORTH & (0. | Publishers at their agency nearest the writer, aaa . 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICACO 
| School Book Publishers NEW YORK | 22 Bromfield St. 107 Chambers St. 377 Wabash Ave. 

















Books Published by CHARLES COLLINS, and for Sale by 


THE BAKER AND TAYLOR COMPANY, 740 Broadway, New York. 





Abbott’s Abercrombie’s Intellectual Philosophy. By Joun Azrr- 
CROMBIER, M.D. With additions, ete., by Rev. Jacob Abbott. 12mo, 90 cents, 


Abbott’s Abercrombie’a Moral Philosophy. By Joun Asercromsie, 
M.D. With additions by Rev. Jacob Abbott. 12mo, 90 cents. 


Addicks’ Elementary French. An Elementary practical book for learning 
the French language. By Mrs. ADDICKS. 12mo, cloth, 60 cents, 


Cofjin’s Conic Sections and Analytical Geometry. 
LL.D. Sixth edition, revised by S. J. Coffin, Ph.D. 8vo, cloth, $1.35. 


Dymond ’s Moral Philosophy. Essays on the Principles of Morality and on 
the Rights and Obligations of Mankind. By J. DyMoND. 12mo, cloth, $1.10. 


Kirkham’s Grammar. English Grammar for the Use of Schools, 
UEL KIRKHAM. 12mo, 50 cents. 


Lovell’s United States Speaker, for Colleges and Schools. By J. E. Love.u. 
12mo, 504 pages, $1.25. 

Lovell’s New School Dialogues. Dramatic Selections for Schools and 
Families. By J. E. LOVELL. 12mo, 456 pages. $1.25. 


Northend’s Little Speaker. Prose, Poetry, and Dialogues for Primary 
Classes. By CHARLES NORTHEND. 18mo, 160 pages, 50 cents. 


Northend’s American Speaker. Exercises for Declamation in Schools. 
12mo, 264 pages, 85 cents. 

Northend’s School Dialogues. 
pages, 85 cents. 

Olmsted’s School Astronomy (Snell). A Compendium of Astronomy 
for Schools. By Prof. OLMSTED. New edition. Revised by Prof. Snell. 12mo, $1.00. 


Parker's Natural Philosophy. First Lessons in Natural Philosophy. 
By R. G. PARKER. 16mo, 50 cents. 


Parker’s Natural Philosophy (Plympton). A Compendium of Nat- 
ural and Experimental Philosophy. By R.G@. PARKER. A Thorough Revision, with additions, 
by Prof. G. W. PLymMpTon. 12mo, $1.25. 


Scott’s Manual of United States History. A Manual of History of the 
United States, with the Constitution and Declaration of Independence; with Questions. By 
Davin B. Scorr. 12mo, cloth, 45 cents. 


Scott’s Review History. A Short Outline History ef the United States, for 
review grades and beginners in the study. By D. B. Scott, Jr. 12mo, cloth, 60 cents. 


Underhitl’s New Table Book. The Arithmetical Primer, or New Table 
Book. By DanteL C. UNDERHILL. 36 pages, 18mo, paper, 4 cents; boards, 8 cents. 


Zachos’ New American 8S, . Oratorical and Dramatical Pieces, and 


By J. H. Corry, 


By Sam- 


120 Selections for Schools. 12mo, 312 





Dialogues, for Schools and Colleges. By J.C. ZacHos. Large 12mo, 552 pages, $1.65, 


KIMBALL’S OLMSTED’S COLLEGE PHILOSOPHY. 


NEW EDITION, WITH INDEX. 


An Introduction to Natural Philosophy. Designed asa Text-book for Students in College. By DEN- 
ISON OLMSTED, LL.D., Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in Yale College, and 
E. 8S. SNELL, LL.D., Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy in Amherst College. 
Third Revised Edition. By RopNEY G. KIMBALL, A.M., Professor of Applied Mathematics 
in Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute. 8vo, pp. xiii.-510. Extra cloth. Price, $3.12. 


This revision of OLMSTED’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY has been made in accordance with the plan 
of the former editions, the object being to produce a text-book in physics adapted to the requirements 
of a college course ; it is believed that as now presented it includes all that is necessary in this de- 
partment of a liberal education. 

The work has been revised throughout, and contains over one hundred pages of new matter, and 
one hundred and thirty-two new engravings. The complete Index recently appended greatly increaces 
its value, both as a text-book and asa work of referenco. Notwithstanding its enlarged size, the price 
of the work has not been advanced. 


Copies for examination mailed to Professors upon receipt of Two Dollars. 


SNELL’S OLMSTED’S COLLEGE ASTRONOMY. 


An Introduction to Astronomy. Designed as a Text-Book for the use of Students in College. By 
Denison O-MsTED, LL.D., Yale College, and E. 8. SyeLtu, LL.D., Amherst College. Third 
Edition, carefully Revised, with Additions. 
Diagrams. Price, $2.00. 


This edition contains the latest emendations of Prof. Snell, and also various numerical corrections 
in accordance with the - authorities, for which the publishers are indebted to Prof. Selden J. 
Coffin, Lafayette Coll f. Coffin has also added (to Art. 264) Appendix M, and has enlarged 
and thoroughly Me ined Tables Tf. IV., and V. 


Copies for examinatien mailed to Teachers and Professors upon receipt of One Dollar. 





8vo, pages vi.-234, with numerous Illustrations and 





From Prof. H. H. POUNDS, West Ky. College. 


MAYFIELD, Ky., 1887. 
We are very much pleased with the works, The 
are very complete, and no doubt 1 pmeng ee best text- 
—_ extant. I have adopted th ‘onomy. We 
ll also use the Physics. 


From Prof. 8. E. MEEK. 
EUREKA COLLEGE (ILL.), Aug. 15, 1887. 
I have asked our bookseller to order for = class 
your Philosophy, Kimball’s edition. I will also use 
your Astronomy. 


From Prof. W. Z. BENNETT, Univer. at Wooster, 0. 


Dec. 28, 1887. 
I have decided to use the Philosophy, which is as 
high a compliment as I can possibly pay it. 


From Prof. EWD. B. HICKEL, Ill. Wesleyan Univ. 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL., Nov. 1887. 
After a careful examination I have decided to use 
it (the Philosophy), and will introduce it next term. 


From Professor W. A. CRUSENBERRY, Garfield 
University. 
WIcHITA, Minn., Jan. 31, 1888. 

I expect much pleasure im usin 4 Philosophy in 


class. It was selected after examining many others, 
and seems to me far superior. 
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MELODIOUS SONGS 


IN WELL-MADE BOOKS. 


CHILDREN’S SCHOOL SONGS “sccs-'<r 


$3.60 per dozen) contains easy Elements, and 139 

ood sone, many of them Motion Songs. A 
Brimary chool Song Book. In addition to the new 
songs, there are such old favorites as “ Flowers, 
wild Wood Flowers,” “If ever I see,” ‘‘Coo, says 
the mother Dove,” ‘“‘ My days of Youth,” “} say, 
busy Bee,”’ “Out in a beautiful Field.” Send for 
Specimen Pages. 


UNITED VOICE (50 cts., or $4.80 per dozen), is 

L. O. Emerson’s Newest and 
Best School Song Book, showing his most excellent 
tact in choosing and arranging; with new 
pleasing songs. 


CHILDREN’S DIADEM ss cts.sstper doe.) 


35 cts., $3 b ay? doz.) 
he crowning work of the useful life of A J. Abbey, 
recently deceased. Very sweet hymns and tunes. 


VOICES OF PRAISE Prisestectines uo cs, 


Praise Meetings, (40 cts., 
$4.20 per doz.), v Hutchins. Saae fits 
the taste of those who like dignified, yet brilliant 
and wide-awake music. 


$1. A Hymn and Tune Book for 
LAUDAMUS isle sgminarieg ad. Colleges 





Send for Specimen Copies at (Retail Price), 
or Specimen Pages, Free. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


" Qeachers’ Agencies. 


Geachers’ Agencies. 








WANTED. 


gi000, (2) Preceptress of 
and home (3) Assistant for high school in 
State Normal School, must have had normal experience, 





School 


Song Book by Jas.R.Murray 
is winning golden opinions 


The New Sunda 


specifications that make it not always eas 
would send your name at once. PROF. 

“ Through your aid I secured this position. I shall doail 
your Agency.” Rev. GEo. K. CUTTING writes from La 
we will take bim. 
We have 80 many applgadons this y 





he accepts.” 
draw from. 


Harvard graduate, with Johns Hopkins subsequently, and a Methodist, $1600. Every mail brings new calls with 
f to meet the requirements. Perha j 
EO. F. WEBER writes from the New Paltz Normal. April 19. 1 88. 


ke Forest University, May 9, 1 
His record is good, and I have confidence in your judgment of a man 
ear that weshall be glad of another 1000 teachers thi< 
E SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: 





(1) For principal of a fine southern academy, a principal, college graduate, and me 
either oppo eng | Gur or the Methodi .< : mber of 
ris’ school tos rench an erman fluently, Wellesiey graduate f 
Dakota, Latin and Composition work, 865 a ceeth (4) Princinal ee 


st church, south, income about 


$2500. (5) Teacher of Sciences in Normal School, Yale or 


you would be just the fit if you 
in my power to be an aid in establishing the reputation of 
8: “ Have notified — that 
I trust you will see that 
C.W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, n'y ” 








all over the country. 
New and Bright Music. 


A BIRD'S - 





Good, Sensible Words. 


An elegant specimen of 
book making. I92 pages. 
Price, $30 a hundred by ex- 


“Send us at once the names of not more than three 
first-class teachers of Composition, Arithmetic, and 
Elementary Algebra, for our Commercial pond 
ment; salary $1000.”— Pres. of a State Normal Sc ; 





will be changed 


“Our Normal School Facult 
have intimate ac- 


throughout the coming year. 
nee with all the members of the Board, and 





ida. ~ uain 
pr ess, not propec ’ 35cts. i — will Af. ae 3 nce for any pose. 
: : and name me teachers whom you can thorou 
each by mal postpaid. recommend, I will present them ta the Board an oa 
sure I can secure their election.” —An Attorney. 


The JOHN CHURCH CO.,Cincinnati,0. ae eer 
ew York City. “TIT want a gentleman assistant for a ardin 

And 19 East 16th St, New iY School to teach Arithmetic. Book-keeping, Frenc 

and German; member of Presbyterian, Congrega- 
tional or Episcopalian Church. + age A me: home 
the first year, will be increased. t me hear at 





You can live at home and make more money at work for us 





than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Coste 
Te: TR Co., Augusta, Maine. 


dy outfit PRES. Terms FREE. Address, TRUE & Co., once.” — Principal of a Southern Academy. 





Allen’s Composition Books. 


Numbers 


HOW TO THINK 


GRADED AND ADAPTED TO PuPpILs FROM 8 TO 12 YEARS OF_AGE. 


ition 
lanks 


These books contain outlines for Com 
Work, Rules for Punctuation, &c., and 
for Writing. 





TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 


18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 
30 Franklin Street, Boston. 


AND 


‘* The Board has offered me the place at $1200. I 
cannot accept less than $1300.—W. W., Mich.” 


IL and 2, 
WHAT TO WRITE. 


TEACHERS’ 
ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER. 





EYE VIEW. 


To give teachers an idea of what our office is doing at the present time, we quote a few 
paragraphs from letters received during the past three days. 


“We have offered our Professorship of Mathemat- 


ics to Mr. ———, at a salary of $2200. e fear he 
will not accept, and if not, your candidate will be 
considered.” —President of a Western College. 


eee eee eee eee 


“ T am in favorable correspondence with two of the 

sitions you sent me, and am sure to secure one of 
hem. I think I will be offered $1200. Yours is a 
capital bureau.”’—Z. 8S. V., Philadelphia. 


“ If you will name only two men, I shall be h 
to let you_know confidentially, when the place ee 
beopen. We have given the information to no other 
agency, since we do not wish to be flooded with can- 
didates. Write at once.”—F. H. P . 





**T am surprised at so early an election. I se 
the place at $1000, Thursday evening.” —J. C. 2., _ 


ween ee twee ewes 


“ Your Agency certainly stands foremost. 
more work thanall the others combined. — 4. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


You do 
G. 


Teachers who wish to better their location should send at once for our circulars, as we receiv 
calls for teachers than we have teachers for the places. yesewwe more 


CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


Address, 


170 State Street, Chicago. 





Supplies Schools 
with Teachers. 


Ww. D. KERR, 


Sample copies mailed postpaid for 10 cents each. 
Send postage stamps for samples to 


NION EACHERS’ 


Supplies Teachers 
with Positions, 


16 Astor Place, 


GENCY, 


Send stamp for 
Manual and Blanks, 


NEW YORK. 





Agency Manual Free upon application. 


The Boston Teachers’ Agency, 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO. 


7 Tremont Place, (near Tremont House), Boston, Mass. 











eow 122 and 124 Wabash Avenue,! Chicago. 
TI Week Rest i ett aa TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
vree Weeks ’ Oldest and best known in U. &. 
July 16 ASBURY PARK | RECREATION, Established 1855. ‘ 
ie‘sux. 3. (Seaside Summer School of Pedagogy.| ans stupy. 7 Kast Ath street, N. ¥. 
a rire. SOUTHERN 
On pethelny eat te Agta? Om THREE WEEKS. } augria.s. AP ARs, History. walttunie School Agency 


FIFTEEN DEPARTMENTS--- TWENTY PROFESSORS-- FROM PRIMARY TO COLLEGE WORK. 


Tuition Lower than any other First-class School. 


DEPARTMENTS. FACULTY. 
1. Psychology. Dr. E. E. White. 
2. pednae a Dr. E. E. White. 
8. School Management. Supt. Wm. N. Barringer. 
4. Geography. Mrs. M. 8. Cate Smith. 
5. Elocution. Miss Jessie Eldridge. 
6. Music Leonard B. Marshall. 
7. Drawing. Mrs. E. F. Dimock. 
8. Writing. Prof. J. 8. Cooley. 


te Large Circular now ready. Send l for 


from all points on Grand Trunk Line to Asbury Park and return. These tickets good until Oct. 31. 


Pres. EDWIN SHEPARD, 77 CourT STREET, NEWARK, N. J. 
Sec. A. H. KELLEY, CHAPMAN SCHOOL, BOSTON, MASS. 


Address: 


Assists Teachers in obtaining lucrative positions ; 
introduces to Colleges, Schools, and Families supe- 
rior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and 
Governesses. Only qualified teachers are recom- 
mended. Teachers pay a registration fee of $2.00. 


No charge is made to those seeking teachers. 


FACULTY. 
Wm. M. 
Edwin Shepard. 
Prof. A. C. Apgar. 


DEPARTMENTS. 
9. Arithmetic. 
10. History. 
il. Natural History. 





Register at once. Address with stam 
i stents Chiiten - So Miss RANNIE 8. BURROUGHS, 
13. Reading and Spelling. Wm. M. Giffin, A.M. Nov. 21, 1887. MT. STERLING, Ky. 
14. Language. A. B. Guilford. 5 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 


15. Physiology. A. H. Kelley, A.M. 
one with Club Rates. Low rate of excursion tickets 





CRUBE’S METHOD. 


Scarcely any book, except the Bible or the Diction- 
ary, is more pew ently seen on the primary teacher’s 
table than Prof. SOLDAN’s concise yet thorough 
discussion of the celebrated GRUBE METHOD of 
teaching Primary Arithmetic. A new and beautiful 
edition of this popular work has just been published, 
which sells at the old price of 30 cts. Address 
THE INTERSTATE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


18 Wabash Avenue, or 30 Franklin Street, 
CHICAGO. BOSTON. 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE. 


AGENCY FOR—— 
HENRY HOLT & CO.’S, STEIGER’S, JENKIN’S, 
LOCK WOOD’S, Dr. SA EUR’S, Pror.WENCKE- 
BACH, BERLITZ’S, HACHETTE & ©O.’S, Low- 
DON, TAUCHNITZ’S LEIPsIC PUBLICATIONS. 
Large Stock of IMPORTED anp AMERICAN 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign 


Subscription Aguney for pore Peri 
ARL SCHOENHOF, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 
83 East 17th St. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, “xew'ronx: 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. CotuiER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cl., $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cL, 1.26. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 

Send for catalogues tf 


A New Book! 


‘‘The Virtues and Their Beasons, a system 
of ethics for society and schools.” 


By AUSTIN BIERBOWER. 
Sent by mail for $1.50. 


Address GEO. SHERWOOD & CO., 
307 and 309 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


AGENTS WANTED 


V OF THE WAR 

















oo 






Be ON ormere 


Her own _narrative of “Four ¥ ’ Penponal E 

n Field_and Hospital N ‘ad 

Womanly or . 2B mie of the War, its and 

Shadows “as a woman saw them.” B t, Pure, and Good, 

full of “laughter and tears,” of thrilling interest and touchin; 

a it sells at fe to all. Splendid Steel-Platea, an 
s old Battle-F 1 richly colored in exact q 

The “ booming" book for Men and Women te. 

$200 2 month made. 

we 

A 


$100 to 
I co indranee, for 
pe WORTH 2 ras forme Write for cireulare te 











ernesses for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call en or addresa 


MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
Amertcan and — Teachers’ 5 
23 Union Square, New York. 


Do You Want a Promotion ? 


REGISTER NOW. We want several hundred skilled 
Teachers for all parts of the Union. 

PrRoF. J. F, DERR, Prin. High School, Tamaqua 
Pa., says: “ I consider the Pennsylvania Educational 
Bureau an aid to teachers that cannot be overvalued. 
Having belonged to it only for a short time, I was, 


The following volumes are valuable as 


READING BOOKS 


And are specially recommended for use to HIGH 
SCHOOLS AND LADIES’ SEMINARIES. 


THE TRUE AND BEAUTIFUL. 
from Ruskin’s Works. 12mo, russet cloth, 


ART CULTURE. Selected from Ruskin’s 
Works. 12mo, russet cloth, -.* * 1.50 


Selected 





Selected 
$1.00 


PRECIOUS THOUGHTS. ‘ 
from Ruskin’s Works. 12mo, russet cloth, 1.00 mer its influence, elected to an excellent posi- 
CHOICE SELECTIONS. Selected from i } PEREA, BpCCasen se ae 
i . B. » Pa. 


Ruskin’s Works. 


SESAME AND LILIES. 
cloth, ‘sx.  % 


LECTURES TO LITTLE HOUSE- 
WIVES. (Ethics ofthe Dust). 12mo, russet 
as. £4.8 aw =. & 2 .50 


LETTERS AND ADVICETO YOUNG 
GIRLS AND YOUNG LADIES ON 
DRESS, EDUCATION, MARRIAGE, 
THEIR SPHERE, INFLUENCE, 
WOMEN'S WORK, WOMEN’S 
—-T KEtc., Etc. 12mo, extra gilt, 
cloth, - - - - - - - - 


12mo, russet cloth, - 75 





12mo, russet 


- SS EXo 
+40 mat ag 
ww ° Teachers’ Bureau Vee 


[Both Sexes.] 


Supplies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 

siclans, ete, to Colleges, Schools, Families, and 
urches. Also Boo! Stenographers, Copy- 

ists, to Business Firms. Mrs. A. D. obivE 

829 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 








e*» Copies of these volumes will be sent for exami- | 
maton, ith reference 0 introduction Fux, by mall eachers ant Employers 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, of teachers are invited to consult the 
CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 

1613 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


Aster Place, New York, 
Publishers of Industrial Works and Text-books for 

D.F. Dimon, A. M., Manager. 
ESTABLISHED, 1880. 


Scientific Schools and Colleges. 
*,* Catalogues and circulars sent free by mail. 











++ 

















SEND TO 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
{9 Murray St., Now York, 

For Circulars and Maury’s Geographies, 


You can, by ten weeks’ study, master either of these 
MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM. Terms $5.00 for books of " and partiomians far camp. 
: L., Scents. Liberal terms te teac 
508 Broadway, e ° - ALBANY, N. Y. 
Stadio Building, 


}FRENCH,GERMAN, —_'!_'|THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
versation, : Dr, “4 exery day = 
} Kionn and cofrection Of exehCines “Bamspte copy, Var ¢ ce 
MELSTRESORATE SUCLEIGENS O0., BOSTON, MASS, | 
BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Good teachers recommended to school officers. Good 








SPANISH, ITALIAN. | 
REGISTRATION FREE FOR ’S8. 
OSENTHAL’S celebrated 
> tions, and co’ ‘art + 
W. A. CHOATE & CO., Managers, 
110 T t St. 
lo Building, BOSTON. oe Pave winy, 
places for successful teachers, Circulars on application. 


Gildersleeve’s Latin, Venable’s Algebra, ete. 


9 
Teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents, Selling 
and renting of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURE 
and school supgues, Be ren. soresenee. 
" RE. 

31 E. 17th Street, between Broadway and 4th A’ve., 

NEW YORK CITY. 


THE BAY STATE 
Teachers’ Agency, 36 Bromfield Street, 


Room 4, BOSTON. 
Principals, committees, and_others supplied with 
thoroughly qualified teachers. Lady teachers wanted 
at once, for June, $540; for Fall, $300-$600. Gentle- 
men for Fall,—Grammar, $1800, $1500, $1200, $1000, 
$900, $600; High and Academies, $2000, $1200, $1000, 
$900, $700. Good positions in the South. 
SARGENT & SCOTT, Managers. 


NO FEE For fecistration. 


Best facilities, efficient service, large bus- 
imess in providing competent Teachers w posi- 
tions. Vacancies always on hand. Form for stamp. 

EMPLOYERS are served without charge, Regis- 
tration without a fee gives us the largest and most 
select supply of Teachers in America, and leaves no 
motive for representing those who are not suitable. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 2 W. 14th St., Wy. 


TEACHERS NOT YET LOCATED 


WILL PLEASE TAKE NOTICE. 
1. Almost every mail brings word of the selection of 
teachers recommended by us. 
2. We still have good vacancies. 
3. New ones are coming in daily. 
4. That our vacancies are direct from employers. 
SEND AT ONCE FOR CIRCULARS, and note care- 


fully our plan of work. 
Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager, 
The School and College Bureau, ELMHURST, ILL. 


O YOU wish to go SOUTH? 


If so, address 
TEXAS TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 
TYLER, TEXAS. 














Box 98. 


LANGUAGES 


SUMMER COURSES 
The Berlitz School of Languages. 


AT ASBURY PARK, N. J., 
Under Prof. Joxy, Prin. of Berlitz School, NewYork, 


At OLD ORCHARD BEACH, Me., 
Under Prof. RoGsz, Prin. of Berlitz School, Boston, 
Assisted by a large corps of none but the best of native 
teachers. “Numerous lessons, and all day’s practice, 
in French and German Conversation. Expense low. 

SPECIAL NORMAL COURSE for Teachers free. 


Send for circulars to the Berlitz School, 154 Tre- 
mont Street, Boston, or W. Madison Sq., New York. 


The Berlitz Method HAS been acknowledged 


Lf American and Euro- 
pean authority as the best of all natural methods. 
For sample pages of French and German books, 
discounts, ete., write to BERLITZ & CO., 
W. Madison Square, New York. 
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New England Conservatory of Music, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, 








Equ 










—s New England - 
“= Copscrvatory oF Music 
Fran klip Square Boston 








Offers the combined advantages of the following thoroughly equipped 


schools, vik. : 

A School for the Piano. A School for the Organ. 

A School for the Formation and Cultivation of the Voice, Lyric Art, and Opera. 

A School for the Violin, Orchestra, Quartet and Ensemble Piaying, Orchestral 
and Band Instruments, and Art of Conducting. 

A School for Harmony, Composition, Theory, and Orchestration. 

A School for Church Music, Oratorio, and Chorus Practice. 

A School for Sight-singing and Vocal Music in Public Schools. 

A School for Tuning, Regulating, and Repairing Pianos and Organs. 

A College of Music. 

A School of General Literature and Modern Languages. 

A School of Elocution and Dramatic Action. 

A School of Fine Arts. A School of Physical Culture. 

A Home for its Lady Pupils. 
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INSTRUCTION ISA GIVEN BY ABLEST AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN ARTISTS 
AND THRACHERS, CLASS AND PRIVATE LESSONS. 


Btudents in any one school have the free advantages of all the schools, such as concerts, recitals, 
sight singing and chorus practice, lectures, readings, ete.; also use of large musical library. 

The New Home is located in the heart of Boston, confessedly the Musical, Literary, and Artistic 
centre of America. The beautiful Park in front, and the surrounding broad streets, make it both health- 
ful and delightful. It is splendidly equipped for both Home and the Schools, furnishing home accommo- 
dations for 600 lady students, and class accommodations for 3000 lady and gentleman students. 

It is supervised by the Director, Preceptress, Resident Physician, and Lady Teachers. The entire 
building is heated by steam and lighted by electricity. Opportunities here offered not surpassed by any 
similar institution tn the world, 

TUITION: 65, $10, $15, $20, and $25 per term, 
beyinae September 13, 1684, 


Board and Rooms, $5 to $7.50 per week. Fall Term 
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deck by the naked eye, but with an opera glass or a tele- 
scope, the number can be greatly increased. Among the 
most interesting constellations of the region indicated is 
the Southern Cross. There are two prominent stars in 
Centaurus that point directly toward it. The one farthest 
from the Cross is regarded as the fixed star nearest to the 
earth. Probably not one half of those who have sailed 
beneath its tranquil beauty are aware that near the upper 
middle of the Cross there is a brilliant cluster of stars 
which, though not visible to the naked eye, is brought 
into view by means of the telescope. While sailing in 
these far southern waters we also see what are called the 
Magellan Clouds, which lie between Canopus, Archenes, 
and the South Pole. These light clouds or what seem to 
be clouds, seen in a clear sky are visible nebula, or star 
clusters, at such vast distances from the earth as to have 
by combination this effect upon our vision. 

At sea the stars assume a greater importance in our es- 
timation than upon the land, because from them is ob- 
tained latitude and longitude, on the principle of terres- 
trial measurement, and thus by their aid the mariner de- 
termines his bearings upon the ocean. The Chaldean 
shepherds were accustomed to gaze upon them in worship- 
ful admiration, with no idea of their vast system. They 
were to them “the scriptures of the sky.” It has been 
left to our period to formulate the methods of their con- 
stant and endless procession. 

The voyage from Hobart in Tasmania to southern 
New Zealand affords some peculiar experiences. Time is 
beguiled by watching the graceful movements of the wan- 
dering albatross, the fitful bird of nautical romance, which 
is sure to be seen in considerable numbers below the thir- 
tieth parallel of south latitude. The characteristics of 
this ocean-bird’s flight are a constant marvel, as it scarcely 
ever plies its wings, but literally sails upon the wind in 
any direction. We wonder what secret power can so propel 
him for hundreds of rods, with an upward trend at the 
close. If for a single moment he lights upon the water 
to seize some object of food, there is a trifling exertion 
evinced in rising again until a position a few feet above 
the surface of the water is reached, when once more he 
sails with or against the wind, upon outspread, immovable 
wings. With no apparent inclination or occasion for pug- 
nacity, the albatross is yet armed with a tremendous beak, 
the most terrible of its kind attached to any of the feath- 
ered tribe. It is from six to eight feet long, and ends in 
a sharp, pointed hook of remarkable strength and hard- 
ness. It has been said that if he pleases, the albatross 
might breakfast at the Cape of Good Hope and dine in New 
York, so wonderfully swift is it in flight and so powerful 
upon the wing. When the pinions are extended, it fre- 
quently measures from ten to twelve feet from tip to tip. 

At night the phosphorescence of these lonely waters 
lying just north of the Antarctic Circle is indeed marvel- 
ous. Liquid fire is the only term which will properly ex- 
press their flame-like appearance. If a bucketful is 
drawn and deposited upon deck, while it remains still it 
appears dark and like other water when seen in large 
quantities, but if it is agitated it emits scintillations of 
light like the stars. A drop of this water placed under a 
microscope is found to be teeming with living and active 
organisms. If we suspend a muslin bag for a few mo- 
ments over the ship’s side, with the mouth open, then 
draw it up and permit it to drain slowly for a few sec- 
onds, placing what remains in the bag in a tumbler, we 
shall find the abundance of living forms which it contains 
quite visible to the naked eye. 
creatures seem to be of similar form, while their activity 
is incessant. The largest share of these animalcules, 
howeyer, is so small that only the microscope reveals 
their existence. 

On the passage between San Francisco and New Zea- 
land the steamships stop at Tutuila, one of the Samoan 
islands, to land a mail. When the author made this voy- 
age a few months since, the natives came off to the ship 
in large numbers in their canoes, bringing trifles to sell, 
and diving for the small pieces of silver money cast over- 
board by the passengers. The most expert among them 
all was a girl of eighteen or twenty years of age, who by 
her rapid movements in the deep water seeured much the 
largest share of sixpences and shillings which were thrown 
overboard. She always came to the surface smiling, 
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the brine hastily from her eyes, she was quite ready | 
another plunge, having in the meantime stowed the cw 
away securely in her cheek, as monkeys de sats, ca 
and candy. 
thirty-five fathoms deep, but no preee 
than half way to the bottom before « wae secured by of 
Though all were as nude a+ was 
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When we were once more fairly ander way. wae Guece 
ered that a native had been left on board bargasmag #1 
passengers in the cabin. He tied the money b 


had received in bis breech-cloth. stepped to the shop © sede 


eveolls 


and plunged into the sea, striking out fearlessly for th 
island, which was three miles away These Seath Se 
islanders are quite as much at home in the water af « 
the land, and their children learn to swim a soon 
they do to walk. 

At Singapore the chief port of the Malacea Serasts. th 
natives are so adroit in the water that they de sot heattat 
to plunge naked into the sea, with « long, sharp knaf 
held between their teeth, and beldly to attack a man-eating 
shark. This fish is obliged to turn partly upon ms beck 
in order to seize its prey, owing to the receding form 
its lower jaw. when b- 
plunges his knife into the shark's beily. mtlieting « long 
deep, fatal cut, so that the monster rises af emee am 
floats, a lifeless body, upon the surface of the water. | 


these regions the shark is called the uger of the sea 


This is the native’s opportunity 


A RESOURCE FOR VACATION 


BY MES. D. BH. BR. GOODALE 


There is something wre:g with that teacher who « vo 
thoroughly tired when vacation approaches, whe dow 
not need reeuperation and the full benefit of « good race 
tion. No profession is more exhausting than pedageg” 
if the heart is put inte the work, and se man ix more ix 
need of those resources which will give fresh ritaleny thar 
the teacher. 

It is the consciousness of this need, thie demand of 
nature for new material that often makes the decames 
where and how the vacation shall be «pent sach a diffieul’ 
one. There is one requisite, possibly not indiepenssblk 
but in the highest degree desirable, which i« too ofter 
overlooked in making up the outfit. If thie i« imeladed 
it matters little where one goes; he i provided with « 
resource which will be available in any situation 

Nothing rests the body like an entire change of cor 
ditions and an inflax of novel sensations. There ix virte 
in the weariness, followed by reaction. which creates sew 
strength in unaceustomed muscles. in the stimulating odl+ 
ness of the seashore; the tonie salt bath. the sea odors 
and the true marine “ views,” absorbed 
senses. There is virtue, also, in the equal yet wholls 
unlike glory and mystery and grandeer of meantaie 
scenery, where one is roused to feats of climbing fron 
whieh the body sinks utterly exhausted inte a sound «bey 
and wakes vitalized, renewed, eager, and athiret for ix 
creased exertion and more complete weariness 

What the physical system finds in a complete changr 
of outward environment, the mind gets from s sew im 
terest, a new pursuit. It is carried cut of the usual track 
of effort, and the jaded faculties are kindled to « view 
and unexpected pleasure. What can the teacher de better 
than to turn learner, and go to that wise old dame whee 
school is never outgrown, to her upon whose breast we 
throw ourselves in entire confidence from iwfancy © ob 
age, great Nature, wise mother of mankind’ There & 
no better resource for vacation.—perhaps for all the year 
round,—than the pursuit of some branch of nateral history 
Take up the study of birds, of flowers, of insects. <> . 
anything,—there is room for all tastes 

“Work for a lifetime ’ Yes, indeed: bet ale az 
added pleasure for an hour's walk. The first top acd 
if possible one should take a single lesson from « sraimed 
naturalist,—the first step ix taken when we fled oo- ric 
rance painful, or at least uncomfortable we eagerly demre 
some intelligent comprehension of the facts that we see 
before us. With every step the number and the eoanee 
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BREWER, MANAGER. 170 State Street, Chicago. 
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ww. D. KERR, 


‘he Boston Teachers’ Agency, 


inual Free upon application EVERETT ©. reh 2 OO. 
Tremont Place, (near Trement Heuse), Gesten, Mase. 














‘RHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, i 

lest and best known in U. &, 
Established 1855. 

East 14th Street, N. W.- 
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once. Address with stamp _ 

Miss RANNIE 8. BURRO JG 
I. MT. STERL‘NG, KY. 
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MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
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Want a Promotion ? 
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YOU wish to go SOUTH ? 


LANGUAGES 
SUMMER COURSES 
The Berlitz School of Languages. 


AT ASBURY PARK, WH. J., 
Under Prof. Jory, Prin. of Berlitz School, New York, 
At OLD ORCHARD BEACH, Me., 
Under Prof. Rooxz, Prin. of Berlitz School, Boston, 
Assisted by a large of none but the best of native 
SPECIAL NORMAL COURSE for Teachers free- 
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New England Conservatory of Music, 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 








= New England in 
Conservatory OF Music 
Franklin Square Boston 








Offers the combined advantages of the following thoroughly equipped 


schools, viz.: 


A School for the Piano. A School for the Organ. 

A School for the Formation and Cultivation of the Voice, Lyric Art, and Opera. 

A School for the Violin, Orchestra, Quartet and Ensemble Playing, Orchestral 
and Band instruments, and Art of Conducting. 

A Schoo! for Harmony, Composition, Theory, and Orchestration. 

A School for Church Music, Oratorio, and Chorus Practice. 

A School for Sight-singing and Vocal Music in Public Schools. 

A School for Tuning, Regulating, and Repairing Pianos and Organs. 

A College of Music. 

A School of Ceneral Literature and Modern Languages. 


| Oldest | 
| 
America. 


Largest 

and | 
Best 
Equipped 


World. 
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INSTRUCTION IS GIVEN BY ABLEST AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN ARTISTS 
AND TEACHERS, CLASS AND PRIVATE LESSONS. 


Students in any one school have the free advantages of all the schools, such as concerts, recitals, 
sight-singing and chorus practice, lectures, readings, etc. ; also use of large musical library. 

The New Home is located in the heart of Boston, confessedly the Musical, Literary, and Artistic 
centre of America. The beautiful Park in front, and the surrounding broad streets, make it both health- 
ful and delightful. It is splendidly equipped for both Home and the Schools, furnishing home accommo- 
dations for 500 lady students, and class accommodations for 3000 lady and gentleman students. 

It is supervised by the Director, Preceptress, Resident Physician, and Lady Teachers. The entire 
building is heated by steam and lighted by electricity. Opportunities here offered not surpassed by any 


A School of Elocution and Dramatic Action. 
A School of Fine Arts. A School of Physical Culture. 


similar institution in the world. 
TUITION: $5, $10, $15, $20, and $25 per term. Board and Rooms, $5 to $7.50 per week. Fall Term 
begins September 13, 1888. 








A Home for its Lady Pupils. 
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Beautifully Illustrated Calendar, giving full in- | 
formation, sent free on application to 
E: TOURJEE, Director. 
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The NATIONAL SERIES of SCHOOL BOOKS 


COMPRISES THE FOLLOWINC: 











( Barnes’ New National Series, 
( The Independent Series. 


( Barnes’ (Ficklin) Arithmetics, 

ies’ & Peck’s Arithmetics. RAP : 
Peoria e : Pt a ( Monteith’s Two Book Series. 
Maxwell’s Primary Lessons, 


Barnes’ Short Studies, Graded Primary U. S. History, 
GRAMMARS. Sill’s Practical Lessons in English, | HISTORIES. Barnes’ Brief U. 8. History, 
| Clark’s Grammars. Barnes’ Gen’l History of the World. 


) ( Steele’s Brief Course in Physiology, Philosophy, 
NATURAL SCIERC ( Chemistry, Zoology, Botany, Astronomy, Geology. 


( Watson’s Graphic Speller, 
SPELLERS. Watson’s Complete Speller, 
The Independent Spelling Book. 


( Barnes’ New Two Book Series, 


READERS. 








ARITHMETICS. 





























dad superior text-books in every branch of study. For further details please consult descriptive and special catalogues, specimen 


pages, circulars, and price lists, sent free on application. 
These books are the latest and best published, and their uniform use in our Schools will be found a great advantage. Make no 
changes without examining them. Their long continued use throughout the length and breadth of the land is the best testimony of 


their sterling worth. ; : : ; : 
The following brief descriptions of the newest books are given with the hope that the information will prove valuable and interesting : 





BARNES’ NEW READERS. BARNES’ SHORT STUDIES IN ENGLISH. 


‘The Educational Gems of the Age.’’ **This Grammar has the first place for pains bestowed upon the arrangement, and especially for 


The most beautiful and practical set of School Readers ever issued. In point of subject matter, beauty of illustration.” —N. Y. School Bulletin. 
gradation, type, illustrations, paper, binding, and in every other essential feature which goes to make 


up the very best, these books represent emphatically the perfection in School Books. SILL’S LESSONS IN ENGLISH. 
B ARNES’ NEW ARITHMETICS. re in — pang ye! had ha —_—— Ld experienced Teacher, simply releases English Gram- 


(Abridged Course for Common Schools.) (Complete Course for Graded Schools.) eke nae an improved English Grammar, this book “‘ fills the bill and has 


BARNES’ ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. BARNES’ ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. 
BARNES PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC. BARNES NATIONAL ARITHMETIC. | BARNES’ COPY BOOKS. 


These books form an unequaled course in Arithmetic. In their preparation the author has 
endeavored to meet the demands for a two-book series that will help the student acquire the greatest 
amount of useful and practical knowledge of Arithmetic by the smallest expenditure of time, labor, 

















Elegant, business-like, practical. Six books, familiar words, early use of sentences. Specimen 
book containing all the copies of the series on application. The new Souvenir of Penmanship is 
highly prized for its specimens of the handwriting of 39 splendid penmen. 











and money. 
b] 
9 
BARNES’ NEW GEOGRAPHIES. c BARNES WHITING CHARIS. 
By JAMES MONTEITH, ifty-two charts, carefully printed on stiff manilla paper boards, put up ina handsome card-board box. 
Author of Monteith’s Elementary and Comprehensive Geographies and of the Monteith and McNally series. 
, ’ 9 

BARNES’ ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY. © BARNES’ COMPLETE GEOGRAPHY. STEELE’S POPULAR SCIENCE. 

This superb new series is winning immediate and unqualified favor. Like our incomparable ) 
** New NATIONAL READERS,”’ it leads all competition, not only in the mechanical finish, ache Steele’s Popular Physics, Steele’s New Astronomy, 
in the character and arrangement of the subject matter. Steele’s Popular Chemistry, Hygienic Physiology, and 





Abridged Physiology, 
MONTEITH’S PHYSICAL GEOGR APHY. Are riéw and improved editions of the well-known ‘‘ Fourteen Weeks’’ course. No other text-books 


Ry JAMES MONTEITH, have done so much to inspire the young with enthusiasm for science. 


Author of a series of Geographies. 


There is no other Physical Geography in the market which can be furnished at an equally low P ATHFINDER PHYSIOLOGIES. 


price. Smal! quarto, cloth. 
This work greatly simplifies the subject, and its treatment is distinctly popular. It contains) The Child’s Health Prim oy. For Parmany Grapes 


Illustrations of the finest character, including colored charts and Birds-eye Relief Maps (for the J ’ 
first time in a Physical Geography.) The very latest discoveries have been obtained for this book, An introduction to the study of the science of Physiology. With its plentiful illustrations, large 


Sane ofllaiel eonnam. type, and easy language devoid of technical terms, it is the only physiol repared in accordance 
with the requirements of the new law, suitable for the most pw Bs sony me 


BARNES’ BRIEF U.S. HISTORY. Hygiene for Young People. For Inrermepiate Grapes. 


The most popular and successful School History ever published. Its increased sale from year to Rg de. . Sachets dateka ee une Pesce he oe ee 


year is beyond precedent. The new edition is printed on fine r from entirely n lates mad : . + anti ae ea ae . . 
from new type, with new illustrations, new maps, bound in a par petietie cover. It is heongbt y evan pareapyrs dts = ay ahi caninent sctentiots, Distinguished teachers have aided in molding the matter 


to date, a includes the Funeral of General Grant, ex-President of the United States. The old and 
new editions can be used together in the same classes without conflict. Steele’s H ygienic Physiology. For Hieurst Grapes 
Contains all the excellent and popular featares that have given Dr. Steele’s FOURTEEN WEBKS 


. = » . : : 
GRADED PRIMARY U. 8S. HISTORY. a ee 
: A simple, easy style, giving the story of the essential facts of history, omitting th i eas 
topics. ‘The child is led to see the origin and causes of eventa, In point of typography, illustration, SOME OF THE RECENT ADOPTIONS OF PATHFINDER PHYSIOLOGIES. 
P; . By os wy gia for Schools under | By the Territories of Utah, Arizona, Wash- 
s direct control. ington, W 
9 , Wyoming. 
MAXWELL’S PRIMARY LESSONS. By the Provincial Government of Quebec. | By the Cities of St. Louis, Baltimore, Wash- 
It is Supt. Maxwell’s object here to train young children in the proper use of words and to give By the Government of the Hawaiian Islands. ington, Minneapolis, Des Moines, Kansas 
them facility in the use of simple sentences. It has already sprung into a large sale, and is winning By the States of Michigan, Vermont, Dela- City, Buffalo, San Francisco. 


golden opinions on every side. A prominent educator writes that it is fairly abo itici ware, Ken 
from a literary point of view, or as a piece of book-making, or from a publisher's nde iciem, whether = Pas aaettp Alabama, North Caro-| By — aoe -— Academies through- 
> 8. 





























THE NATIONAL SERIES comprises more than Four Hundred P ublications, presenting Text Books adapted to every grade of common school and college 


classes, all of which will be found described in our NEW Descriptive Catalogue, mailed Free on application. CoRRESPONDENCE CORDIALLY INVITED 


A. S. BARNES & Co. 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL P UBLISHERS, 


111 & 113 William St, NEW YORK. | 263 & 265 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 
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THE BEECHEN SWING. 


BY ABBY 8. HINCKLEY. 





Even Thoreau’s.self had smiled upon this play! 
The pretty, rustic children sit entwined 
By beechen boughs some wood nymph bade them bind 
In sylvan swing, enwreathing boughs that sway 
With breezy invitations when young May 
Greens all their trailing grace, and wind-flowers find 
Safe shelter underneath. What hand inclined 
To brand as base and false our age and day 
Would not this sight disarm ? More innocent, 
Gay, graceful sport nor birds nor squirrels share. 
The settler’s cabin smoke is blue in air 
And green the growing wheat. Beaming content 
Glad dandelions glow: blithe blue-birds sing, 
And sweet child-voices sound from beechen swing. 





NEW ENGLAND LOVE OF NATURE. 





BY JAMES BUCKHAM. 





It seems to me that there exists almost universally in 
New England a deep and true love of nature and the out- 
door world. It comes to us, undoubtedly, from the vigor- 
ous, healthful, open-air life of our pioneer forefathers. 
No matter how confined and house-bound by profession 
or business the New Englander may be, he always has a 
yearning for the woods and the fields, and an almost irre- 
sistible desire to break away from conventionalities and 
cares, and get close to nature’s heart. This desire finds 
expression in our literature as well as in our choice of 
amusements and recreations. How much of the poetry 
which has been written by New Englanders is descriptive 
of nature,—not so distinctively a product of the “ impres- 
sionist ” school, as of what may be called the “ landscape ” 
school in verse. It is breezy, strong, fresh, like a whiff 
of mountain air. 

It will be observed, also, that a large proportion of our 
American prose writers, who deal with nature in a sym- 
pathetic and poetic spirit, are New Englanders, and, in- 
deed, very few writers born and bred in New England 
have not been more or less interpreters of Nature. So, 
too, our painters have been, and are, mostly landscapists. 
The very sentiment of New England seems interwoven 
with its hills and valleys, its rivers, and lakes. When- 
ever you meet a New Englander away from home, have 
you noticed how quickly the conversation will drift to the 
native mountains,—the Berkshire and Green Hills, old 
Mount Washington, Kineo, Mount Tom? The New 
Englander cherishes the most undying affection for the 
ribs of his old earth-mother. The faces of his native hills 
are almost as dear to him as the faces of his ancestors. 

The intellectualism of New England is pervaded by 
this love of nature. Not our poets only, but our preach- 
ers, our essayists, our editors, have a certain massive, 
fresh, hearty, practical way of dealing with truth which 
seems born of the mountains, the forests, and the lakes. 





The pulpit of New England has always seemed to me like 
a great granite rock, overspread with vines and flowers, 


and pouring forth from its mighty heart the crystal water: 
of life. New England clergymen, I think, derive much 
of their strength from communion with the majesty of 
nature with which God has surrounded them. They are 
students of nature as well as of men and books. “ Ser- 
mons in stones,”—aye, the New England preacher, drink- 
ing inspiration from the cloud-swept summits of the 
mighty hills, knows the meaning of that line! Sometimes, 
no doubt, it seems to the uplifted heart and soul as though 
revelation, after all, were only a luminous postscript to the 
solemn record of nature. 

I have frequently been struck by what may be called 
the nature-tone of the press of New England, compared 
with the press of other sections of the country. Some of 
the most interesting and instructive articles upon natural 
history, upon the interpretation of nature, and upon the 
various healthful kinds of out-door recreation appear in 
our daily and weekly journals. I often come upon edi- 
torials, appropriate to the seasons, which are so fine in a 
literary way, so full of the most delicate, and exact, and 
fresh observation, and so genuinely sympathetic in tone, 
that I wish all such products of the hotly-driven pen in 
littered attics, over the roaring of the presses, might be 
snatched from the swiftly-forgotten newspaper and em- 
balmed in the leisure of books. 

The influence of New England scenery upon the mor- 
als of our people can hardly be overestimated. One can- 
not live always among mountains without feeling a ten- 
dency to grow mountain-like,—to be upright, lofty, strong, 
pure, courageous, enduring. So there is something about 
the crystal waters of our mountain lakes and streams 
which begets sincerity. Our beautiful valleysare so many 
patterns of moral and Christian graces. There is some- 
thing morally enervating, to me, in the thought of an 
Eden where the crags, the hard and majestic things of 
life, do not crop out above the ease and the beauty of the 
of the valleys. If Adam and Eve had been placed in the 
garden of New England, under the solemn grandeur and 
majestic strength of the mountains, I can easily conceive 
that the fatal apple would never have been plucked, nor 
hesitating Adam undone ! 

The moral nature of men often seems to require some 
constant, impalpable influence to shape it ;—so much so, 
indeed, that I do not wonder there are fatalists in the 
world even to this day. It is, therefore, a wonderfully 
helpful thing for a man to be in sympathy with Nature in 
all her more impressive forms and moods. He may well 
count it a moral privilege, amounting to a moral responsi- 
bility, to have lived his life where the voice of Nature 
was forever echoing the voice of God. 








OCKAN EXPERIENCES: OR, OBSERVA- 
TIONS ON MANY SEAS. 


BY M. M. BALLOU, 
Author of “‘ Due North,” “ Due South,” “ Due West,” etc. 


The observant traveler does not feel that the time con- 
sumed upon the ocean in passing from one continent to 
another is lost, as there is never wanting natural phenom- 
ena worthy of careful study. The great seas have their 
local peculiarities, varying essentially in temperature, 
products, and moods. 

By a glance at the map we shall see that a vessel lay- 
ing her course for New Zealand in the South Sea, by the 
way of the Sandwich islands, will pass through a tract of 
the Pacific Ocean seemingly so full of islands that we are 
led to wonder how a ship pursuing such a route night and 
day can avoid running foul of some of the Polynesian 
groups. But it must be remembered that the distances 
are vast in reality, while so mathematically exact are the 
rules of navigation, and so well known are the prevailing 
currents, that a steamship may make the voyage from 
Honolulu to Auckland, a distance of four thousand miles, 
without sighting land. 


It is an eight days’ voyage from San Francisco to the 
port of Honolulu. Occasionally a whale is sighted throw- 
ing up a small column of water, as it rises at intervals to 
the surface. It seems strange that this leviathan of the 
deep is not a fish, but differs materially from the finny 
tribe, so that it ean be as surely drowned in the water as 
canaman. They breath atmospheric air through their 
lungs in place of water through gills, having also a double 
heart and warm blood like land animals. Flying fish are 
seen upon this route, though not in such abundance as 
south of the equator. They mueh resemble the smelts of 
our northern waters. 

Hideous, man-eating sharks are sure to follow in the 
ship’s wake, watching for some unfortunate victim, and 
eagerly devouring any refuse thrown from the cook’s gal- 
ley. At times the many-armed cuttle-fish is seen to leap 
out of the water, while the star-fish, with its five arms of 
equal length, abounds. Though it seems so apparently 
lifeless, the star-fish can be quite aggressive when pressed 
by hunger, having a mysterious way of causing the oyster 
to open its shell, when it proceeds gradually to consume 
the body of the bivalve. One frail, small rover of the 
deep, the tiny nautilus, is sure to interest the voyager, 
with its transparent covering, almost as frail as writing- 
paper. No wonder the ancient Greeks saw in its beauti- 
fully corrugated shell the graceful model of a galleon, 
and hence its name, derived from the Greek word which 
signifies a ship. A score or more of large, graceful sea- 
gulls follow the steamer to sea, and are seen day after day, 
living mostly upon the refuse thrown from the steward’s 
department. One of these birds was caught by the pas- 
sengers of a steamship just as she was leaving the coast 
of America for Japan, a few years since. A piece of red 
tape was made fast to one of its legs, after which it was 
restored to liberty. This identical gull followed the ship 
over four thousand miles into the harbor of Yokohoma. 
Distance would seem to be of little account to these buoy- 
ant and daring navigators of the air. 

On the voyage from Hong Kong to Singapore one is 
pretty sure to get sight of a waterspout off the Gulf of 
Siam. Atmospheric and aquatic currents meet here from 
the Chinese Sea northward, from the Malacca Straits 
south and west, and from the Pacific Ocean eastward, 
causing at times a confusion of the elements resulting in 
singular exhibitions of the power of the wind. A water- 
spout is a miniature cyclone, an eddying of the wind ro- 
tating with such velocity as to suck up a column of water 
from the sea to the height of one or two hundred feet. 
This column of water appears to be the largest at the top 
and the bottom, while it is visibly contracted like an hour 
glass in the middle. If it were to fall foul of a ship it 
would be pretty certain to wreck and submerge her. 
Modern science shows us that all storms are cy- 
clonic, that is, they are circular eddies of wind of greater 
or less diameter and force. Having an open sweep the 
power of these cyclones is greater upon the sea than upon 
the land, yet we know how destructive they sometimes 
are in our Western States. 

In crossing the Indian Ocean from east to west very 
heavy rains are encountered, but are of brief continuance. 
The nights are usually serene and bright, so that it is 
pleasant to lie awake upon deck and watch the stars, 
while the fleecy clouds float across the gleaming planets. 
In the day it is equally curious and interesting to observe 
the ocean. Large sea-turtles come to the surface to sun 
themselves, stretching their awkward necks to get a sight 
of the passing ship; big water-snakes raise their slimy 
heads a couple of feet above the sea; the tiny nautiluses 
float in myriads upon the undulating waves, and at times 
the ship is surrounded by a school of indolent jelly-fish. 

In crossing that portion of the Indian Ocean lying be- 
tween Ceylon and Adelaide, South Australia, the course 
is south by east and the distance thirty-five hundred miles. 
On this voyage the calm nights and clearness of the sky 





afford an excellent opportunity for studying the stars. 
Lees than two thousand can be counted from a ship’s 
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deck by the naked eye, but with an opera glass or a tele- 
scope, the number can be greatly increased. Among the 
most interesting constellations of the region indicated is 
the Southern Cross. There are two prominent stars in 
Centaurus that point directly toward it. The one farthest 
from the Cross is regarded as the fixed star nearest to the 
earth. Probably not one half of those who have sailed 
beneath its tranquil beauty are aware that near the upper 
middle of the Cross there is a brilliant cluster of stars 
which, though not visible to the naked eye, is brought 
into view by means of the telescope. While sailing in 
these far southern waters we also see what are called the 
Magellan Clouds, which lie between Canopus, Archenes, 
and the South Pole. These light clouds or what seem to 
be clouds, seen in a clear sky are visible nebula, or star 
clusters, at such vast distances from the earth as to have 
by combination this effect upon our vision. 

At sea the stars assume a greater importance in our es- 
timation than upon the land, because from them is ob- 
tained latitude and longitude, on the principle of terres- 
trial measurement, and thus by their aid the mariner de- 
termines his bearings upon the ocean. The Chaldean 
shepherds were accustomed to gaze upon them in worship- 
ful admiration, with no idea of their vast system. They 
were to them “the scriptures of the sky.” It has been 
left to our period to formulate the methods of their con- 
stant and endless procession. 

The voyage from Hobart in Tasmania to southern 
New Zealand affords some peculiar experiences. Time is 
beguiled by watching the graceful movements of the wan- 
dering albatross, the fitful bird of nautical romance, which 
is sure to be seen in considerable numbers below the thir- 
tieth parallel of south latitude. The characteristics of 
this ocean-bird’s flight are a constant marvel, as it scarcely 
ever plies its wings, but literally sails upon the wind in 
any direction. We wonder what secret power can so propel 
him for hundreds of rods, with an upward trend at the 
close. If for a single moment he lights upon the water 
to seize some object of food, there is a trifling exertion 
evinced in rising again until a position a few feet above 
the surface of the water is reached, when once more he 
sails with or against the wind, upon outspread, immovable 
wings. With no apparent inclination or occasion for pug- 
nacity, the albatross is yet armed with a tremendous beak, 
the most terrible of its kind attached to any of the feath- 
ered tribe. It is from six to eight feet long, and ends in 
a sharp, pointed hook of remarkable strength and hard- 
ness. It has been said that if he pleases, the albatross 
might breakfast at the Cape of Good Hope and dine in New 
York, so wonderfully swift is it in flight and so powerful 
upon the wing. When the pinions are extended, it fre- 
quently measures from ten to twelve feet from tip to tip. 

At night the phosphorescence of these lonely waters 
lying just north of the Antarctic Circle is indeed marvel- 
ous. Liquid fire is the only term which will properly ex- 
press their flame-like appearance. If a bucketful is 
drawn and deposited upon deck, while it remains still it 
appears dark and like other water when seen in large 
quantities, but if it is agitated it emits scintillations of 
light like the stars. A drop of this water placed under a 
microscope is found to be teeming with living and active 
organisms. If we suspend a muslin bag for a few mo- 
ments over the ship’s side, with the mouth open, then 

draw it up and permit it to drain slowly for a few sec- 
onds, placing what remains in the bag in a tumbler, we 
shall find the abundance of living forms which it contains 
quite visible to the naked eye. No two of these minute 
creatures seem to be of similar form, while their activity 
is incessant. The largest share of these animalcules, 
howeyer, is so small that only the microscope reveals 
their existence. 

On the passage between San Francisco and New Zea- 
land the steamships stop at Tutuila, one of the Samoan 
islands, to land a mail. When the author made this voy- 
age a few months since, the natives came off to the ship 
in large numbers in their canoes, bringing trifles to sell, 
and diving for the small pieces of silver money cast over- 
board by the passengers. The most expert among them 
all was a girl of eighteen or twenty years of age, who by 
her rapid movements in the deep water seeured much the 
largest share of sixpences and shillings which were thrown 
overboard. She always came to the surface smiling, 


the brine hastily from her eyes, she was quite ready for 
another plunge, having in the meantime stowed the coin 
away securely in her cheek, as monkeys do nuts, cake, 
and candy. The water alongside the ship was probably 
thirty-five fathoms deep, but no piece of money got more 
than half way to the bottom before it was secured by one 
of the native divers. Though all were as nude as was ad- 
missible in the presence of civilized people, they did not 
evince the least consciousness of personal exposure. 
When we were once more fairly under way, it was discov- 
ered that a native had been left on board bargaining with 
passengers in the cabin. He coolly tied the money he 
had received in his breech-cloth, stepped to the ship’s side, 
and plunged into the sea, striking out fearlessly for the 
island, which was three miles away. These Seuth Sea 
islanders are quite as much at home in the water as on 
the land, and their children learn to swim as soon as 
they do to walk. 

At Singapore the chief port of the Malacca Straits, the 
natives are so adroit in the water that they do not hesitate 
to plunge naked into the sea, with a long, sharp knife 
held between their teeth, and boldly to attack a man-eating 
shark. This fish is obliged to turn partly upon its back 
in order to seize its prey, owing to the receding form of 
its lower jaw. This is the native’s opportunity, when he 
plunges his knife into the shark’s belly, inflicting a long, 
deep, fatal cut, so that the monster rises at once and 
floats, a lifeless body, upon the surface of the water. In 
these regions the shark is called the tiger of the sea. 











A RESOURCE FOR VACATION. 


BY MRS. D. H. R. GOODALE. 


There is something wrong with that teacher who is not 
thoroughly tired when vacation approaches, who does 
not need recuperation and the full benefit of a good vaca- 
tion. No profession is more exhausting than pedagogy 
if the heart is put into the work, and no man is more in 
need of those resources which will give fresh vitality than 
the teacher. 

It is the consciousness of this need, this demand of 
nature for new material that often makes the decision 
where and how the vacation shall be spent such a difficult 
one. There is one requisite, possibly not indispensable 
but in the highest degree desirable, which is too often 
overlooked in making up the outfit. If this is included 
it matters little where one goes; he is provided with a 
resource which will be available in any situation. 

Nothing rests the body like an entire change of con- 
ditions and an influx of novel sensations. There is virtue 
in the weariness, followed by reaction, which creates new 
strength in unaccustomed muscles ; in the stimulating idle- 
ness of the seashore; the tonie salt bath; the sea odors; 
and the true marine “views,” absorbed by one’s own 
senses. There is virtue, also, in the equal yet wholly 
unlike glory and mystery and grandeur of mountain 
scenery, where one is roused to feats of climbing from 
which the body sinks utterly exhausted into a sound sleep 
and wakes vitalized, renewed, eager, and athirst for in- 
creased exertion and more complete weariness. 

What the physical system finds in a complete change 
of outward environment, the mind gets from a new in- 
terest, a new pursuit. It is carried out of the ugual track 
of effort, and the jaded faculties are kindled to a vivid 
and unexpected pleasure. What can the teacher do better 
than to turn learner, and go to that wise old dame whose 
school is never outgrown, to her upon whose breast we 
throw ourselves in entire confidence from infancy to old 
age, great Nature, wise mother of mankind? There is 
no better resource for vacation,—perhaps for all the year 
round,—than the pursuit of some branch of natural history. 
Take up the study of birds, of flowers, of insects, algze,— 
anything,—there is room for all tastes. 

“Work for a lifetime?” Yes, indeed; but also an 
added pleasure for an hour's walk. ‘The first step,—and 
if possible one should take a single lesson from a trained 
naturalist,—the first step is taken when we find our igno- 
rance painful, or at least uncomfortable ; we eagerly desire 
some intelligent comprehension of the facts that we see 
before us. With every step the number and the connec- 





and generally with the silver between her teeth. After 
shaking her head like a Newfoundland dog, and wiping 


tions of these facts are multiplied, while conscious igno- 
rance subtly changes to a most delightful sense of pos- 
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session. A mere “speaking acquaintance” with flowers 
or birds, which will enable one to identify the (surprisingly 
large) number of species encountered in a morning’s walk, 
will yield an interest and pleasure which no one can esti- 
mate justly who has not tried the experiment. It is won- 
derful how nature seems to deepen and widen to the eye 
that is trained te seeing. The exquisite variety and the 
delicate wealth of beauty in form and color that exist, 
unseen, on all sides of us are a new revelation as the eyes 
learn to discriminate and mark those shades of difference 
which mean so much when we know how to interpret them. 

A study of this kind becomes at once a real source of 

mental income. True relaxation, like true happiness, is 
shy, rarely overtaken when directly pursued. It is not 
mere idleness that rests; too often that is mere stagna- 
tion, and the current of life must continually ebb or flow. 
The only health is in activity, and fresh objects, fresh 
delight in acquirement is the true play of the haman mind. 
This is the great principle that underlies the unconscious 
instinct which keeps the child busy at play; it is the best 
resource for the recreation and new growth which are the 
duties of vacation. 
One needs very little paraphenalia to begin the study 
of any branch of natural history. Indeed, for work that 
is to be vacation play, too cumbrous preparations would 
seem to defeat their own end; yet with what cheerful 
alacrity the enthusiastic sportsman will undertake the 
transportation of his guns, game-bags, ammunition, and 
fishing-tackle, and even make light of a journey in the 
baggage car with his dogs! We may “name all the birds 
without a gun,” if we choose; a good opera-glass is prob- 
ably the more effective weapon of the two, and as for 
botanizing, in this, also, a note-book and a pencil will bring 
back the chief memorabilia, and one needs no scrap 
books, no presses, no empty trunks for the preservation 
of specimens. 

Gray’s Manual, or a Samuels’ Birds of New England, a 
microscope, an opera glass, or, if one cannot be content with 
“ogling” the bird, a shotgun,—beside these little is needed, 
except that indescribable change in the brain area which 
concerns volition. As for mental and personal qualifi- 
cations, fair eyesight, with perseverance and confidence 
in the simple certainty of ultimate success are the only 
essentials. 








BIOGRAPHICAL READING. 


BY W. H. SMALL, HUDSON, MASS. 


All progress, moral, intellectual, and material, is due to 
some one man who stands out as the central figure of his 
age. We should study that man. In science we 
should know Copernicus, Galileo, Newton, Davy, Tyndall, 
Spencer ; in literature, Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, 
Milton: in discovery and invention, Harvey and Jenner, 
Arkwright and Stephenson, Franklin and Morse. 
Biography teaches upon how small a hinge the futures 
of men have swung. Lameness made Scott an author in- 
stead of the soldier his inclination whispered ; a stray 
algebra problem in a fashion magazine made Mary Som- 
erville one of the first physicists of England ; deafness 
and the lack of the sense of smell made Harriet Martineau 
an able writer ; a crust of bread threwn by a careless 
hand made Prescott an historian ; the amount of salt pork 
in a sailor’s diet quenched Irving’s desire for the sea and 
made the inimitable writer; a quashed indictment dis- 
gusted Bryant with law, and sent him to New York to 
begin his literary life; Mrs. Cooper’s “ Why don’t you 
write one then ?” made her husband a novelist ; a falling 
apple and a swinging chandelier made Newton and Galileo 
discoverers of important physical laws. 

It teaches that many able men were not college-bred, 
but were what are called “self-made” men. They were 
men who had read and thought, who might have been 
benefited by a liberal education, but who were able to 
achieve distinction without it. 

It also teaches that if a college education is denied, 
pluck and perseverance are all the capital needed. In 
America, Lincoln, Webster, Chase, Wilson, Boutwell, 
Banks, Weed, Garfield, and others, are household names 
of pluck and energy in educating themselves. Governor 
Whitcomb of Indiana is a less familiar name ; “ Pig Iron 
Kelley ” of Pennsylvania is a prominent living example ; 





Peter Cooper and Amos Lawrence teach the same lesson 
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in a different field than polities; Henry Hudson, the 
Shakespearean scholar, at twenty-one was a carpenter's 
apprentice. 

Whipple, Fields, Parton, Bayard Taylor, Howells, 
James, Cable, Burroughs, Irving, Whittier won literary 
fame without diplomas. 

Biography has a shaping influence on life. Luther was 
made a reformer by reading the Life and Writings of 
John Huss; Sir Joshua Reynolds was made a painter by 
reading the life of another painter; William Carey was 
made a missionary by reading the Life and Voyages of 
Captain Cook ; Henry Martyn was led to a similar career 
by the Life of Carey ; the New York Herald owes its 
existence to Bennett’s reading Franklin’s Autobiography ; 
the same book formed Samuel Drew’s business habits, 
gave Samuel Bates a thirst for knowledge, taught Garfield 
the leading axiom of his life, “thoroughness must be a 
principle of action,” aided Justice Lamar, and gave Chan- 
ning “ practical wisdom”; Garfield was also influenced 
by the Life of Henry C. Wright. 

It rouses thought. Reading the experience of others is 
second only to having that experience ; its vividness stim- 
ulates the mind and begets reflection. A boy cannot read 
the life of a Scott, a Livingstone, a Napoleon, or an 
Arnold, without this mental awakening. 

In Scott is the lesson of life sacrificed for honor ; in 
Livingstone, of steady and immovable purpose ; in Napo- 
leon, of misapplied ambition; in Arnold, of a pure life 
whose influence is unceasing. 

It aids morally ; it is journeying with a man who has 
traveled the road of life and set up guide posts for pos- 
terity’s benefit. 

Byron’s life teaches how passion uncontrolled can *per- 
vert the greatest minds. Here is one of the brightest 
lights of England, snuffed and extinguished by immorality. 
His guide-post reads: “ Dangerous passing. All who 
travel over this road do so at their own risk.” 

On the other hand, Franklin’s life teachés how a well- 
developed purpose, coupled with thorough honesty, and pure 
living can accomplish the grandest results. His guide-post 
reads: “ Public highway ; perfectly safe. All who travel 
over this road are insured by the world.” 

It extends the circle of acquaintances, and gives famil- 
iar friends and heroes. Wendell Phillips found many 
favorites and heroes in biography. Among them were 
Sir Henry Vane, Cromwell, Harvey, Franklin, Samuel 
Adams, and Eli Whitney. 

It gives correct views of men. It tears away the outer 
gloss, and discloses the imperfections as well as the per- 
fections. Cromwell is reported to have said, when sitting 
for a portrait, “ Paint me as I am, warts and all.” The 
best biography is written “warts and all.” Froude’s 
Carlyle and Hawthorne’s Nathaniel Hawthorne are of 
this class. 

It has influenced literature. Shakespeare’s Julius 
Cesar is Plutarch’s Lives ; Dickens is his own David 
Copperfield, and Charlotte Bronté is her Jane Eyre. 

It is safe reading ; it has delighted many eminent men 
and women, and has their hearty endorsement. Dr. 
Johnson, one of the most inveterate readers, read the lives 
of all great and distinguished persons. When he had ex- 
hausted those written in English, he asked for a list of 
those in French which were well written and genuine. 
This was only two years before his death, and he could 
not read a word of French. His Lives of the Poets is 
the natural outcome of such a love for biography. Frank- 
lin read Plutarch’s Lives abundantly, and thought the 
time spent to good advantage. Emerson says Plutarch 
“cannot be spared from the smallest library ; first, be- 
cause he is so readable, which is much; then that he is 
medicinal and invigorating.” 

Sir James Mackintosh, Macaulay, John Randolph, and 
Justice Lamar, found enjoyment and inspiration in bi- 
ography. 

Lincoln delighted in Weem’s Life of Washington, 
which cost him three days’ labor pulling corn; Lord Jef- 
frey read and reread Middleton’s Life of Cicero; and 
Carlyle said it was one of the sunny spots in his existence 
when he read Boswell’s Johnson. Harriet Martineau 
wrote her autobiography as one of the duties of her life, 
because she had always “ enjoyed and derived profit from 
reading that of other persons, from the most meagre to 
the fullest.” Phillips Brooks would rather be the writer 
of a great biography than of any other book. 
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Many ef the events found in biography are more won- 
derful than any found in novels. Supplant the unreal by 
the real, give good biography in place of most of the 
novels, and we shall make the mental fibre of the present 
generation finer, their dreams more practical, and their 
impulses nobler. 





A LOOK FROM AN ENGLISH WINDOW. 


BY PAMELA MCARTHUR COLE. 





We look out on an open space of irregular shape,—one 
of that sort usually called “a square,” — apparently 
not because it is that, but because it is nothing else. In 
many English villages such a place is called “the cross,” 
probably from the fact that in old times the village cross 
generally stood in such a central spot whence the roads 
branched. 

As I look out, I see on the opposite side of the street, 
houses centuries old. They are not like those in the fa 
miliar outlook of home, but stone, darkened by age and 
exposure, their roofs coyered with curved, red tiles, moss 
grown, and spotted with mould. There is an odd ming- 
ling of old and new in the fashion of the buildings. In 
one of the houses is kept a shop of small pretensions. 
(A place where articles are kept for sale is in England 
“a shop,” not “a store.”) At another, near by, a sign is 
hung out every morning, at what may be called “ business 
hours,” stating that here are to be obtained tickets for 
those wishing to “ visit the castle.” Scores of persons 
avail themselves of the privilege every day. The majes- 
tic old towers and splendid modern rooms are open to 
the public ata sum to suit a modest purse. The proprie- 
tors of such purses are grateful that they may know what 
is required,—something for nothing may not be expected, 
but at the risk of disappointment,—and it is not agree- 
able to be told, “ O there’s no fee, give what you feel in- 
clined.” This, theshowing of elegant houses to strangers, 
is of course very pleasant to travelers who have thus an 
opportunity of seeing works of art and historic memorials 
otherwise inaccessible. But such exhibitions are never 
gratuitous; this was brought to mind when reading 
the complaint recently published by a “noble lord 
of high degree,” reminding those American editors 
who had too freely criticised his life and morals (?) that 
hundreds of their countrymen visited his ancestral castle 
every year. He did not add that most of them went as 
to any other “museum of fine arts,” and paid an en- 
trance fee. 

Harmonious sounds are heard ; a street singer is walk- 
ing up and down the square; he is poorly clad; with a 
fine mellow voice, he sings a familiar air which touches 
the heart of many a passer-by,—for they are few who 
have not “loved and lost.” 

The street singing is usually very good. There seemed 
a slight discrepancy at one time when at 10 a. m 
we heard a voice singing,— 

** Abide with me, fast falls the eventide,”’ 
but in those foggy November days “the darkness deep- 
ened ” very early. “I suppose this is the English fog of 
which I have heard so much,” said I one dark day in 
autumn when I could hardly see my way. “This! Dear 
me, no,” was the answer. ‘“ When you look out of your 
window, and can’t see the opposite house, that’s a fog !”’ 

On one side thesquare, stands the old church of St. Nich- 
olas. The original foundation itself dates from ancient 
time, before the Norman Conquest, but a great part of 
the present building, though wearing an air of antiquity, 
is modern,—not much more than a century old,—and that, 
though it may sound a little elderly to Yankee ears, is 
as naught here, for Warwick is reported to be as old as 
Christianity, having been founded A. D. 1, by “ Kumber- 
lin ” (better known to readers of Shakespeare as Cymbe- 
line, the father of Imogen, “chaste and fair,” and of the 
brave Prince Guiderius who, we are told, “ bestowed 
many privileges upon the town”). The bells of St. 
Nicholas are often heard, for the voice of morning and 
evening prayer ascends daily. 

The square echoed to less sacred sounds, a few days 
ago, when a market was held here, and past our windows, 
“ from morn to noon, from noon to dewy eve,” the noblest 
of beasts walked, ran, trotted, cantered, if haply they 
might find purchasers among the motley crowd there as- 


sembled; and, as among us, yells and shouts were raised, 
as if the brute creation were supposed to be deaf as well 
as dumb. Meek cows and innocent sheep were there in 
goodly numbers, but before the equine multitude they 
sank into insignificance. 

Here is another spectacle unfamiliar to our eyes, a pro- 
cession of girls; numbering some eighty of various ages, 
walking by twos, the tallest in front, so that the last 
couples in the march, apparently not more than seven or 
eight years old, must stand a small chance, poor tots, of 
seeing the landscape. It was once said by one of these 
sufferers, “‘ You always have to walk with the most dis- 
agreeable girl in school, for she’s sure to be just your 
height.” One can be but few hours in England without 
being reminded of Dickens, and the sight of this boarding- 
school proeession recalls the illustrations which gladdened 
our first reading of the Old Curiosity Shop, and the scene 
where Little Nell meets the young ladies under the charge 
of Miss Monflathers. 

But a few paces from our door slowly glides the Avon, 
It has had many 
tender names bestowed upon it by the travelers and poets 
There are 
many other streams as smoothly gliding, many whose 
flowery banks are as lovely, but none have the charm of 
this, for it is haunted for all time by the presence of him, 
the one Poet, who has breathed ‘into our ear the highest 
of thoughts, and given us to view the fairest of visions. 


“the soft-flowing,” the “silver Avon.” 


who would fain have described its beauties. 








APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY.—(XXXIIT.)* 


BY LARKIN DUNTON, LL.D., 
Head Master of the Boston Normal School. 





PROFESSIONAL PERCEPTION. 


All perceptive power is increased by the exercise of 
perceptive power. All special habits of perception are 
developed by perceiving in special ways. Every profes- 
sion requires some special use of the senses, and, conse- 
quently, every kind of professional life produces a tend- 
ency of the mind to perceive special things and to per- 
ceive them in special ways and in special relations. 

An old physician sees more in a patient’s face in one 
minute than an ordinary man could see in a whole week. 
He not only sees color and form and motion which es- 
cape the common eye, but he sees these as signs of what 
lies beyond. His acquired perception of sight in this 
particular direction is often wonderfully developed. The 
state of the blood, the condition of the lungs, and the 
power of digestion, are often revealed with certainty 
through a single glance at the face. His touch is equally 
trained. Variations in the pulse so minute as to be be- 
yond the detection of an untrained finger are in- 
stantly known by the practiced touch of the old doctor. 
Then these variations of the pulse are to him signs of the 
patient’s state of health. The same keenness of percep- 
tion exists in his sense of hearing. He applies his ear to 
the chest, and detects differences in pulsation and breath- 
ing, which the untrained ear cannot hear, and these differ- 
ences are to him signs of health or disease in the whole 
system. 

A sharp old lawyer sees the state of a witness’ con- 
science in his face, or hears it in his voice. He not only 
sees the changing countenance and moving eye, and hears 
the varying tones of the voice, as others cannot, but he 
knows their significance. 

The trained botanist is wonderfully keen in discovering 

flowers and in noticing their peculiarities. The practical 
zovlogist will often astonish the ordinary observer with 
the quickness of his eye in seeing and the keenness of his 
ear in hearing the animals of which he is in search. 
All these instances of unusual perceptive power among 
the specialists mentioned result from special practice in 
perceiving. The constant use of the senses in particular 
ways and for particular purposes adds to their power and es- 
tablishes their habits of action. This truth applies with 
force to the formation of habits of perception on the part 
of the teacher. It is for this reason, and with the hope 
of helping young teachers to train their eyes and ears 
more rapidly and more effectively, that I venture to offer. 
some practical suggestions in regard to the method of 
perception proper for the teacher to apply to himself. 


* Copyright, 1886, 
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, Let us name these three ways of seeing,—a hasty glance, 
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In what respects shall the teacher attempt to improve 
his power of hearing ? 
points from which sounds proceed in the schoolroom. It 
is often important for the teacher to be able to know the 
source of a noise,—a whisper, a tap of the foot, or any 
other unusual sound. The perception of the direction 
and distance of sounds is largely an acquired perception. 
To exercise this power effectively in the schoolroom re- 
In every new schoolroom which 
he oceupies the teacher should make a special study of 
the direction of sounds from at least three points of ob- 
servation. 
usually sits while giving his instruction, and the others are 
places where he often sits or stands, and from which right 
lines running to the various desks oceupied by the pupils | t 
will intersect right lines running from the teacher’s desk 








to those of the pupils. 
The directions from which sounds proceed, as they are 


First, in regard to determining the | once. 
thoug 
which the eye is directed ; 
ficiently distinct for many practical purposes in school. 
The kind of visual power which I would advise every 


young teacher to make a special affort to acquire in large 


One of these isthe desk, or table, at which he | doing. 
the right or left of him, or even to a book in your hand, 


and then give your attention to the pupil whom you wish 
If this process be repeated day after day,|/the cow 


o observe. 


heard from the points of observation, are to be determined | that he is observed. 


at first by the aid of the eye; but, by attentive repetition 
of the combined processes of seeing and hearing the 


teacher will finally be able to know the direction from] pression of the pupil’s face. 
knowledge, another ignorance; one look expresses joy, 


another sorrow ; love shows itself in the face, and so does 
Perhaps it is not too much to say, that all distinet 


which any sound proceeds simply by listening. This ac- 
complished, he can readily determine the point from 


which a sound emanates by noticing its directions from | hate. 


There is still another thing that the teacher should 
learn to observe and interpret, and that is the varying ex-|has no music in his soul. 
One expression indicates 


and the student will be conscious of 
The images will not be as clear and distinet as 


h the attention were given to the object alone toward 
but all will finally become suf- 


measure is the power of indirect vision. 
by this mode of seeing may be illustrated by an example. 
Direct the eye to one object, aud then attend to another. 
Suppose you wish to know just what a particular pupil is 
Direct your eye to a point at some distance to 


the power of seeing the object at which you are not look- 
ing will be materially increased. 
has this advantage, that the pupil observed is not aware 


seeing all things at/though not theoretically of a high order, are of a most 
jovial and rollicking cast. The 
meadow-lark (Fig. 5) shows a 
much more attenuated bill and 
exposed nostrils. His vocal tal- 
ents, when the tender passion in- 
duces him to use them, are of the 
With a more sober garb the red-winged 

blackbird (Fig. 6) shows also 


some retroversion towards the 


Fig. 6. 
What is meant highest order. 
family type in his bill, and on 


the whole makes a strong link in 
‘ig. 6. : 
ve © the chain when we look at the de- 





cided passerine features shown by 
bird (Fig. 7). Though 
physiologically a close relative to some 
This mode of seeing|of our sweetest singers, and making 
most energetic aud ludicrous at- 








tempts at certain seasons of the 
year to charm the fair with his voice, the cow bird plainly 








CHIPS FROM EDUCATIONAL WORKSHOPS 
IN EUROPE. 





two points of observation, and noting where these lines of| feelings have distinct facial expressions. If the teacher 
BY DR. L. R. KLEMM, OHIO. 


direction intersect. Moreover the attentive hearing of 
sounds, combined with the seeing of the objects from 


which they proceed, will soon enable the teacher to deter- interpretation will be constantly increased. 
The whole duty of the teacher in regard to professional 


observation may be summed up very briefly. Strive in 


mine, with considerable accuracy, the distance of a sound 


by hearing alone. 


A second direction in which the teacher’s hearing needs all ways to establish the habit of observing and interpre- 
to be trained is in the discrimination of the different ting every sound and motion in the schoolroom. 


qualities of the voice, as they stand related to the speak- 
er’s state of mind. The feelings are often indicated with 
more exactness by the tones of the voice than by the 
words which the speaker uses. This is especially true of 
children. Older people sometimes learn to counterfeit 


their tones, but children are more sincere. Then, too, 


the quality of the voice often indicates the state of the in- group which offers more interesting and instructive points 
tellect. To a keen and well-trained observer the ring of|than the Corvid@e and their allies. 
an empty barrel bespeaks its emptiness with scarcely less| rather well-defined series of gradations they touch closely 
certainty than the ring of words unaccompanied withideas|upon the finches on one side, and through the beaks are 
not very far removed from the -fly-catchers on the other. 





tells the emptiness of the speaker’s head. 


By careful and habitual observation of the voices of|'Thus they form the link between the grain and insect- 
his pupils the teacher can learn to detect more readily eating birds. The jays, which approach most closely the 


habitually watches for all these expressions, and strives for 
their proper interpretation, his power of observation and 


AN UNPLEASANT EXPERIENCE, 
Having heard of the excellence of the work done in the 
people’s schools of Duisburg, I applied to the school in- 
spector there for permission to visit them, and was shown 
through them. What I saw there I have reported in 
several of my previous letters. ‘To-day, I feel inclined to 
report an incident which shocked me. As I waited at the 





city hall for the arrival of the inspector I espied a beauti- 


SOME LITTLE BILLS—A STUDY. ful statue of sandstone, a masterpiece of art surrounded by 


ornamental figures of exquisite workmanship; it stood on 


BY WALTER HOXIE. . _. 
the market place and adorned a substantial fountain lined 


For a classroom study of birds there is, perhaps, no 


the various qualities which indicate special states of head | latter class show a decided prefer- 


and heart, and to know their true relation to the states of| ence for animal food. 
mind which cause them. Every teacher does this to some| ada jay (Fig. 1) which is one of 


The Can- 


extent, but the more careful and persistent the training in|the crestless and most soberly 


this direction, the greater is the teacher's power. colored of its family, shows some 
Still more can be done by the teacher to improve his decidedly corvine  characteris- 
power of seeing. It is true in general that one sees, in|tics in the profile of his bill. 


special cases at special ti thi i , . : . * as 
pecial cases and at special times, what he is accustomed Passing the gaily painted and daintily crested members of 


with black marble. I approached the monument and 
found that it represented Mercator, the noted geographer 
Passing through a|who lived during the 16th century. He had, like so 
many other learned men of his age, translated his name 
into the classical language then in vogue, though his name 
was a sound, genuine German name, Gerhard Kremer. 
Melanchthon (Schwarzerd), the great reformer and 
Luther’s friend, is another similar case. Well, Schwar- 
zerd’s, as well as Kremer’s assumed names have become 


) immortal. Mercator’s projection of the earth’s surface is 
@ still found in our atlases. The following inscription is en- 
or graved upon the pedestal of the-statue : 


Gerhard Kremer, Known as Mercator, 
WO Born at Ruppelmonde, March 5th, 1512, 
Fig. 1. Died at Duisburg on the Rhine, Dec. 2d, 1594. 
Lived and worked as Professor in the University 
of Duisburg from 1552 till his death. 


to see; and that he is accustomed to see what he tries to| the rest of this group till we reach the proper crows we see Duisburg used to be a university town during the era 


see. There are three ways in which a teacher, by a little 
constant effort, can improve his power of vision. He ean 
learn to see everything in the room by a single glance, he 
can learn to see all things in the room at once, and he can 
learn to see one object distinctly while looking at another. 


universal sight, and indirect vision. We will consider 





them briefly in order. 


Fig. 2. 





in the fish crow (Fig. 2)|of the church reformation. Indeed, I was delighted to 
a sturdy, useful bill,|have “discovered” these dates which are of interest to 
adapted to good, all-jevery scholar. It was but natural to suppose, that in a 
around work, and with|city where Mercator had lived and taught for 42 years, 
nostrils well protected |the study of geography would be a cherished study. But 
by a close lappet of|my expectations were sadly disappointed. The teacher 
feathers. The Euro-lof the high school who had charge of geography was a 
pean jackdaw (Fig. 3) | veritable petrifact as regards methods of teaching geogra- 


The power of a hasty gl 
sty glance may be developed by re-| prese ' - . ine . 
g ) y re-| presents rather an exaggeration of this ty re . . : . 
peated efforts to see as quickly as possible everything| pause here to i ae 3 s type. Should we phy. I was less disappointed in the lower schools where 
' ause here to inspect the gay or , : . . 
g}} pect the gay orioles we would find asharp|I found excellent lessons in “homeology,” such as I de- 


within the range of one’s vision, and then to express ac-|and decided 
curately what is thus learned. Let the eye sweep over/the chain of gradation as 


the entire schoolroom, and then ask yourself the position| would naturally be 


and occupation of every pupil. The young teacher will pected in this very aber- 
find it helpful at first to require uniformity of position;rant and_ semi-tropical 
during certain exercises. Then a single glance will group 


divergence in 


ble I . ' They are highly 
enabie him at once to ’ rariati Pr + as : e 
‘ ce to detect any variation from the re- specialized in more ways 


ex- 


quired position. The improvement in this respect de-|/than one, and it will well 





scribed in a previous letter, but the pupils’ horizon was 
bounded by the boundaries of Germany. 

When at the close of my second day’s work, I was 
asked to address the teachers’ meeting to be held that 
night, I consented, but tried to obtain a wall map of the 
United States. No bookseller had such a map on hand. 
The inspector then went with me to the Realgymnasium, 
and we ransacked the cartographic treasures of that 


Fig. 3. 


pends, of course, upon the persistency of the practice re i 
. ‘epay us to make them a special point of stud re i indi 
study away |school without finding a map of the United States. The 


we : ‘ 
The mode of seeing which I have named universal|from the others. 


sight differs from the hasty glance partly in this, that it is 
the seeing of the objects within the range of the eye 
simultaneously rather than consecutively. If the eye be 
directed to one point and kept in a fixed position, and 
then the attention be given, not to any one object, but to 
all objects within view, at the same time, the state of 
vision here meant will be experienced. At first there will 
be a tendency to concentrate the attention at some one 





Fig. 4. 


The grackles show a marked change inspector was vexed; so was I, ‘and 1 csid eeeciehed : 


in the bill from the typ-|‘ Can this be possible in the city of Mercator?” Well, 
ical crows as shown in|we went to the other higher school, the Gymnasium, but 
the great bout-tailed|also in vain, — not a map of the United States in all the 
grackle (Fig. 4),— the| schools of Duisburg, a city from whose churchsteeple might 
jackdaw of our south-| be seen the birthplaces of Peter Minuit, the first governor of 
ern maritime region.| New Amsterdam, now New York, and of Pastorius, the 
Though still black in| founder of Germantown, (now the 23rd ward of Phila- 
color, his plumage ex- delphia, I believe). 





int ; ut repeated effor ri rere " ; s1* . 
po b epeated efforts will overcome this tendency, hibits a variety of lovel sheens, and his vocal essays And from t t f y y' 
y y he bottom o my heart I pra ed “ Pater 
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CCAV , Q -ertai - amtnete: Vad . . | ° ° mist te 
peceavi” for once having blamed certain school examin-|ac quired at home, on their travels, by extra reading, even by making articles suggested by their interest and 
|to present opinions of authors and books, and to give 
;reasons for the same. 


ers in our country, beeause they had only asked geograph- 
ical questions concerning America. I find the same ex- 
clusiveness among the Germans here, that I found in some 
Anglo-American circles, much to my regret. For, among 
all the many nations of the civilized world, there are two 
kindred ones, cousins as it were, the American and Ger- 
man, who certainly ought to know each other better. 
They are the nations of the future. Franceis weakening, 
England is receding, but the United States and Germany 
are destined to be the leading states,—the one in Amer- 
ica, the other in Europe. It should be the object of these 
two nations to establish the closest and most intimate re- 
lations with each other. 

When a fitting opportunity offered during my lecture 
I referred to the want of a wall map of the United States 
in the schools of Duisburg, and stated that every good 
city school in America certainly had a wall map of Europe 
if not a special map of Central Europe, showing the polit- 
ical boundaries. My hearers felt ashamed, and resolved 
that the city of Mercator should redeem its reputation. 
I was cordially invited to give them another lecture on 
America, a request which I readily granted. 








PRINCIPLES INVOLVED IN TEACHING 
GEOGRAPHY. 





BY CHARLES F. KING, 
Master of Dearborn School, Boston; author of * Methods and Aids 
in Geography.” 


Old Roger Ascham in his Schoolmaster describes his 
ideal student and teacher as ‘‘ Philoponos, that one who 
hath lust to labor; and Zetetikos, one that is always de- 
sirous to search out any doubt, not ashamed to learn of 
the meanest, nor afraid to go to the greatest, till he be 
perfectly taught and fully satisfied.” 

**A teacher,’’ said Edward Everett, ‘‘ ought to know of every- 
thing, much more than the learner can be expected to acquire. 


The teacher must know things in a masterly way, curiously and 


nicely and in their reasons. He must see truth under all its aspects, 


with its antecedents and consequents, or he cannot present it in just 


that shape in which the young mind can appretend it. He must, 
as he holds the diamond up to the sun, turn its facets round and 
round, till the pupil catches the luster,”’ 

The art of 
education deals with the methods ; the science of education 


Daily work in the 


Edueation is both an art and a science. 


explains the principles of teaching. 
schofiroom gives experience in the art; reading Sally, or 
listening to some of the great lecturers on psychology or 
pedagogics, increases one’s knowledge of the science of 
teaching. 

The old adage, Knowledge is power, is never truer than 
in the work of teaching. Alas! how often have teachers 
tried to deny the truth of this saying in reference to 
geography ; and how often have their dismal and cruel 
failures testified to the general correctness of the adage! 
Exact, full, complete knowledge of the subject gives the 
teacher that self-confidence necessary to the best presen- 
tation uf information, makes him court questions; makes 
him broad-minded, able to make comparisons, to express 
decided opinions if necessary, and, best of all, confers the 
power to stimulate by unconscious example the desire in 
the students to learn more of the subject. 

Fitch says, “ The moment any man ceases to be a sys- 
tematic student, he ceases to be an effective teacher.” 
Constant study keeps the teacher in sympathy with the 
pupils, makes him more patient and more willing to 
explain. His example encourages them to work faithfully 
as nothing else will. 

Geography is not an exact science, like arithmetic, 
which may, perhaps, be once learned, and learned forever. 
Geography is constantly enlarging its scope and changing 
its facts as the world progresses. Hence the live teacher 
must make fresh preparation, or teach a legendary geog- 
raphy, as is really being done all about us by the servile 
users of most textbooks. Compare the productions and 
exports given for various countries, in many geographies, 
with the faets given in the United States Consular Reports, 
and notice the differences. 

If the teacher has made this careful preparation he 
will be ready to encourage a certain dignified and free 
intereourse between himself and his class, such as will 
lead them to ask all kinds of questions upon the subjects 
under consideration, and also to impart information 


No greater mistake can be made 
by a teacher than to hold himself so far above his pupils 
that they do not dare to be familiar enough with him to 
seek explanations of things misunderstood. All proper 
questions should be welcome, for nothing shows more con- 
clusively good attention than the asking of a pertinent 
question at the right moment. The proper reply to the 
question may be, “ Look in the dictionary,” “in the 
gazetteer,” or “in the geography.” 

Teachers can in a short time educate a class to exhibit 
this confidence, by refusing ever to laugh at mistakes, or 
to allow members of the class to laugh, by refraining from 
sarcastic remarks, and by approving all efforts made by 
the pupils in the direction recommended. Whenever a 
pupil gives some fact unknown to the teacher he will 
wisely acknowledge his ignorance and commend the pupil 
who has taught him something. 

As long as the present foolish and expensive method 
of teaching pupils in large classes of fifty-six members is 
adhered to by school boards, under false ideas of economy, 
the teacher is practically prevented from giving much in- 
dividual instruction in the regular time for school work. 
He must work with the class as a unit, and adapt his in- 
struction and methods, not to the brightest ten, not to the 
dullest ten, but to the ability and understanding of the 
middle section of: the class. 

Some teachers make the mistake of spending most of 
their time and energy with the slow and dull pupils. 
Such a course is entirely wrong, because so unjust to the 
bright members of the class. The teacher must not under- 
take to supply deficiencies of brain. In every class there 
will be some who can never understand, never remember, 
never be as accurate as ordinary children. Such pupils 
can never be made perfect, even if they were placed under 
the most favorable circumstances of having a teacher all 
by themselves. After the teacher has adapted his rate of 
progress and simplicity of explanation to the ability of 
the average child, and made him understand, he should 
advance for the sake of the middle part and the best part 
of his class, which together constitute the majority. 

As classes differ year by year, a teacher's progress will 
vary in different years, and his methods change, in detail, 
at least. ‘The wise teacher studies his class as well as the 


subject to be taught. 


BOSTON VACATION SCHOOLS. 


BY LULU M. BAGLEY, WEST NEWTON, 


These schools are supported by the Associated Charities 
and were organized to provide an attractive place during 
the summer months for children whose spare time would 
otherwise be spent in the street. 

While the elementary branches were taught the children 
were given all possible freedom. Picture-books, games, 
story-telling, in short everything that would tend to make 
a voluntary school attractive was allowed, and all the 
class-rooms were interesting ; but I will speak only of the 
class in carpentry. In a large, well-lighted room were 
twelve boys with bright, eager faces, flushed with the 
glow of exercise, each provided with a carpenter’s bench 
and a complete set of tools. 





mi 

What are they doing? Learning,—very little theory, 
but a great deal of the proper use of and care for tools. 
The teacher,—Mr. F. M. Leavitt, of the Institute of 
Technology,—while appreciating the help that a course of 
mechanical drawing would be to a regularly organized 
class in manual training. feels that the six hours instruc- 
tion to be given each week for six weeks would hardly 
admit of much practical work in that direction. He 
aimed, therefore, to teach tool instruction by having the 
class learn the thing to be done and how to do it by doing 





it, He had his pupils learn the alphabet of wood-work 


| 


that 
The instruction was 
largely individual, though he availed himself of the class- 
work principle as often as practicable. 


would be at the same time useful. 


Typical forms 
are selected and difficult exercises are occasionally given. 
The boys were taught that the square and the principle 
it represents are of the first importance. We enjoyed a 
bit of talk with a 
purpose, though 
without moralizing, 
between the teacher 
and the boys, about 
the moral side of 
the square; and the 






freedom of the discussion 
showed how thoroughly the 
wide-awake fellows appreciated 
the analogy. There was a certain 
dignity about these earnest little 
workers which caused us to hope 
that their respect for manual 
jabor would increase with years. 
There was also a humorous side 
now and then, as when a bright- 
eyed, fine-limbed little fellow seized a smaller Jad, placed 
him on a pair of wheels he had made, trundled him across 
the room, upset him and returned to his bench, the reason 
for this being to answer my inoffensive question relative 
to the use to which that vehicle could be put. 











There were two classes of twelve each in this school, 
each receiving six hours instruction a week. The boys’ 
ages were from eight to twelve years. The principles 
taught were : 





1, 


9 


2. Planing. 


Sawing. 4. Guaging. 
5. Mortising. 
6. Chiseling. 


The following articles were made by the boys, to whom 


3. Nailing. 


they were given at the close of the term: 


30 pairs of shafts, 6 bookeases, 


7o 


8 wall brackets, 

3 dolls’ bedsteads, 
1 clothes-horse, 

1 bread-board, 


1 lap-board. 


footstools, 
8 plant-trellises, 
5 towel-rollers, 
6 pairs of stilts, 
1 pigeon house, 
As they left the school, with their hands full, I felt that 
these same hands, so prone to mischief, had received sug- 
gestive lessons that would surely encourage an interest in 





some industrial pursuit. This is a work of philanthropy 
in the right direction. When will manual training become 
a part of our lower grammar grade system? Why dol 
emphasize lower grade? Because the higher grades of 
the grammar school do not have the attendance of the 
lower grades. When the children of the poor have barely 
learned to read and write they must go to work. And 
where do they work? Are they sent to learn trades? 
Ah no! The mills or a shop receive the majority, and 
here these poor child-laborers “get up,” would that I 
might say they grow! Again, those of the children whose 
parents keep them in school until they finish the grammar 





school course “aspire,” and to what? Toatrade? No 
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indeed. ‘There is very little inclination to anything that 
involves manual labor. They would like to keep books, 
and the many who do not find books to keep are in- 
capable of keeping anything that involves careful hand- 
work. 

I know full well that the children of the poor need all 
the book-learning that we can give to them, but they do 
and must leave school at an early age to enlarge the 
family fund. 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 
Bre NOTEBOOK. 


IMPATIENCE with a dull pupil is a professional crime. 


— 


Be careful that every explanation of your own is clear 


and concise. 


Pornters with rubber tips save the blackboards and 


maps, and save noise also. 


Pay much attention to the neatness of the pupil’s work 
on slate, paper, and blackboard. 


Ir is a mistake to treat pupils as though they were 
anxious to violate the rules of the school. 





























This training of the hand and head together will better 
cultivate the powers of observation, will more surely secure 
a nice appreciation of form, of exactness, of all the qual- 
ities which the child should and may acquire if we succeed 
in getting him to bring to his studies the keenness, the 
intensity which his quick pulse gives to that in which he 
is interested, be it work or play. 

Why not have a Saturday school, in which the girls 
might receive lessons in sewing, cooking, and the other 
branches of domestic economy ; the boys carpentry, print- 
ing, telegraphy, etc., ete. ? 

Is this possible? In theory it seems so, and the expe- 
rience of a day in the West End Vacation School leads 
me to hope that this possibility may one day be realized. 

I have scattered through the articles a few of the things 
made by these boys from eight to twelve, on the strength 
of these hour-a-day lessons for six weeks. 





—————_=_a —., 


(Written for the JOURNAL.] 
SUMMER RAIN. 





BY THOMAS 8, COLLIER, 





The summer rain is sweet and cool, 
And patters on the dusty leaves, 
And fast, above the gathering pool, 

The midge its fairy circle weaves. 


Ivy you wear a tall hat, ask the pupils to estimate its 
height. It is deceitful, but it will teach them to estimate 


heights more correctly. 


Tue teacher who is cheerful but not undignified, kind 


but not to slackness, and patient without over-indulgence, 
is wanted in many schoolrooms. 


As well might we attempt to make a linguist by exam- 
ple as to make a man moral by example without definite 
instruction.—Chas. C. Ramsey, Lancaster, Mass. 


Tue case is rare in which a teacher is justified in re- 
peating a question, and yet, some recitations make one 
almost wild by the habitual repetition of questions. 


Tue teacher’s class work shows what her personal 
habits in work are. Indolence, lack of system, are per- 
fectly marked by her classroom methods. 


THERE are pictures everywhere, these days, and in 
almost every lesson they can be used advantageously. In 
language work, in geography, in literature, in history, 
they are peculiarly valuable. 


Do not repeat the answers of pupils. It robs them of 
self-respect ; it teaches the class to pay no attention to 
what their classmates say, knowing that it will be repeated 
in louder tones; it leads a pupil to be utterly indifferent 
to his own answer ; it makes him recite in an undertone. 


Tue teachers at Yonkers prepare their general work a 
week in advance, and outline what they are to do in note- 
books kept for the purpose. Here are written out in full, 
schemes for lessons, besides suggestive, hints, drawings, 
and scraps from papers, for they find the educational 
journals an aid in their work. Such careful preparation 
is sure to show in the work of a class. Neat drawings of 
flowers, fruits, etc., done by the teacher in colored crayon, 
ornament the board and furnish the basis for lessons in 
form, color, and language. 





STOCKS. * 


BY H. N. WHEELER, BOSTON. 


In the year 1864 the inhabitants of the flourishing town 





The lazy cattle crop the grass, 
That shows a fresher tint of green, 
From heavy flaws that come and pass 
With glints of sunlight in between. 


The farmer, standing in the door 
Of the old barn, where safe and dry 
The gathered harvest shows its store, 
Looks at the slowly darkening sky. 


The passing glints of sunlight cease, 
And swallows stop their restless flight, 
And pigeons coo in loving peace, 
As slow hours bring the shades of night. 
* * . * - * 


And now the clouds have gathered low 
Along the mountain’s rounded crest, 
And higher winds begin to blow 
Their sombre banners toward the west. 


The drops in one continuous fall 
Beat softly on the thirsty ground, 

And sleepy birds, with drowsy call, 
Answer the low, melodious sound. 


Lulied by the warm rain’s rythmic beat, 
Sweet sleep is from the darkness won, 
And waking eyes at morn will meet 


of Draco were anxious to have a horse railroad from a 
house called the Old Howe Tavern to a large shoe factory 
on the opposite side of the town. Some of the richest 
men of the town got together and offered to subscribe 
$100,000 toward building the road, with the understand- 
ing that each subscriber should receive from the yearly 
earnings a sum proportional to the amount of his sub- 
scription. An association was formed which petitioned 
the state legislature to be incorporated as the Draco 
Horse Railroad Company, with the privileges necessary 
to build and manage the road; the petition was granted. 
The money that had been subscribed was collected and 
formed what was ealled the capital stock of the company. 
The stock was divided into shares of $100 each, and a 
certificate was given to each subscriber by the officers of 
the company, stating how many shares belonged to him. 
The subscribers thus became what are called stockholders 
or shareholders. 

During the first year the road was built, but earned no 
money ; during the second year the road earned, above 
all expenses, $5,000, which was divided among the stock- 








The glory of the risen sun, 


* From advanced sheets of “ 
HN. Wheeler Copyright Second Lessons in Arithmetic,” by 


holders, in sums proportional to the number of shares of 
stock owned by each; these payments were called divi- 
dends. How large a dividend did a person receive who 
owned only one share of stock? what per cent. a year had 
his money earned since he first paid it in? 

During the third year the burning of the factory caused 
travel to decrease to such an extent that the road earned 
only enough to pay its expenses. Many of the stock- 
holders losing confidence in the road wanted to sell 
their shares of stock, but no one was willing to buy them 
at the par value ($100 each) ; several shares were sold at 
$88 a share, or as it is more briefly expressed were sold 
at 88. Opinions were divided as to the success of the 
road in the future; some people were anxious, therefore, 
to sell their stock and others to buy it; a stock broker 
(a person who makes a business of buying and selling 
stocks) was generally employed to buy for those who 
wanted to buy and to sell for those who wanted to sell; 
his charge or commission for buying or selling was } of 1 
% of the par value of the shares that he bought or sold. 
How much was his commission for selling 15 shares? 
How much for buying 28 shares? Some speculators, 
wishing to buy the stock as low as possible, started rumors 
that the factory would not be rebuilt for several years and 
that the population of the town would never be as great 
as heretofore, and tried in every way possible to make 
the stockholders believe that the road would be a failure 
and thus to make them willing to sell their shares at a 
low rate. Such persons who try to bear down or depress 
the prices of stocks are called the dears of the stock 
market. These same speculators, having bought up a 
large number of shares at a low price, waited until the 
factory was rebuilt; they then started rumors as to the 
probable great prosperity of the road, and afterward suc- 
ceeded in selling their stock for a good deal more than 
they gave for it; in trying to make the prices of stock 
high (to toss them up as it were) they became what are 
called the bulls of the stock market. 

Mr. Arthur Brown bought 10 shares at par ($100 a 
share) ; during the four years following he received only 
one 5 % dividend; he then sold his shares at 79. In 
both buying and selling he employed a stock broker who 
charged a commission of + of 1 % on the par value. 
How much money did Mr. Brown lose? what per cent. 
of his investment? How much more money would Mr. 
Brown have had at the end of the four years, if, instead 
of buying stock with his $1,000, he had loaned it to the 
Bonanza Savings Bank at 4 % compound interest (interest 
compounded annually) ? 

The man who bought Mr. Brown’s ten shares at 79 
kept them three years, receiving at the end of the first 
year a dividend of 2 %; at the end of the second year a 
dividend of 3 %, and at the end of the third year a divi- 
dend of 4 %. He then sold at 82. He did not employ 
a broker either in buying or selling. How much money 
did he make? What per cent. a year on his investment ? 
Did he make more or less than if he had loaned his money 
to the Bonanza Savings Bank, and how much ? 

Mr. A. B. Cranch bought 15 shares at 82, which he 
kept for four years, receiving a 4 % dividend at the end 
of each year. He then sold at 82. What per cent. a year 
did he make on his investment ? 

Mr. B. C. Dowd bought 45 shares at 82, which he kept 
for 15 years; during the first 5 years he received a yearly 
dividend of 6 %; during the second 5 years, a yearly 
dividend of 8 %; and during the third 5 years a yearly 
dividend of 10 %. He then sold at 132. How mach 
money did he make? What per cent. a year on his in- 
vestment ? 

Mr. C. D. Evarts bought 15 shares of Eastern Railroad 
stock at 52, and after waiting 54 years without receiving 
any dividends he sold at 118. What per cent. a year did 
he make on his investment after deducting ¢ of 1 % toa 
broker for buying and the same for selling ? 

Mr. D. E. Faunce bought 18 shares of the Union Pacific 
Railroad stock at 88, and two years later, without having 
received any dividends, was obliged to sell it at 48. He 
employed a broker, both in buying and selling ; how much 
did he lose ? 

I have $1,000 which is earning 6 % a year. How 
much shall I gain or lose each year by investing this 
money in the stock of the Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy 





Railroad at $134 a share, if each share or portion of a 
share pays an annual dividend of 8%. In order to get 
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6 % @ year on my money, how much per share can I 
afford to pay for stock which pays a dividend of 8 % a 
year? 

I bought some mining stock at 182, which pays a divi- 
dend of 10 % a year. What per cent. a year do I get on 
my investment ? 

Turn to any daily paper that makes a specialty of re- 
porting the stock exchange and you will find from 100 to 
150 of the best exarnples in stocks. The figures on the 
left indicate the number of shares, those on the right the 
number of dollars received for each share. Find how 
much was received for each lot of shares and the broker’s 
commission on each lot. We give a few samples culled 
from a current issue of a Boston daily : 


2360N. Y.&N.E. . . 35$]50 Eastern... 125 

448C0.B.&Q. . . « « 1124] 100 Union Pacific, 53} 

300 Atch. T. & St. Fe, 86; | 225 West End... 25 
Qe 


GRUBE’S METHOD. 


In order that our readers may see at a glance the aim 
of this method which has attracted wide attention we give 
it in outline. 

Tue First Year’s Work deals only with the num- 
bers from 1 to 10, taking each by itself. In teaching 
1 and 2 there is little that differs from the every-day teach 
ing of these numbers by means of handling objects and 
telling stories about them, first teaching the idea of unity, 
adding, then subtracting, multiplying, dividing, teaching 
the signs as well as the words. All these are taught with 
the number 2, with stories indefinite. 

With 3 it differs from ordinary “level-headed modern 
methods” in that it not only teaches as all now do by 
way of stories, — 


3 ones are 3 3 — 1 are 2 

3x1 3 3+1 “ 3 

2+1** 3 

But it also teaches all its relations to 2, as: 
2+1=3 3—2=1 
1+2=3 3—1=—2 

1x 2+1=>3 3+ 2=1 and 1 re 


mainder. 

It is this latter phase of the method that differs from 

the ordinary modern methods, and it is this that is called 

in question. There are many who do not accept as wise 

this additional work. We can best illustrate this by 

taking the number 9, which by modern methods would be 
taught 


as also also 
8+1 9—1 3x 3 
7+ 2 9—2 9+ 3 
6+ 3 9—3 4 of 9 
5+ 4 9—4 

ete. etc. 


By Grube’s Method it would be taught something after 
this fashion, (objects would be used by both methods). 
1+1+141+1+41+41+41+41=9 
9x1=—9,9+1=9 
9—1—1—1—1—1—1—1—1=1 
2+2+4+2+4+2+1=>9 
9—2—2-—2-—2=1 


4x2+1=9 

9 + 2 = 4 and 1 remainder. 

3+3+3=9 9—3—3=3 

8x3=9 9+3=—3 

4+4+1=>9 9 = what 4 equal nos. and 

2x4+1=>9 what 1 unequal no.? what 2 

9—-4—4=1 equal and 1 unequal nos. ? 

9+4=--2and1lre what 2 unequal nos. (5 + 4) 

mainder. ete. 

Tar Seconp YEAR’s Work treats of numbers from 
10 to 100. 


It differs from the modern method of treating 11 as 
primarily 10 and 1, and considers it rather as 2 fours and 
3, as 4 twos and 3, as 3 threes and 2. This may be too 
broad a statement, as it might be claimed that they place 
10 and 1 on the same level as 2 fours and 3, ete. Our 
purpose is merely to call attention to the fact that this 
method lays great stress upon the other combinations. 

The Grube’s Method differs from American modern 
methods in that it clings tenaciously to objects in numbers 
above 10, and to all the combinations that, even indirectly, 
could make each number. We will illustrate with 18. 
American modern methods would merely emphasize that 
it is 10 and 8, 81 — 8, 3 x 6,6 x 3, 18 + 6, 3 of 18, 





18 + 3, } of 18,2 «x 9,9 — 218 + 9, 4 of 18, 18 + 
2,4 0f18. It would also teach incidentally in the case 
of 17 that it was 9 and 8 as well as 10 and 7; in the 
case of 15 it would teach 10 +- 5,3 x 5,5 & 3, and in- 
cidentally that it was 9 + 6, 8 +- 7, 7 -+- 8, i.e; it teaches 
all new combinations of two numbers that will make the 
number. American modern methods insist upon learn- 
ing all such combinations until they are as familiar as 
counting. 

The Grube Method, in the case of 18 for instance, 
would teach all that we have indicated without discrimin- 
ating between such considerations and the following teach- 
ing. It would make up 18 from 17 + 1, 16 +2, 15 + 
3, 14+ 4, 13+ 5, 12+ 6, 11+-7, 10+ 8, 9+9, 
8+ 10, 7+ 11, 6412, 54 13,4-+4 14,3-+4 15,2 
+ 16,1-+4 17. 

The American method would say that 18 had nothing 
new in it except 10 + 8, 9-++ 9, 3 X 6 etc., and would 
object to viewing it as 15-+-3. It would say that in 
the case of 15 +3, it was 10+ 5-4 3, and that the 
child knew 5 +- 3 to be 8, and would, if well taught, in- 
stinctively view 15 +- 3 as 5 4+-3 + 10, and that in all 
his addition in life he would so view it. 

The Grube Method would further teach 18 as 

2x 8+2,0r2 x 8+1+41 

4x 4+ 2 ete. 

8x 54+ 3,0r3 KX5+2+1 

2x7+4,0r2x*7+3+1 

9+234343434349419432 
3+3+3+4+3+3+43 

18 —2—2—-2—2—2—2—2—2— 

etc., etc., etc. 

The best statement of the two methods is perhaps that 
the American modern method would teach with absolute 
accuracy and rapidity every new combination, and drill 
persistently on all previously taught, while the Grube 
Method would make every possible combination for the 
sake of miscellaneous practice. 

TWENTY is taught not only as 2 tens, but in every 
other conceivable combination. 

By the American methods it would be emphasized only 
as 2 tens and then it would be taught only as 2 x 10, 
10 x 2,4 & 5,5 & 4, but these would be taught until 
known as a, b, c, was known of old. 

The Grube Method would teach it as 


9 


a 


1+1+1i+lete. 20—1—1—lete. 20x1, 
20-+-1, 2+24+2+42etc. 20—2 —2—2 ete. 
10x 2,942 34+3438343434342. 


20 —-3—3—3—3—3—3=2. 6 x 3+ 2, ete. 
2+2+4+24+34+24+24242+4+2+4+2 #2+3 
+2+3-+424+3+4+2+4+3. 2x7+6. 20+ 3, 
20 + 4, 20 + 5, 20 + 6, 20 + 7, etce., ete. 4 of 20, } 
of 20, ete. 

THIRTY is taught with the same exhaustiveness as 20. 
The same with 50 and 100. 

After teaching to 100 in this exhaustive way the “ mul- 
tiplication table ” is arranged in this manner : 


















































1/2}/s8i/4/s/e6]7/s8|9}10 
2} 4|e| s|s0| 12| 14| 16/18 | 20 
“sielo 12 | 15 | 18 | 21 | 24 a7 | 30 
“als 12 16 | 20 | 24 | a8 | 32 | 96 | 40 
“6 | 10| 15 | 20| 25 | 90| a5 | 40 | 45] 00 
6 | 12 | 18 | 24 | 80 | 36 | 42 43 | 64 | 60. 
7 | 14| 21 | 28 | 95 | a2 | 40 | 50 | 69 | 70 
8 16 | 24 | 32 40 | 48 | 86 72 | 80. 
“9 | 18 | 27 | 96 | 45 | 54 | 63 | 12 | 81 | 90 
‘40 | 20 | 30 | 40 | 50 | 60 | 70 | 20 | 90 {x00 


























Tue First Haur oF THE THIRD YEAR’s WORK treats 
of numbers from 100 to 1000, and now begins the kind 
of work that American modern methods begin at 10, i. ¢., 
as he says, “ As the numbers between 100 and 1000 are 
combinations of the numbers within the first hundred, 
the only purpose of this course is to reduce them to their 
elements.” Substitute 10 and 100 for 100 and 1000, 
and this is precisely what the American teacher of mod- 
ern methods would say. 

Tue Seconp Har or THE Tarp Year treats of ad- 
dition, subtraction, multiplication, and division, in both 
abstract and conerete numbers,—unlimited range. 


Tue Fourrs Year is a general contemplation of! the 
fraction, for the first half the year, and the four funda- 
mental rules in fractions for the second half of the year 

It is needless to say that there are many strong things 
in this method which its most severe critics readily admit ; 
that there are many things in it which have modified and 
improved the American methods, but there are some who 
question the advisability of spending a year on numbers 
less than 10, and there are many who question the treat- 
ment of numbers above 100. 





DRAWING IN CHICAGO. 
BY META WELLERS. 


The test recently given in the Chicago schools shows so 
well the results of the every-day work that it deserves a 
place in the JourNAL. It consisted of several problems 
from which choice could be made. I give the actual pa- 
pers which I found among those returned. 

Firtx Grapr.— Directions: All drawing to be free- 
hand. Teachers will not assist pupils during the examin- 
ation. The full sketch of the subject must be made with- 
out the use of the rubber. State the time actually con- 
sumed in drawing. Erase all construction lines. 

Problems : (We give but two of the four.) 

1. A circular closed box is 4 inches wide from left te 
right ; its height is 4 of its width; the cover is 4 of the 
height. Draw the front and bottom views of the box. 

2. The height of a cylinder is 5 in.; its width } its 
height. 

Give the front and top views. 






































Representation of 2. 


Representation of 1. 


Sixta Grape — Problem. 
—Time, 20 minutes. 

(We give one of the four 
problems.) 

A tumbler is 3 inches high ; 
the width of the top from 
left to right is 4 of its 
height; width of the bottom, 
3 of its top. 

Give front and top views. 








SeventH GRADE. 
— Problems.— (We 
give two of the five 
problems.) 

1. A square plinth 
stands. on one of its 
square faces at an 
angle of 45°; on the 
center of its top face 
stands a cone 4” x 2”. 
Diagonal of the 
plinth 34”, its height 
Give top and front 
views. 

2. Draw the follow- 
ing group below the 
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eye. Objects are: 
Wooden bowl, cube, Representation of 1. 
hemisphere. * S 


The whole height of the bowl is 4”; its major diame- 
ter of top 34” ; width from front to back a little more than 





one fourth of the major diameter. Draw the bowl. 
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’ town itself has no such association, the neighborhood may 
We have seen a chart of local history, made by 
It contained more than a hundred 


Half way between the greatest bulge of the bowl and right | years old, the teacher reports the case to the police author- 


margin line draw the following: Back from the picture ities with an exact statement of the number of days of 
absence, and there is no “ going behind the returns. 

The father is summoned before the police court and is 
called upon to explain. If no satisfactory explanation is 
forthcoming, the father is fined. This fine is increased 
twice in cases of backsliding, and finally ends in imprison-| hands. 


have. 


teacher aad pupils. 
pictures from papers, magazines, and old books that 


helped to make the local history more intelligent. You 
will be surprised to see how such work will grow on your 
It will pay to begin it. 








ment. 


P? The school law, I understand, makes the limit of com- HOW FAR TO LOUISVILLE? 


pulsory attendance eight months per year, belnegh o We have been much interested recently in asking the 
ages of six and thirteen. If there is a ease found of in- upper classes in the grammar and high schools of many 
Representation “of 2. ability to send children 7 echon!, nde Ps ces set different cities how far it is from their city to Louisville, 

erty, the state or community provides for necessaries, such Ky. We have said frankly that we did not care whether 

line stands a cube 2” x 2” with its top and front faces /as clothes, shoes, books, ete. i{n cases of defective paren- they knew that distance or not, as a mere fact, but we 
only visible to the observer; on the center of its top face/tal authority, the boys are sent to reform schools. In did want to know some things that their answers would indi- 
rests a hemisphere: 2” x1” its flat face up. Draw the |eases of worthlessness, such as a drunkard father, the cate. In every class the estimates have ranged from 300 
police authorities, of which the judge of peace 1s one, to 3,500 miles, being only a little more generally inclined 























group. ; ; 
. G give the children into custody of guardians, who act in to get within 200 miles of the right answer, but as a rule 
NIGHTH GRADE. ae , : Oe 2 g swer, 
Petia an CH loco parentis for a nominal remuneration, provided for met ene quarter éf Whe slate would get withla 300-miles. 
rob ems. — ( either by the state or local benevolent societies. The law This shows uo principle, no method of estimating. A 
ewe & Oe of compulsory education works so successfully that not bias spat a tae abana like the. Giatines teeth, Yin all t0 
~~ ages’ three tenths of one per cent. of the young men called in for New York ead Chicago and San Francisco. With 
ime, « min- ; aia F oune Vv e ’ ’ 9 & 2 “1s le 
’ vie ’ " erily, the " ‘ . nae , 
utes. military artes « = — tobe illiterate ys these four measuring lines to swing around, it will be im- 
et eee eee possible to be seriously out of the way in any United 


2. A square 
——— States estimates of distances. 





prism 2” x 4” rests 
on one of its oblong 
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faces with two me 
| faces paral- ° © 
ve ~ Ries. ea ba oe Classical Department. 
el to the observer, 
means 
directly in front e All communications for this Department should be sent to the Editor, 
The school is a true de-| PRor. E. T. ToMLINSON, Head-master Rutgers College Grammar Schoo), 
and center of the New Brunswick, N. J. 
. mocracy. 
prism and tangent B seek . * 
to it stands a cyl- 4 ‘ —— ” VIRGIL OR CICERO? 
: as ” unglers. 
inder 2” x 4” on 7 ee t el In a recent number of the JOURNAL a correspondent advocated 
one of its circular . . — ~ ee O'iike reading of Virgil before Cicero, because the study of prosody 
faces. aes ment of correction. demanded in the reading of poetry tends to a greater facility in 
The better the school the fewer the absences. Latin pronunciation. Now, Latin pronunciation, as far as quantity 


is concerned, has to do with two things: the quantity of the penult 
which determines the accent of the word, and the quantity of the 
remaining vowels. The English maintain that the only path to 


Give front and top views. 


2. Time, 45 min Slow and patient work at first—rapid work later. 
. e, t - 


A successful teacher must be master of his subject. 


—_ Memory is loyal, not slavish, to inductive knowledge 
Group: Circular Witl : hi hing is i ‘ 8° | accurate quantity lies through making Latin verses; hence Donald- 
plinth, sphere, square ithout maps true geographic teaching is impossible. | son accused the Germans, a generation ago, of ignorance of Latin 
Processes before rules. Teach rules through processes. | pronunciation and unappreciative reading of Latin poetry. The 


prism. Position : In 
front of, and below 


quantitative pronunciation of Latin was ably advocated by Mr. A. 
J. Ellis in a work published some fifteen years ago, and even in 
this country he has found some followers. Undoubtedly it is a 


That method is best which makes the pupil think most. 
Always keep pupils busy, for industrious pupils are 





the eye and distant ees 








between three and orderly. good thing to distinguish between all long and short vowels, whether 
ey ery La Make language transparent that the thought may be] in the penult or elsewhere; but is it worth while to take time and 
revealed. strength to teach schoolboys such [exactness otherwise than inci- 


ioht saquar 
An upright square History should be taught from a series of progressive dentally. I think the vast majority of American teachers will 
answer in the negative. Much is desirable in the study of Latin as 
in all other things; but much must be crowded out, by the limita- 
' tions of time and strength. 
a high standard. Leaving this for a moment, let us turn to the other point as to 
Consistent requirements, with eternal vigilance, yield|the value of scanning verse as an aid to the position of accent. 
Take the opening lines of the Alaeid : 


prism 2” x 6” stands , 
Representation. standpoints. 


at an angle of 45° to 
Commending the good is a strong means of preserying 


the observer ; in front of it and to the left, covering most 
of the lower part of its left face, stands a circular plinth 
1” x3"; a sphere 2” diameter rests on the center of its 
top face. The objects on the same level do not touch 
each other, and the distance of the prism from the plinth 
is such that the lower front corner of the prism appears 
opposite the straight side of the plinth about half way up. 
Draw first the circular plinth and place the center of its 


satisfactory results. 
++) 4 : Arma virumque cano Trojz qui primus ab oris 
Repetition must mature into a habit what the learner Italiam fato profugus Lavinaque venit 


wishes to remember. Litora: multum ille et terris jactatus et alto. 
“Not how much, but how well,” should be the motto Here the metrical accent corresponds with the verbal in ten cases ; 
for successful practice. six words are dissyllables where there would be no opportunity for 
‘ , : ; mistake if the student had read no poetry. In eight cases the ictus 
Omit rears details that are to be memorized only to does not coincide with the verbal accent, and the student might be led 
be forgotten in a week. astray. Under the old system words of one or of two syllables are 
Cultivate the faculties in their natural order ; first form | accented properly without trouble; only in words of greater length 
the mind, then furnish it. does difficulty arise. Again, take the sixth line of the Aneid: 


Impress the mind with the idea before presenting the inferretque deos ; as far as scanning gives help the student is just as 
liable to say in’ferret as infer’ret, since the metrical accent falls on 


lower front edge tangent to the picture line. The major 
diameter of its top face is 1}’’ up from the picture line. 
Draw the group. Erase all construction lines, except the 
invisible parts of the plinth. 





Se sign which represents the idea. the first syllable of all spondees. 
COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE. The development of the intellect is more important Now let us review the old methods. The student memorizes the 
than the acquisition of facts. ordinary rules of accent and the simple laws concerning the length 


of the penult, all of which can be learned in one or two lessons; 
his first book has the quantities marked, and as the child learns 
English, so he learns the proper pronunciation of Latin from the 
lips of his teacher; moreover, according to the best methods, more 


Symmetrical development is obtained only by the 
proper exercise of all the faculties. 
I have not yet seen any other than Prussian schools in] Development requires activity. Activity is a law of 


BY L. R. KLEMM. 


Germany, but have reasons to believe that what j — i : 

: . al Ge ak ahi de what I 4 childhood—aceustom the child to act. and more Latin is spoken in the classroom. When Virgil is 
iere holds good in all other erman states also. The| Those who do not learn to spell well when young| reached, whether in the third or fourth year, the aid given by scan- 
daily register of attendance in Prussian schools is a valu-|seldom acquire the ability to do so. ning is infinitesimal. But 1 must qualify this statement to this 


able legal instrument ; in fact it makes the schoolmaster a] Every plan of culture should excite the interest of the| Were, that it makes @ great difference whether quantitative pro- 
nunciation is the aim. Undoubtedly if Latin is to be pronounced 


power in the state. Careful keeping of this register is ajchildren, and therefore be pleasureable to them 
: . ; , uantitatively, prosody will be 
necessity for the teacher, not on account of the reports he} Different people demand different kinds of govern- Sak ought ss alene it, rn hes th aot Os honed Sos tp a 
. . - 9 . 
has to make to superintendents or inspectors, for very |ment, so do different schools and pupils in the schools. It is very doubtful whether the Romans themselves pronounced 





few statistical reports are made in these schools, but with quantitatively ; the prosody of Plautus and Terence, and the accent- 
this daily register stands or falls the law regarding com- SS ual verse of the later poets seems to point that way, but that quantity 
pulsory attendance. 8 pear —s by the Augustan poets is beyond dispute. The 
Whenever a pupil is marked absent for a week, inquiry LOCAL HISTORY. Sous ee: ae wn haunts eer aie tee 
erence ; the classical work is Schuchardt’s book on vulgar Latin. 


is made as to the causes. i is gi : . . 
Ses de 4 . a = 3 a valid excuse is given, well} The present movement in the study of local history has|To sum up: it does not seem necessary to insist upon quantitative 
and good. But if a willfu absence is noticed, or the par-;many advantages. Any town that has a history, espe-|Promunciation in the schoolboy; it is necessary that the word 
ents’ authority proves inadequate, or if the parents them-|cially if such history reaches back to Indian, Colonial, or|°°°e™* should fall in the proper place, and the aid thereto given 


selves have taken it into their heads to defy the law by| Revolutionary times, will afford the teacher rare opportu- 1 “trek epee tek 
ere for reading Virgil before Cicero. 


sending their child to the factory before he is thirteen’ nities to awaken public and patriotie interest, If the College Hill, Ohio, Wi i Gentes, 
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All communications intended for the Department of Mathematics 
should be addressed to the Editor, F. P. MATZ, M.A., M.Se., Ph.D.. 
Reading, Pa. 





PROOFS OF EUCLID’S 47rH PROPOSITION. 


Twenty-third Proof by C. French, Winchester, N. H. 
@ 


It is evident that 
ACDE = CDKL + 
AEKL... (1); 
but ACDE = }?, 

CDKL = 2, 
and AEKL = p’*. 
Therefore, by substitu- 
tion in (1), we have 
h? = b? + p?, 
Q. E. D. 








Twenty-fourth Proof by J. M. McCready, Black Hawk, Wis. 














G n® 
T AAEG = ACDE; 
A the line FG passes through 
v8 the point EZ ; 
AEKL = AAHJ; 
and 
ACHI = ADKL. 
.*. (AC)? = (AB)? + 
K ( 
ne) 
oF y eo. BD. 


Twenty-fifth Proof by E. Forbes, Winchester, N. H. 
Let AB = b, BC = a, and 














“4 CA =h; then 
F AEFHDC = AEDC + 
Eg _ DEG — DGFH, 
=h?+ }hab—a*... (1). 
1 P Also, AEFHDC = ABC + 
ABFI + CDH — AEI, 
8 = Jab + b+ Jab—j}ab.. (2). 
Equating (1) and (2), and 
solving for h?, we have 
A c h? = a? + 63, 


Q. E. D. 


Twenty-sixth Proof by Miss E, A. Coolidge—a blind student, 











i 
Sot 
Ksenmaye nnneed Since 1 = 1, 2—2, 
\ : H 5 = 5, and3 + 4 = 
ae eG 2 pat Be 6 + 7, it is evident 
cae : cee eto 
ee : (AC)? = (AB)? + 
: ‘, : (BC)? 
on c Q. E. D. 
6 











Twenty-seventh Proof by C. W. Tyson, Louisville, Ky. 
oe 




















y +. c A c 


Obviously, 1 = 1, 2 = 2,3 = 8, 4 = 4, and5 = 5; that is, 
(AC)? = (AB)? + (BC)? Q. EF. D. 


Twenty-eighth Proof by J. G. Thompson, Winchester, N. H. 
Let AB = b, BC =a, AC=h. 
id Erect AD perpendicular to and equal to 
Do P AC. Erect BE perpendicular to and 
equal to AB. Connect Dand EZ. Draw 
DF perpendicular to AD, and DH per- 
ad pendicular to AB. 
Now AADH = AABC, AH = BC 
=a,and BH = DE =b—da. Since the 
triangles ABC and DEF are similar, we 


have DF =h(1 — *) , and EF=a(1 ~~ ¢). 
Obviously, ADEC = ADEB + ABC, 


= }o[b + (b —a)] + fad, = 0? ... (1). 
ADEC = ADFC + DEF, 





A 4 


Equating (1) and (2), and solving for A?, 
(2b — a)h? = (2) — a) (a? + 5). 

.*. A? =a? + 84, Q. E. D. 
ScHoLruM.—This proposition 
can be proved from a variety of 
Jigures. The proof in each case 
4 is based on the principle of sim- 
ilarity of triangles, By making 
AB =AF =), BC = EF =a, 


B 


° AC = AE = h, 
sd and CD =b—a, 
F we can easily effect the required 
sd proof. 








NOTES AND QUERIES. 





CONNECTION OF TEACHER AND PUPILS. 


In the JOURNAL of April 26 Dr. L. R. Klemm points out the 
loss to children from frequent change of teachers, and considers 
how the change may be avoided. This very important question 
has not, I think, received the attention it deserves. Speaking of 
the only schools in which I have worked,—viz., the English,—I 
have no doubt that the progress of the cleverer boys is checked by 
the frequent and sometimes violent changes in methods of study as 
the pupil passes from teacher to teacher. An able or very hard- 
working boy will ‘‘ get his remove ’’ three times in the year; so no 
‘* form-master’’ has the teaching of him for more than twelve or 
thirteen weeks. Does it not seem obvious that teacher and pupil 
are parted just when*they are beginning to understand one another ? 

The Jesuits have, I believe, always adopted the plan recom- 
mended by Dr. Klemm. With them the personal influence of the 
teacher is considered of the highest importance, and the teacher 
has to make a careful study of the powers, the tastes, and the 
habits of each pupil. So teacher and pupil must keep together. 
The same method is common in the great Scotch schools, though 
without the same motive. This method, with some advantages, 
must have many drawbacks. In all schools there are, most likely, 
some weak masters. With us, the harm done by this weakness is 
spread over a large area, but it would be the intellectual and per- 
haps moral ruin of a boy to be handed over to such a teacher for 
the whole of his school life. And how can the same boys be taught 
together year after year, while the rate of progress of some of them 
is so much greater than that of others ? 

I am very glad Dr. Klemm has started the subject for discussion. 

Redhill, Surrey, England. R. H. Quick. 


—_—~o——__ 
‘ 
PRONUNCIATION OF LATIN, 


In reply to ‘‘ Teacher’s’’ questions in the JOURNAL of May 25, 
nothing better can be given than to quote the following note of 
Professor Starkness in the revised edition of his excellent grammar : 

‘*In this country three distinct methods are recognized in the 
pronunciation of Latin. They are generally known as the Roman, 
the English, and the Continental Methods. The researches of 
Corssen and others have revealed laws of phonetic change of great 
value in tracing the history of Latin words. Accordingly, what- 
ever method of pronunciation may be adopted for actual use in the 


classroom, the pupil should sooner or later be made familiar with 
the leading features of the Roman Method, which is at least an ap- 
proximation to the ancient pronunciation of the language.”’ 

To this it may be added that such a study of the leading features 
of the Roman Method as is here recommended will lead most surely 
to the adoption of this method of pronunciation in the classroom. 
The leading features of the method here referred to are easily mas- 
tered, and should be taught by adhering in the pronunciation of 
every word, from the beginning, to the rules as given in all Latin 
grammars. 

The fact that Harvard, Boston University, Wellesley, Smith, 
and many other colleges, are thoroughly converted to this method, 
render it desirable that for the sake of uniformity, if for no other 
reason, it should be generally adopted by all preparatory schools. 

Boston. R. L. PERKINS. 


——_e———_ 
PREFERENCE OF. 


In this sentence from Emerson, ‘‘ His preference of his country 
and condition was genuine,’’ I think that of is used correctly. The 
statement is that his preference was genuine. 

Preference is modified by country and condition, but the require- 


ment of the thought is for a limiting genitive simply, without em- 
phasizing its objective quality. Here preference is equivalent to 
preferring,—his preferring of his country,—where of must be used. 
Preference for would make prominent this objective relation. The 
sentence would then give prominence to two statements: his pref- 
erence was genuine, and, his preference (was) for his country and 


condition. . 
Brooklyn, N. Y. We dame 


——————— 


A SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM. 


Why not call the attention of the classical teachers who criticise 
the weakness of the teaching in the grammar schools to a recent 
circular issued by Cornell University, announcing the proposed es- 
tablishment of a School of Journalism in which occurred this clas- 
sical ‘‘ mixed metaphor ”’ : 

‘* One great aim will be to teach the writing of the Queen’s En- 
glish. The professor will endeavor to develop in his pupils a nose 
for news, so that they may know a good thing when they see it.’’ 

Buffalo, N. Y. » a 


—_—e——_ 


ORTHOEPICAL NUTS TO CRACK. 


What is the difference between a bell fast in Chicago, a Belfast 
in Maine, or a Belfast in Ireland ? 

If a man in court, or at time of courting, were to make a courtesy, 
for the sake of courtesy, would he he so courteous as to he called a 





If a cow sticks in the mud, or a coo sticks in the throat of a dove, 
it would be eorrect to say a cow sticks or a coo sticks, but not so 
when speaking of the acoustics of a room. 

If there were a deficit with a deaf man, should he defer with def- 
erence to a deafer one, or to a deferrer ? 

If a student is elated because he is so late, and exclaims: ‘‘I so 
late!’’ should he, therefore, isolate himself ? 

If I refer to a transfer, am | to infer that it is referable, or trans- 
Serable, or inferable ? 

Would you tell a graphist that a telegraphist cannot tell a graphic 
descripiion by telegraphy ? 

Will a low menial or a high menial have the better hymenial pros- 
pects / 

_ Would a sane man be sanable if he were seen using a seine in the 
river Seine ? 

Though I have seen your pleasant home, Seignior, and have seen 
you real happy, yet these lands are not seigneurial. 

WoORMAN’S PRACTICAL ORTHOEPY. 


—_—o—— 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS, 


Please give the meaning of the letters I. H.S. as used in churches 
or religious mottoes. S. A. E. 

Golden, Colo. 

They stand for the Latin words Jesus hominum Salvator,—Jesus, 
the Saviour of men,—and were placed in a circle above the princi- 
pal door of Santa Croce (the church of the Holy Cross) in Flor- 
ence, by St. Bernardine of Sienna, on the termination of the plague 
of 1347, 





— Is it proper to apply the name statuary to a sculptor ? 

Peoria, Iil. 

Webster gives as the second definition of this word: ‘‘ One who 
professes or practices the art of carving images or making statues.”’ 





— Will the JouRNAL kindly give the meaning of the term 
Agynnian, as applied to a religious sect ? E. 
Andover. 

The Agynnians arose about 694. Their peculiar tenet was a 
vegetable diet, alleging that God had forbidden the eating of 
flesh. The sect still survives in some parts of England. 





— What is the pronunciation of the famous painter’s name,— 
Munkacsy? Who is he, and where bora? I cannot learn any- 
thing of him in the encyclopedias. G. E. W. 
Warren, N. H. 

Moon-kaa-chee. He was born in Munkacs, Huugary, in 1844. 
His real name is Michael Lieb. 


— Who invented Volapiik ? 

St. John, N. B. 

M. Pasteur Schleyer, of the Island of Mainau in Lake Constance. 
He devoted twenty years to the study. 


W. B. 





Has there ever been a suicide at Mt. Vesuvius? Alsois the law 
in England that a suicide’s body should be buried at the intersec- 
tion of cross roads still in force ? F, 

New London, Conn. 

A Frenchman threw himself into the crater of Vesuviusin 1820. 


The law referred to was annulled, we believe, in 1823. 





— What is ‘‘ earth shine ”’ ? nm & & 


Germantown, Pa. 

** Karthshine’’ is the reflection of the sun on the earth to the 
moon and back to the earth again, as seen in the outline of the 
new or the waning moon. 


FACTS. 





ENGLISH KINGS AND QUEENS. 
Their Deaths, and the Causes thereof. 


William the Conqueror died from enormous fat, from drink, and 
from the violence of his passions. 

William Rufus died the death of the poor stags which he hunted. 

Henry I. died of gluttony. 

Henry II. died of a broken heart, occasioned by the bad conduct 
of his children. 

Richard Coeur de Lion, like the animal from which his heart was 
named, died by an arrow from an archer. 

John died, nobody knows how, but it is said from chagrin, which 
we suppose is another term for a dose of hellebore. 

Henry IIL. is said to have died a natural death. 

Edward I. is also said to have died of a ‘‘ natural sickness,’’—a 
sickness which would puzzle all the college physicians to denom- 
inate. 

Edward II. was barbarously and indecently murdered by ruffians 
employed by his own wife and her paramour. 

Edward III. died of dotage, and Richard II. of starvation,—the 
very reverse of George IV. q 

Henry LV. is said to have died of ‘‘ fits caused by uneasiness,’”’ 
and uneasiness in palaces in those times was a very common com- 

laint. 
‘ Henry V. is said to have died of a “* painful affliction, prema- 
turely.’’ This is a courtly term for getting rid ofa king. 

Henry VI. died in prison by means known then only to his jailor, 
and now only known in heaven. 

Edward V. was strangled in the Tower by his uncle, Richard III. 

Richard ILI. was killed in battle. 

Henry VIL. wasted away, as a miser ought. 

Henry VIII. died of carbuncles, fat, and fury. 

Edward VI. died of a decline. 

Queen Mary is said to have died of a broken heart. . 

Oid Queen Bess is said to have died of melancholy, from having 
sacrificed Essex to his enemies. 

James I. died of drinking and the effects of vice. 

Charles I. died on the scaffold. 

Charles II. died suddenly, it is said of apoplexy. 

William III. died of consumptive habits of body and from the 
stumbling of his horse. 

Queen Anne died of dropsy. 

George I. died from drunkenness, which his physieians politely 
called an apopleetic fit. 

George II. died of a rupture of the heart, which the periodicals 
of that day termed a visitation of God. 

George ILI. died as he had lived,—a madman. Throughout 
life he was at least a consistent monarch. 








Also, 
er eee a ee 


ceurtier ? 


George IV. died of gluttony and drunkenness, 
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It is safe to say that whatever of philosophy there may 





is h i ristic k 2»ss, shown how 
7 has with characteristic keenness, show whe f | 
oe be behind the “ how” will live, while the mere craze after 


; ee t] : ‘mitati ace » species on the one 

a ul rhal ot Ke | uca 1¢ Nh, on: pageant ae ae on the other.|the “ how” is sure to be short-lived. No man will rise 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. ir oes Py derstood this in a general way, but if we/to the emergency of the age, no man will permanently 
Dre Ta ao tie in our own minds, | impress himself upon the educational forces of this coun- 
try, who does not understand the philosophy of feeding 
and developing the human mind in the years from six to 
sixteen. It is useless to import a method from Germany 
without laying the foundation thereof in a philosophy 

born with or adopted by us. 








A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. will now make the distinction clear 
W. E. SHELDON, Manager of Advertising indeed nal emphasize *t with pupils, we shall accomplish more, 


ot, Cotenge, te eutherioe’ tr ohieego und | We Shall ask successfully what limitations the ~~ 
and what he has not, advancing him more rapidly where 


Orville Brewer, 170 State Stre 
tisements for THE JOURNAL an 
vicinity. bis eal 

ll letters pertaining to the editorial and business management, an Ki ; aga WT od 
communicatons for the pages of THE JOURNAL should be addressed to/ w, can, and wasting no time where it 1s useless. 
A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. ; 

THE JOURNAL IS SENT TO SUBSCRIBERS UNTIL IT IS ORDERED —— 
STOPPED AND ALL ARREARAGES ARE PAID. 
———————— —— PROF. FRANCIS A. MARCH, LL.D., of LaFayette 
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THE CONTENTS. College, in an address on “The Growth of LaFay- 
, - a * x y y di N ELF 
- -9 ete,” published by the alumni association, discusses the EXAMINE YOURS 


The Beechen Swing (poem). - ° - - 
onan Experiences; or, Obser He does not believe 


Ocean Experiences; or, Observati 


nt Many Seas, - : 9 arn college problem vigorously. : ° 

A Resource for Vacation een ay es eee igs ‘ - Hage to aiterapt to provide s If we could see ourselves as others see us it would be 

Fries tect yee ading. - ‘ © - . 10/it wise for the ordinary college to attempt to pre > g d " . 

A tok from an English Window, _ * * 8 foe aie asl eh pm for college youth, to|® great thing for us in our profession. The best thing 
: : . ow Se © - student life does for us is to tell us how we appear in the 


Applied Psychology (XXXIIL.), ‘ - ; — 
2 2a ce oS ta i » kj 2 ir s ine ant ' : 
please the fancy of the idle or kindle the fires of incipien sa at whee Tenchaes aie Mable: to be waibieliaied 
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eo, : ; ‘on i Je believes that Harvard alone might provide . . - 4 ‘ 
ee oy a - : ° ‘ - ‘ - : ° , - ; ° is — me ° , ‘ j ; ] 6 fe re ae because it is their privilege to be continually estimating 
Methods for the Schoolroom, - - . - . - 14)for all those in this country who need such opportunities. & oth Th : 
Classical Departme : . ‘ ‘ - 16 the thought, language, and acts of others. e teacher, 


Classical Department, - : A committee of the National Council, of which Dr. Pea- 








ano. - s+" , 17 . . . |by the logic of circumstances, furnishes the standard in 
Noses and Queries, - ° a” ee ge = a body, of Illinois, is chairman, will make a report on this oy if Rigo ’ pecan 
5 a rs | Set ee judgment, and is liable to feel that he also furnishes the 
The Philosophy of the “ How,” - ‘ ‘ , ; ig |Subject at San Francisco. it ase Fag 
Examine Yourself, - ° - - - 18 . ! : 
densi - . +. 19 <a We sat ina teachers’ meeting recently where expert train- 
Frivolitics Leave School Karly, - = - = = = = __‘18) Puprts remember more than you think. Things that|ing teachers were reporting to the faculty their estimate of 
ene Van Daa ot Instruction in Form Study and Drawing, 20 they do not recall when the examination paper is before|student-teachers. We thought, as we listened, what an 


Fpic Poetry, - . - ° ° . 22!them, may come to mind later, and be of great service to|admirable thing it would be if, during each year of actual 


Our Book Table, —- - . : - - - 24, 26, 34 z : ‘i 7 : "i : 
Industrial Education, . ° ° . - 28lthem. Niepee de Saint Victor has shown that light vi- experience in teaching, some one in authority could pass 


° - 30 


Annual Reports, - - - © ‘ ' 
ene Sens, : . . . . . - 82/brations may be collected on a piece of copper and re-| helpful judgment upon every teacher's work, but as this 
nericab istorica iction, - - - - - - 7 : 7 . , 

38!tained as silent vibrations for months, and then called |jg impossible, the other thought came, “ Why not examine 
forth under the influence of an awakening agency. That yourself?” We give verbatim a few criticisms that were 


Valuable Books for Teachers, - . . 
BOSTON & CHICAGO, JUNE 18, 1888. mental impressions of schoolroom work are capable of be-| made that afternoon. 


7 ___|ing inactive we know too well; that there is, also, a pos-| Now, why not test yourselves by these criticisms? 
i - a. oe py ps orn 5 ary oni ' = —s sibility of their being called into activity every teacher Why not deliberate carefully upon these suggestions, and 
NEVER give occasion for being styled ‘lifeless. learns with gratitude. os hee nate ne het 





No. 1. Has teaching power.—Questions well, at times 
excellently well.—Works slowly, but is thorough.—At- 
tends to the mechanical work of the class, and is unusu- 


Tue teacher must uniformly discriminate between an ——————____ 
act and its motive. ; —" " ‘ ? 
LessinG, in his Hducation of Mankind, takes the ex- 


“Tue skillful teaching of a little depends upon the|treme view that education gives a man nothing which he 


knowing of a great deal,” is as true as it is old. could not have developed from within himself; that it ally careful in regard to the details, such as headings, 
gives him that which he might have developed from abbreviations, arrangement, etc.—Lacks a sense of re- 


within himself, more quickly and easily. We have sponsibility.—Manner is good.—Has energy enough, but 
no disposition to accept this philosophy, and yet we fails to inspire it in others.—Is quick to take a sugges- 
think it contains a truth which the average teacher is lia-| 4 and act upon it.—Has a love for acquiring knowl- 
edge.—Grows to like every subject for its own sake.— 
Attitudes are good, neither languid nor bustling.—Is not 
physically strong, but her disposition will enable her to 


Cuarues G. LELAND’s “ Practical Education” should 
be read by every believer and disbeliever in industrial 
training. 

Ir is not the mission of manual arts to make artisans, 


8 : eet ble to overlook. We are not able to create brains, we are 
but to prepare pupils in hand, in eye, in mind, to become 


not able to make of the child that which by his make-up 


x ; _ , [he is incapable of being, and yet, we are able by our intel- 
: Keer ~— before the child that the virtue of reading is lectual feeding and exercise to make of him what he|40 much classroom service-—Has a real desire to be just 
in the quality rather than the quantity ; in what and how, could not have been without just such food and training. in every respect.—She thinks about her pupils much 
rather than how much. more than about herself. 
ae No. 2. Labors under the disadvantage of not knowing 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE «“ HOW.” the subject thoroughly.—The matter is quite as new to 
cumme him as to his pupils.—He is lacking in careful habits.— 
Dr. C. Wesley Emerson says, “I cannot teach without} His work is inaccurate and superficial.—His pupils are 
the inspiration of the consciousness that I have the foun-|eager to learn.—He is inconstant.—Gives little time to 
dation of philosophy.” We have been content for many | special preparation for his work.—Fails to distinguish be- 
years in American school life with knowing the “how ”|tween essentials and non-essentials.—Constantly makes 
“A TEACHERY TONE” is the way a friend characterized | regardless of any special consideration of the “ why of the| generalizations from particular cases -—His instability of 


skilled artisans. 





THE majority of the world’s geniuses were the vexation 
of the teacher because of their stupidity, indifference, or 
mischievousness. 


NEARLY every man singles out some one teacher as 
exerting over him an influence second only to that of his 
mother. It is worth much to earn such distinction. 


the feelingless, weak-infleetioned style of a teacher. Avoid|how.” Let us not be misunderstood. There have always|method in analysis of his work shows that he either has 
it at all expense of self discipline. been noble men in the American schoolroom,—few men | not studie® geometry or studied it loosely.—His kindli- 
to-day are worthy a place beside Mark Hopkins, “‘ Sam” |ness is marked.—He has a ruling desire to do his pupils 
Taylor, Greenleaf, George B. Emerson, Tillinghast, Col-|good.—Yet, he has no great love for the work.—Lacks 
burn, David P. Page, and the inspiration of their methods, energy.—His work drags heavily.—Has little power to 
principles, and personality did more to reveal the “ why | question.—His attitudes before the class are not good.— 
tience that gave the world the telegraph. Most of the|°f the how ” than several courses in modern pedagogy. | Does not perceive relations.—He will never be a good 
great achievements of brain and patience have been from | Nevertheless, the average teacher of to-day, or, better,/teacher until he appreciates that he lacks thoroughness 
Ges senteees the average progressive teacher of to-day, has possibili-|in everything he does, and that his practice is far below 
ties and aspirations in the matter of a foundation of phil-| his theory. 

osophy that was undreamed of in early days. This is the 
secret of the inspiration of which Dr. Emerson speaks, — 
it is the “why” of the zeal and aggressiveness of many MR. BEECHER’S SCHOOL DAYS. 
teachers. — 

Those whose words are now everywhere sought owe We never reverenced Henry Ward Beecher more than 
their favoritism to the fact that they have uniformly |When we read the following account of his school days 
sought the “ why of the how” in such a way as to make which is so true to our own earliest school life within 
lla By de abegeaae, — sg! of -~- see the same thing. We do not believe much in twenty-five miles of Boston, that we wish it might be 
Haven. Tome Harris was re. ey sagt ev ' h reread sere hein: IO pits are sas sah inci ent ae 
ae Gaatins os deacon a ae * Res eo 0} s¢ ra taught yon of these “new methods” a quarter of a or public of those “ good, old days.” The school 
solved to note and analyze his method When h “a Paes mand “a oa "gel res a al or! i 1 a a a Seen ere 
half-way home he paused in the street a said t ‘Adil ide a ta haga ig has gp ant eT hn eee a; 
self, “‘ There, I forgot to see how he did it.” Then, a hy gy os oh es ip IK gee ee ea pe heal . — 2: ceynerty = es ane 
flash, he analyzed the real power of the anak ve is meses sy ee valbpinsnarhng explanation of the th pork yee ete Bs parang bases J 
—_— or who|‘‘ why of the how” is so popular that the out-of-school aoe 90m, — the highway, without a tree for shade or 
inspired his audience so that they neither knew nor cared throng is ofttimes more clamorous to have the “new sen none 4) without beck, yard, fence, or circumstance 


. . ° a : t tak tf . ,e 
aaa ene nce” "na a et 
? 


Proressor Day, of Yale, taught his class the subject 
of electricity in his every-day way with no suspicion of 
special consequences the day that S. F. B. Morse caught 
the inspiration from which were born the idea and pa- 


Ir is said there was never a Greek teacher of elocutien 








who was not a philosopher, hence he built a youth into 
mighty power. It may be said with almost equal truth 
that no teacher lives in history except so far as he was a 
philosopher. It is the philosophy of the teacher that 
lives, and yet a teacher may take his philosophy at second 
hand without sacrificing individuality. 
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mer there were all the chips of the winter's wood. In 
winter we were squeezed into the recess of the farthest 
corner, among little boys, who seemed to be sent to school 
merely to fill up the chinks between the bigger boys. Cer- 
stainly we were never sent for any such absurd purpose as 
an education. There were the great scholars,—the school 
in winter was for them, not for us piccaninnies. We were 
read and spelt twice a day, unless something happened to 
prevent, which did happen aboutevery otherday. For the 
rest of the time we were busy inkeeping still. Andatime 
we always had of it! Our shoes always would be scraping 
on the floor or knocking the shins of urchins who were also 
being ‘educated.’ All of our little legs together (poor 
tired, nervous, restless legs, with nothing to do!) would 
fill up the corner with such a noise that, every ten or fif- 
teen minutes, the master would bring down his two foot 
hickory ferule on the desk with a clap that sen shivers 
through our hearts to think how that would have felt if it 
had fallen somewhere else; and then, with a look that 
swept us all into utter extremity of stillness, he would 
ery, ‘Silence in that corner!’ It would last for a few 
minutes ; but little boys’ memories are not capacious. 
Moreover, some of the boys had mischief, and some had 
mirthfulness, and some had both together. The conse- 
quence was that just when we were the most afraid to 
laugh we saw the most comical things. Temptations 
which we could have vanquished with a smile out in the 
free air were irresistible in our little corner, where a 
laugh and a spank were very apt to woo each other. So 
we would hold on and fill up, and others would hold on 
and fill up, too, till by and by the weakest would let go a 
mere whiffet of a laugh, and then down went all the pre- 
cautions, and one went off, and another, and another, 
touching the others off like a pack of fire-crackers! It 
was in vain to deny it. But as the process of snapping 
our heads and pulling our ears went on with primitive 
sobriety, we each in turn, with tearful eyes and blubber- 
ing lips, declared ‘ we didn’t mean to,’ and that was true ; 
and that ‘we wouldn’t do so any more,’ and that was a 
lie, however unintentional, for we never failed to do.just 
so again, and that about once an hour all day long. 

‘“‘In sammer a woman kept the school, sharp, precise, 
unsympathetic, keen, and untiring. Of all ingenious ways 
of fretting little boys, doubtless her ways were the most 
expert. Nota tree to shelter the house; the sun beat 
down on the shingles and clapboards till the pine knots 
shed pitchy tears, and the air was redolent of hot pine- 
wood smell.” 








THE TEACHER AS A READER. 


The teacher must be more and more a reader. He 
must not only read much, but he must read well. He 
cannot expect to read everything any more than any other 
busy worker, bnt the public is coming to expect the 
teacher who takes first rank to be intelligent upon all 
subjects of general interest, and unreasonable as this is 
when carried to the extreme, it is not unreasonable in the 
general application. The teacher is quite apt to speak of 
himself as too much occupied to read, and while we would 
be the last to discount the draft which school work makes 
upon a faithful teacher, we know of no profession, except 
the ministerial, that makes perceptibly less draft. There 
is no busy professional man who finds any way to read 
without special, vigorous effort. The doctor can never 
call an hour his own, and it is not conducive to intensity 
of attention and ease in reading to have one ear on the 
door-bell. The lawyer does not find it natural for him to 
seclude himself for literary indulgence after a hard day’s 
work. Every profession, every man’s social and home 
life, tempts him away from his books, and yet, doctors, 
lawyers, preachers, artists, merchants, teachers, who wish 
to read, do read. 

One must train himself persistently to make every sac- 
rifice required in order to doa reasonable amount of good 
reading. It will never be easy until the habit is formed, 
until neighbors, friends, family, understand that it is as 
impracticable for him to leave his books on the evenings 
or hours assigned to them as it would be to leave his reg- 
ular business. The world is full of idle people, who loaf 
away the time not spent in professional or mercantile 
employment, and men who would be indignant to be 
robbed of ten minutes from a busy day will rob you of 
two hours without a thought of its value, if only you are 
away from business. 

We readily grant that a man owes much to home, 
something to church and society, and yet, no man who 
values his future, no man who realizes what life means, 
can afford to dissipate the hours away from business- 
office or school in the name of home, church, or social 
duties. He will be more to home, church, and society, if 





he is sparing of the time he gives them and does what he 
does as though it were a luxury, if he makes the most of 
his ability and opportunity to read. 

It is not easily demonstrable that the teacher, as com- 
mittees and society are now constituted, will not be as 
likely to be popular, will not cultivate his reputation as 
successfully, who never reads, but devotes himself to mis- 
cellaneous social or religious luxuries. It is glear, how- 
ever, that no man is the wisest, most efficient leader of 
children, who is not himself constantly acquiring knowl- 
edge, who has not the ability to read a book that 
requires brains to read it, who cannot relish the read- 
ing of it, who cannot discipline himself to set aside 
other things regularly for the reading of such a work. 
The teacher who loves to read the best things, and knows 
how to find the time for such reading, will leave an im- 
pression upon his pupils that will be sufficient reward for 
any earnest man or woman. 








WHY BOYS LEAVE SCHOOL EARLY. 


Teachers and all friends of education must join forces 
early and persistently for the preservation of the public 
school system, by making it indispensable to the home, 
to mercantile life, and to patriotism. One duty that now 
presses for immediate attention is the retention of chil- 
dren in school until they complete the grammar school 
course. We have long felt that it was a grave mistake 
to place so much emphasis upon the reading and writing 
clause. It amounts to little for a man to be able merely 
to write his name and read a few sentences in a stum- 
bling way, although he escapes the curse of being “‘illiterate” 
if he cando so. Children must be kept in school until 
they know enough through the school to love knowledge, 
to love to learn through study. 

The fact is that the majority of children are taken from 
school early, in the years when study is*most distasteful. 
They tease to leave school, and parents yield to a vicious 
sentimentality that it is ‘“‘ useless to have a child goto 
school if he doesn’t want to.” We think this accounts for 
the withdrawal of the majority of those who leave 
school early. It is true, also, that some children are 
taken from the lower grades of school in order to learn 
to gain alivelihood. The general impression is that this 
is the reason of the withdrawal of the majority. We 
cannot so think, since of those of whose withdrawal we 
have known personally in the past ten years, not one in 
fifty has learned to gain a livelihood, or has attempted so 
to learn. Nineteen out of twenty have shifted from one 
thing to another at about three or five @ollars a week un- 
til they are old enough to graduate from the high school, 
and then they begin all over again in some new business 
and lparn it. This proves to our mind that they are 
not taken from school “ to learn to earn a livelihood,” as 
Mr. Augustus Jacobson affirms in Higher Ground. 

The unpleasant fact remains, however, that they are 
withdrawn, so that less than twenty per cent. of the boys 
ever enter either of the two higher classes in the gram- 
mar school. It is claimed that manual training holds 
them in school. If this is true, then all prejudices 
must go by the board, philosophy must yield to neces- 
sity, and manual training must be put into the higher 
school grades. If it should be of no special value as a 
means of educational training it would be worth all it 
could cost if it shguld keep the boys in school, at least, 
until they graduate from the grammar school. 

Time can alone determine this. For the present we 
must content ourselves with such facts as can be obtained 
and deduce philosophy from them. The difficulty is, and 
to us it is so far absolutely insurmountable, men’s preju- 
dices warp their view of facts and determine their philos- 
ophy. A man believes or doesn’t believe in manual training, 
instinctively, and once on record he almost never changes 
his attitude, and all experience and philosophy point with 
unwavering persistency to the side of the question in 
which he believes. Under these circumstances it is but 
fair to give precedent to the observations and conclusions 
of those who believe in it, and they affirm, that the 
manual feature added to any high school, even with a 
high tuition fee, fills that department to overflowing with 
boys who would not otherwise go to the highschool. If 
this is true then we all want a manual training attach- 
ment for every high school in the land. 





FRIVOLITIES. 





‘BY WILLIAM H,. HILLS, 


MORNING IN THE SUBURBS. 


How sweet it is to doze and dream 
The early morning hours away! 
To lie in lassitude supreme 
And let your wayward fancy play 
Till all the cares and woes of life 
Are quite forgotten; all is peace ; 
Your brain is free from worldly strife, 
And for the time your troubles eease. 


Half waking, and half in a dream, 
Your every wish seems quite fulfilled. 

Transferred to realms of bliss you seem ; 
With visions fair your soul is thrilled. 

The curtains, swaying in the breeze, 
With half-closed eyes you dimly see ; 

The twittering birds among the trees 
Their notes unite in jubilee. 


How soft the downy couch, on which 
Stretched ont in languorous ease you lie! 
How fresh the morning air! How rich 
The scent of flowers floating by! 
But oh! with what a sudden shock 
Your wife breaks off your fancies vain : 
**Come, John,”’ she calls, ‘‘ it’s eight o’ clock, 
If you don’t skip, you'll miss the train.’’ 





Heaven is not reached at a single bound; and still men will step 
on tacks and try it. 

A mother can extract more meaning out of a half-minute dis- 
course from her sixteen-months-old baby than a Harvard professor 
can find in a whole volume of Phillips Brooks’ sermons. 

Love is a mystery,—and it never seems more mysterious to any 
one than it does to the lovers themselves as they look back upon it 
about ten years after the wedding. 

Crimson is the Harvard color, and some nights the boys do their 
level best to make all Cambridge match. 

It is a mistake for a young man to think that because he has got 
a little woman for a wife his expenses are going to be correspond- 
ingly small. The smaller the woman, he will find, the daintier the 
boots and the bonnets she wears, and the bigger the bills. 

Travel is a great luxury. It gives a man a chance to sneer at 
everything he sees while he is away and compare it unfavorably 
with what he has at home, and then, when he gets back, to sneer 
at everything just the same and tell his neighbors how much better 
everything is abroad. 

There is always room at the top, but when a man starts to go up 
he generally finds that just at that moment the elevator isn’t 
running. ' 

The boy who has a new knife and doesn’t manage to cut his 
fingers with it before dark, may some day learn how to sweep and 
to wash dishes successfully, but he will never get to be President of 
these United States, even if he lives to be a hundred and three 
years old. 

It is easy enough for almost anybody to make a living as a pro- 
fessional humorist. All a fellow has got to do is_to write a lot of 
funny things, and then get editors to buy them. 

Hope is Heaven’s dearest gift to man; that is to say, it is the 
one that generally costs man most when he finds that he has got to 
give up hoping. 

The difference between a veterinary surgeon and a horse doctor 
is not palpable to some people, but it becomes very plain when the 
veterinary surgeon sends in his bill. 





THIS AND THAT. 


— ‘* Now Nature hangs her mantle green 
On every blooming tree, 
And spreads her sheets 0’ daisies white 
Out o'er the grassy lea.’’ 

— The Belgian government has ordered instruction in household 
work and hygiene to be givenin all the elementary schools for girls. 

— The Mohammedans have ninety names for God; but among 
them all they have not ‘‘ Our Father.”’ 

— The Chinese government has decided to erect monuments to 
General Gordon on the scenes of his victories over the Taiping 
rebels. 

— Hon, Hannibal Hamlin had a brother named Julius Cmsar 
Cincinnatus, and his four sisters bore the names of Europe, Asia, 
Australia and America. 

— The surveying for the St. Gothard Tunnel was so nicely done 





that although the tunnel is nine and a quarter miles long the two 
galleries were bored with such precision that they met with a dif- 
ference of only four inches in level and a lateral deviation of less 


than eight inches. 

— Cornell University is to take a new departure in September 
by the establishment of a school of journalism. Professor Smith 
will lecture on the condition of newspaper work in the great cities, 
and will also act as managing editor of a staff of students organized 
like that of a daily paper. 

— Hannah More, when she was told a tale against any one in her 
village, usually answered, ‘‘ Come, we will go and ask if that be 
true.’ The effect was something wonderful. ‘The tale-bearer, 
taken aback, would begin to say, ‘‘ Well, perhaps there may have 
been a mistake,’’ and beg that no notice be taken of the matter. 
But no, the good lady would go there and then, taking the scandal- 
monger with her, to make inquiry and compare accounts. If all 
tale-bearers could be treated in this way, few tales would be told. 

— Macaulay was but fifteen years old when he wrote the follow- 


ing familiar lines to his mother,— 
** My mind to me a kingdom is; 
Such perfect joy therein I find, 
As doth exceed all other bliss 
That God or nature hath assigned.” 
— Acts and Anecdotes of Authors. 


— In the native schools of Egypt the children are all seated on 
the floor in a large room, the teacher being on the platform with a 
long stick. The principal study pursued is that of the Koran, or 
Mohammedan Bible, and three or four times as many hours are 








spent at this as at any other study.—Christian Register. 
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THE PRANG COURSE OF INSTRUCTION | duce Drawing into the public schools of the state. Profes- 
IN | Sor Smith had received a thorough training at the famous 

FORM STUDY AND DRAWING. | South Kensington Art School of London, and he had also 

‘had fifteen years’ experience in teaching in the Industrial 
He was in many respects well qual- 
He had valuable tech- 


How iT HAS BEEN DeveLorpep IN PusLic SCHOOLS, | Schools of England. 
AND WHAT IT STANDS FOR IN PuBLIC EDUCATION. | ified to inaugurate the work. 


, : ical knowledge, ¢ ras ¢ an of strong convictions. 
The past twenty years more than cover the period dur- | ™ al knowledge, and was a man strong 


| ° ° . 2 
. » hs C8 siz - his work and also remark- 
Drawing has been He had great enthusiasm for his € € 


schools E we 
Beside these qualifications 


ing which in American 
recognized as a fundamental study in public education. | able powers of organization. lty of ing thi 
. . : » possessed a very hs , faculty of “ putting things 

It will not be questioned that the first earnest movement he posse ssed a very happy faculty : = ns : 
i : : . | with tongue and with pen, and was able therefore to rouse 
in favor of Drawing, as a public school study, began in 

Massachusetts in 1870, when Dr. John D. Philbrick, and | 
other eminent citizens of Boston, secured the passage of jat the very beginning. 
a law by the Legislature of Massachusetts requiring the | pared to assist him, and no models or textbooks were in 


teaching of Drawing in all the schools of the state. From | existence suitable for use in the schools. 

this simple beginning has devel itl Art Ed | His first steps, therefore, were to provide means for 
ai ee x.cuge-! “ah yore 2 ag rth a " - 7 training teachers, and textbooks for use in the schools. 
tional movement, which is largely influencing public edu- Accordingly the Massachusetts Normal Art School was 


cation in all our leading schools, and which is destined to} soon established by the State Board of Education, under 
‘the direction of Professor Smith, and he entered at once 


industrial development of the nation. | upon the preparation of a series of textbooks for public 
Two distinct phases of development are observable in schools, which —s published by the Prang Company, 7 
e Pea gate ‘firm which had a national reputation as Art Publishers. 
this movement thus far. The first may very properly be | In the preparation of these textbooks, he receives much 
called the industrial phase, 1870 to 1878, during which | valuable criticism and assistance from Mr. Chas. B. Stet- 


period the study of Drawing was advocated and taught | son, one of our ablest educators whose early death was 
'a great loss to public education in this country. 


a very deep interest in his effort. 
In starting the work in the schools he had to commence 


have a still greater influence upon the educational and 


principally for its value in the industrial occupations ; the 
second may be called the educational phase, 1878—1888, 
during which period the instruction has been broadened | his textbooks was a great advance on all previous meth- 
from a special industrial purpose, into a general educa-| ods of teaching Drawing. It was based upon Plane Ge- 
ometry, Orthographic Projection, Scientific Perspective, 
Historic Ornament, and Decorative Design. Up to that 
time Drawing in the popular mind had been regarded as 
related almost entirely to artistic work, and as of value 
only to specially endowed pupils. Hence the little in- 
struction that had been given in the schools was of the 
most vague and indefinite character. Professor Smith, 
therefore, did a great pioneer work in giving a scientific 
basis to the instruction, and in making clear the close re- 
lation of Drawing to the daily occupations of life. 
Professor Smith’s labors were quickly and generously 
recognized throughout the country. His textbooks were 
sachusetts Legislature, the Massachusetts State Board of — oe the schools of the leading cities, and the 
Sdssethon end the fches’ (i ae oe ee alter Smith System of Drawing ” soon came to be re- 
cation a 100 munittee of Boston united in| garded as the only practicable system before the public ; 
calling the late Prof. Walter Smith from England to intro-| and at the Centennial Exhibition in 1876 itreceived great 


tional one of great value in the mental training of every 
child. 

The history of the movement through these two phases 
of development is not without interest. It shows a steady 
growth. It also shows that the splendid results now 
coming from so many schools are not exceptional or spe- 
cial in their character ; and that they have an educational 
value far greater than a wage-earning value in the indus- 
trial occupations, valuable as they are in this respect. 


Tae INpusTRIAL PHAsE UNDER Pror. WALTER SMITH. 


Immediately after the passage of the law by the Mas-| 





Professor Smith’s course of instruction as given in the | 
Massachusetts Normal Art School and as embodied in | very serious problem in the future conduct of their whole 


praise from European experts for its practical, indus- 
trial features. 

Great as were the merits of Professor Smith’s course, a 
few years’ experience with his textbooks in the schools 
brought to light some serious defects in his educational 
ideas and in the arrangement of the instruction. At the 
same time a more attentive study of the general subject 
of Art Education on the part of leading educators, made 


plain the fact that Drawing had broader claims for sup- 


No — teachers were pre- 





port than those of an industrial or utilitarian value. In 
other words, public opinion in regard to Art Education 
had greatly advanced; and to maintain Drawing as a 
fundamental study in public schools, it was necessary to 
show that it was an essential feature in the general edu- 
cational training of every child. Professor Smith's 
course was not based on this broad educational idea, and 
important changes in the course were therefore necessary. 
They*were changes, however, which Professor Smith was 
not prepared to make. He did not realize their impor- 
tance. He had not been a student of education, or of ed- 
ucational methods, and hence had no just appreciation of 
the new methods of teaching brought in by the Kinder- 
garten on the one hand and the objective study of Science 
on the other. With him industrial development was the 
main end in view, and he would make public education 


tributary thereto. 


Tue EpucATIONAL PHASE UNDER THE PRANG Epbvuca- 
TIONAL COMPANY. 


In 1878, therefore, the Prang Company had to face a 
Art Educational enterprise. Their business had been 
built up on the strength of Professor Smith’s name, and 
at great expense ; and now changes were demanded in the 
course of instruction which called for large expenditures 
for entirely new models, textbooks, and materials. 

This condition of things was promptly met by Mr. 
Louis Prang who now took the responsibility for the fur- 
ther conduct of the enterprise. He saw clearly that Pro- 
fessor Smith’s contributions had been of great value in 
starting the movement; but he saw also that a course of 
instruction in Drawing to be permanently successful in the 
schools, must not only embody thorough technical knowl- 
edge of the subject, but must also conform to sound peda 
gogical methods of teaching. It required something more 
than courage to strike forward in the new direction. It 
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required a just appreciation of educational conditions, and 
a clear-sighted view of the possibilities of Art Educational 
development to justify an undertaking so considerable in 
extent, and involving such important educational and finan- 
cial responsibilities. 

Mr. Prang was, however, the man for such an emer- 


gency. 


course were necessary and could be made, he set about pro- 


Having satisfied himself that the changes in the 


viding the means for their realization, Professor Smith 
agreeing to co-operate heartily in the undértaking. 
The planning of the new course, — which soon became 


known as the Prang Course,—and the supervision of its 
preparation, were intrusted to Mr. John 8S. Clark, who for 
six years had been closely identified with Professor Smith 
and Mr. Stetson in preparing the Smith Course. Mr. 
Clark has also had charge of the introduction of the Smith 
Course into the schools, the preparation of courses of 
study, ete., and thus had gained a definite knowledge of 
the practical requirements for the successful conduct of 
the study in the schools. In this introductory work, he 
had been ably assisted by Mr. Chas. H. Ames, who has been 
identified with the undertaking almost from the begin- 
ning, and whose rare abilities in presenting the various 
features of Art Education to educators, teachers, and 
school officers, has been of very great value in all stages 
of the enterprise. 

While engaged in this work Mr. Clark had also given 
much attention to the Kindergarten movement and to gen- 
eral Industrial Education ; and when Dr. John D. Runkle 
and Dr. C. M. Woodward brought forward their plans for 
Manual Training, Mr. Clark was among the first to point 
out that instruction in Drawing and Manual Training 
should go hand in hand. 

At an early stage in the work, in 1879, Mrs. Mary 
Dana Hicks of Syracuse was called to assist in the under- 


“taking. Mrs. Hicks was a thoroughly trained teacher of 


Drawing. She had taught and supervised Drawing in 
the public schools of Syracuse, and for several years 
had used Prof. Smith’s Course, and was therefore familiar 
with the conditions which surround the teaching of Draw- 
ing in public schools. She had also been an earnest stu- 
dent of educational methods and was deeply interested in 
the Kindergarten and Industrial movements in education. 
Beside this she was a lady of fine literary ability and 
artistic culture, and the Prang Course as it stands to- 
day owes much to her rare knowledge and wide educa- 
tional experience. 

As the work developed, very valuable assistance was 
rendered by contributions and criticisms from the follow- 
ing eminent teachers : 

Prof. Otto Fuchs, formerly Principal of the Massachu- 
setts Normal Art School and now Principal of the Mary- 
land School of Desiga; by Walter S. Perry, formerly 
Supervisor of Drawing in the public schools of Worcester, 
and now Professor of Drawing and Industrial Art in the 
Pratt Industrial Institute of Brooklyn, N. Y. ; by Prof. W. 
S. Goodnough, Supervisor of Drawing in the public schools 
of Célumbus, O., and Director of the Columbus Art 
School; by Miss Josephine C. Locke, Supervisor of Draw- 
ing in the public schools of St. Louis; Mrs. E. F. 
Dimock, Supervisor of Drawing in the public schools of 
Chicago ; Mrs. H. J. Carter, Professor of Industrial Art, 
Industrial Normal College, New York; Miss Ada M. 
Laughlin, Supervisor of Drawing in the public schools of 
St. Paul, Minn. ; Miss Abbie M. White, Supervisor of 
Drawing in the public schools of Providence, R. I.; Miss 
Kate P. Shattuck, Supervisor of Drawing in the public 
schools of Fall River; Miss L. E. Fay, Supervisor of 
Drawing in the public schools of Springfield, Mass.; Miss 
L. B. Pingree and Miss M. E. Lombard, Directors of the 
free Kindergartens, supported by Mrs. Quincy Shaw of 
Boston. 


Tue Distinctive FEATURES OF THE PRANG CouRSE. 


In laying out the Prang Course a clear distinction was 
made between the subject matter to be studied and ex- 
pressed by drawing, and the practice of Drawing itself. 
Accordingly Freehand Drawing and Mechanical Drawing 
were entirely eliminated from the subject matter to be 
studied and treated simply as two means of expressing 
what had been studied, thus opening the way for their 
proper treatment as features in physical and manual 
training. 

The next step was to make an educational arrangement 
of the subject matter to be taught. It was apparent that 


a knowledge of Form derived from a study of models of | gr 


type-forms, and from objects must be made the basis of 
the instruction. The study of objects, of things, was there- 
fore put at the very foundation of the Course. This object 
study was then developed on three different lines, and for 
three different purposes: (1) In the making, or Construc- 
tion of objects ; (2) In representing the pictorial appear- 
ance of objects; (3) In decorating objects to enhance 
their value through beauty, thus leading to the three-fold 
subject divisions of Construction, Representation, and 
Decoration. The arrangement of details under these di- 
visions was as follows : 





Under Construction, in the study of the solid models 
and objects, the geometric facts of the forms, or geometric 
views of their faces, were presented. Then followed the 
study of these facts leading to the Development of Sur- 
faces, to Working Drawings, to Geometrical Drawing, to 
Orthographic Projection, and to Constructive Design. 

Under Representation, in the study of the solid models 
and objects, the views of the forms as wholes were pre- 
sented. Then followed the study of the appearance of 
objects in three dimensions leading to Perspective Draw- 
ing, to Drawing in Light and Shade and Color, and to 
Pictorial Composition or Design. 

Under Decoration the plane geometric figures were 
shown to be derived from the faces of the solid models, 
aud made the basis of the instruction. Then followed the 
study of Geometric Ornament, Historic Ornament, and 
Conventionalization leading to Decorative Design. 

As thus presented, the various features of Drawing 
which had heretofore been presented as a confused medley 
of subjects, yielded to an intelligible formulation or arrange- 
ment, in a Course of Study developing through all grades 
of schools from primary to high schools. 

In basing the course upon models and objects, the way 
was opened for allying the instruction in primary schools 
with the Kindergarten methods of Object Study, Model- 
ing, and Making. In the study of the facts of form and 
of Working Drawings in the subject of Construction, the 
connection between Drawing and Manual Training and 
general Industrial work was clearly established ; through 
the study of the appearance of objects in the subject of 
Representation, the principles of Perspective were ob- 
served, and the demands of Pictorial Composition were 
fully met; while in the subject of Decoration, by the 
study of simple geometric arrangements, Historie Orna- 
ment, Conventionalization, and the practice of Decorative 
Design, the cultivation of the taste of the pupil was am- 
ply provided for. 

In short, by this classification and arrangement, the 
study of Drawing was given an entirely new character in 
education. Properly defined, it became the Study of 
Form and of Objects, and Drawing became a means of 
expressing ideas in such study. 


THe PUBLICATIONS OF THE PRANG CouURSE. 


The preparation of the Textbooks, Models, and Mate- 
rials for the Prang Course began in 1879, and has been 
steadily pursued during the past nine years, new text- 
books and new editions of previous ones, and new models 
appearing from time to time as the development of the 
study in the schools has demanded. 

In 1879-80 a tentative series of textbooks was brought 
out for primary and grammar schools. Although many 
of the scientific features of Professor Smith’s Course were 
retained in these textbooks, the greater part of the in- 
struction was based on the new ideas and methods. In 
the work for primary schools the instruction began with 
the study of models and objects by pupils handling them 
and modeling them in clay ; paper folding and paper cut- 
ing were also introduced as preparatory to the Drawing, 
and thus Form Study and Drawing in these schools was 
objectively begun, and so satisfactory have been the re- 
sults that instruction in Drawing in Primary Schools 
throughout the country is now proceeding on these lines. 

In the grammar schools, however, the teachers were 
not prepared, nor were the school conditions ripe for the 
introduction of the subject of Construction, and therefore 
in the first textbooks of the Prang Course the instruction 
was devoted principally to the subjects of Representation 
and Decoration. The idea, however, of making Construc- 
tive Drawing one of the subjects in the course was dis- 
tinctly pointed out in the Manuals; and the idea of event- 
ually making it one of the special features of the course 
was very distinctly stated. 

Through the addresses of Mr. Clark and Mrs. Hicks, and 
those of Mr. Perry of Worcester, Mr. Goodnough of Colum- 
bus, Miss Locke of St. Louis, and other eminent teachers of 
Drawing, a knowledge of the elements of this subject spread 
widely and rapidly in the schools, so that in 1882 the time 
was ripe for the introduction of Constructive Drawing as 
an integral part of the Course. Accordingly, in 1882, a 
revision of the textbooks issued in 1879 was begun, in 
which, under the title of the “ Clark Edition,” the three 
subjects of Construction, Representation, and Decoration 
were presented in their proper co-relation to one another ; 
and during the intervening five years additional text- 
books and models have been prepared, so that now the 
Prang Course presents a complete course of instruction in 
Form Study and Drawing for all grades of primary, 
ammar, and high schools. 

Thus it will be seen that The Prang Course of Instruc- 
tion in Form Study and Drawing is the legitimate out- 
growth of a great educational movement, which for nearly 
twenty years has been extending over the country, and 
that it embodies an amount of technical knowledge and of 
experience in teaching the study in the schoolroom that is 
simply unrivalled. The wide adoption of this Course in 
the leading schools of the country, the splendid results 
that are shown by its use, and the fact that over 2,000,000 
children are being taught by it, are not only emphatic 
testimony to its great educational worth, but also show 
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that it is exerting an influence upon public education in 
America which is national in its character and extent. 


A New Srep By tae Prane Company 1n Poustic 
Art EpvucaTIon. 


While the study of Form and Drawing has been devel- 
veloping in the schools of the leading cities throughout 
the country, but little has been done in the schools of the 
smaller cities and towns, owing to the fact that the regu- 
lar teachers are not prepared to teach the study. The 
Prang Company have now undertaken to meet this diffi- 
culty by forming Normal Drawing Classes for instructing 
teachers through home study and by correspondence. 

These classes are under the direction of able and ex- 
perienced teachers of Drawing, and the method of instrue- 
The work is 
clearly and definitely laid out in stages, and students are 
given Models and Textbooks to study. When the work 
of any one stage is completed it is sent to Boston, is there 


tion is proving in every way successful. 


critically examined, and then returned to the students 


with needed criticisms and suggestions. Students from 
nearly every state in the Union are enrolled in these 
classes, and a person has only to see some of the admir- 
able work that is coming in from these students to become 
convinced of the complete practicability of this plan of 
instruction. We write from a careful observation of 
work that has come in from students in New York, Ohio, 
Iowa, and Minnesota. No ArtSchool, or Normal School, 
in the country requires such thorough educational work, 
and none requires better elementary technical work. We 
thought at first that such a method of instruction was not 
at all suitable for such a study as Form and Drawing ; 
but an extended examination of the work of students in 
these classes shows conclusively, that under the direction 
of experienced teachers this method has some very de- 
cided advantages over personal instruction. It very soon 
appears if the student is wanting in the essentials,—a 
good knowledge of the fundamental branches, an ac- 
quaintance with educational methods, or an appreciation of 
the practical uses of Form and Drawing; then, as most 
of the drawing is from objects, the handwork speaks for 
itself as to the power of observation, the skill of hand, 
and the taste of the student. Mere skill of hand, how- 
ever, is regarded as the least important feature in the 
elementary work: 

Another point is particularly noticeable: When the 
students are thrown upon themselves, they have to put 
more serious thought into their work than when working 
under personal instruction. It is an easy matter to get a 
criticism from a teacher right at hand; but when the in- 
structor is hundreds of miles away, and criticises only on 
results, students are thrown largely upon their own intel- 
ligence in the progress of the work. Hence the work in 
these classes shows a remarkable degree of thoughtfulness 
and independence and originality. Indeed the work 
abundantly shows, that any intelligent teacher who is will- 
ing to give a portion of time to earnest home study, can- 
not only learn to draw, but can also be fitted to teach 
Drawing well in regular school work. 

Three regular classes have been formed,—Class A, for 
teachers in Primary Schools; Class B, for teachers in 
Grammar Schools ; Class C, for supervisors ,of Drawing. 
A special class has also been formed for providing simul- 
taneous instruction to all teachers in schools where Draw- 
ing is introduced for the first time. No educational un- 
dertaking, of a public or private nature, has met with a 
more cordial support than the establishment of these 
classes. They supplement, in a practical way, all pre- 
vious efforts to make Drawing a common subject in edu- 
cation. 

It is evident that Drawing cannot become a permanent 
study in the schools of the smaller places unless 
the regular teachers a:e prepared to give the instruction, 
and hence the establishment of these classes by the Prang 
Company is destined to be of great public benefit. They 
have been most cordially welcomed and commended by 
such eminent educators and superintendents as Dr. Wm. 
T. Harris, James MacAlister, Edwin P. Seaver, Dr. C. 
M. Woodward, Prof. N. A. Calkins, and many others. 

From this brief sketch it will be seen that the Prang 
enterprise stands as one entirely unique in educational 
history. There is nothing to be compared with it. It is 
a private enterprise, it is true; but it was founded by Mr. 
Prang with such a sincere purpose of having it subserve 
the highest public good, and has been developed out of 
such a wide experience in the schools, and with the aid of 
so many able teachers, that it has won the cordial support 
of the leading educators of the country, and is now one of 
the most powerful and important educational influences in 
America. 

With its completely developed course of instruction in 
Form and Drawing for the schools, and its thorough and 
comprehensive plan for the _ truction of teachers, it takes 
rank with the broadest edueational provisions of Euro- 
pean governments for the promotion of Art and Industrial 
Education. 

Its beneficial effect upon the future development of 





public edueation in this country cannot be over-stated. 
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EPIC POETRY. 





BY J. S. SNODDY, MISSOURI STATE UNIVERSITY. 





Emotions are characteristic of youth. As individuals in their 


youth are controlled by their feelings, so nations in their youth are | 


governed by the peculiar emotions and passions connected with 
their early histories. And these emotions invariably find expression 
through the medium of lyric poetry. Not only is this true of single 
nations, but universal history shows that the lyric was the earliest 
The poetry of the Hebrews may be con- 
It stands apart in 


of the world’s poetry. 
sidered as the primeval poetry of literature. 


literary history beautiful and solitary, ‘“‘ like a pillar of fire in the | 
The Arabic, Greek. and Roman poetry had 


poetical wilderness.”’ 
not yet come into existence. The poetry of the Hebrews was de- 
cidedly characteristic of the oriental nations. It was the kind of 
poetry that peculiarly suited their age. It was the exponent of 
their religion and their civilization. Here we find a majesty of 
thought and fervor of expression which no other poetry has ever 
excelled. It is the highest stage ever attained in the domain of 


lyric poetry. 


ature there was developed another form of poetry. The human | 
mind could no longer rest content with mere emotional poetry, but | 
called for the muse to mingle in the active arena of life. This | 
phase of poetry is known as epic poetry. The epic is the noblest | 
form of poetry. It presents to us the external views of life, and | 
deals with those affairs which concern the masses of humanity. | 
Ignoring the inner feelings of man, it treats of the heroic and mo- | 
mentous events which mark the progress of national civilizations. | 
Such poetry must necessarily be calm, sustained and progressive ; | 
and the poet who would succeed in this department of literature | 
must possess the highest power of imagination, and his taste must | 
be simple and pure. | 
The world’s first great epic poet was Homer,—a name which, | 
although looming up to-day a vast mountain peak in history, fades 
away in the dim distance of antiquity as one of the uncertainties of | 
tradition. In regard to his life-history nothing is definitely known, | 
nor is it necessary that his history should be written. Mankind does 
not need it. The J/iad alone is a sufficient monument for posterity. 

Far better that its author should remain enshrouded in obscurity. 

While the history of the man remains unknown, his poetry is en- 
hanced by its heroic mysteriousness and surrounded by a divine | 
halo of epic grandeur. Rome fell. Her architecture of marble | 
has crumbled into ruins. Her national greatness has passed away ; | 
but Virgil's neid, the greatest monument ever erected by that | 
nation, remains as a lasting memorial. It is an epic poem be- | 
queathed to all humanity. l 


—— ; | i 
h as | stored wit : 
l suc pore l with fervent heat until it flamed into a beacon 


poems of ancient times, 


grea ies, although other 
Indien 2 ; the Argonantica 


| the Indian Ramayana and Mahabharata, 
| Greeks and the Punica of the Latins, may ¢ 
| history. Ossian, the *‘ Celtic Homer, of the fourteenth century, 
celebrates the glory of Scotland in his 
nothing were given to the world of Portugal 
Lusiad, her fame in history would be permanent. What would 
Italian history be to us if it were not for Ariosto’s Orlando Furiono, 
Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered, and Dante's Divina Commedia? Spain 
| claims the honor of an epic poem in Ercilla’s Arancana, and Peanse 
‘in Voltaire’s Henriade. The Nibelungenlied and Klopstock’s Mes- 
sias have given an epic renown to German poetry. England might 
‘have been amply honored with Glover’s Leonidas as her national 
epic had it not been overshadowed by Milton’s Paradise Lott. 
| In contemplating the genius of the world’s epic poets, it 1s neces- 
imes in which they lived and the circumstances 


| sary to consider the ti ' 
‘which surrounded them. Homer, Virgil, Dante, and Milton may 


be justly called the four great epic poets. Their poems are reflec- 
tions of four great phases in the history and development of man- 
kind. Homer and Virgil were the representatives of mythology ; 
| Dante and Milton, of Christianity. Homer represents the heroic 


° Py ° } ‘ 
But as the world advanced in intellectual attainments, in liter- | age of Greece. 


To the people of Greece the mountains, rivers, and seas, were 
supernatural and divine. Their heroes were gods. Virgil repre- 
sents the maturity of mythology. His Aneid mirrors the majesty 
of the Roman Empire. The Commedia of Dante, on the other 
hand, is an image of the middle ages. It stands alone in literary 
history a landmark on the boundary line between the ancient and 
the modern. It represents the age of chivalry, the age of im- 
perialism, the age of Christianity. Milton, too, was a knight- 
errant in the cause of Christian chivalry; but the phase of Chris- 
tianity, which he took up the gauntlet to defend, was directly the 
antithesis of that espoused by Dante. Dante's was the poetry of 
Catholicism; Milton’s, the poetry of Protestantism. As Homer 
represents the childhood of mythology, so Dante represents the un- 
developed state of Christianity; and as Virgil may be considered 
the impersonation of the manhood of mythology, so Milton may 
be justly regarded as the champion of Christianity in all its glory. 

The life-work of each of the four great epic poets is to us a veri- 
fication of the old maxim, ‘‘ The age calls, and its hero comes.’’ 
These are distinct periods in history. There are times in the his- 
tory of humanity when the ‘‘ muse catches fire and inspiration from 
the storm and genius rides upon the whirlwind.’’ At such times 
Homer and Virgil were actuated to pen their renowned epics. 
Dante appealed to the muse in a time when all Europe was excited 
by the struggle of the Guelphs and Ghibellines. It was during the 
political and religious frenzy that took possession of the human 
mind throughout the civilized world, and brought about the 


| 


laim a place in epic | light 
> | among the noblest masterpieces of human geniug, 


Fingal and Temora. If | 
s literature but Camoén’s | the times of mythology a 


h such sublime thoughts. These events caused his im- 
for the world, an epic poem well worthy of being classed 


If epic poetry is the highest developed phase of poetry, and if 
nd chivalry have passed away; if the 
world has entered upon a new era of civilization, the question arises, 
What is the epic poem of to-day? It is claimed that the spirit of 
resent age is against epic poetry. Poetry is as immortal as the 
vi of neato fot ye long as he is capable of admiring the beau- 
tiful and of feeling an appreciation for that which is noble and 
sublime; as long as nature continues to be vocal with melody, so 
long shall poetry find a ready response in the human heart. True, 
there is no epic poet to-day. The modern epic is too grand to be 
written. Human language cannot express it. It, nevertheless, 
stands visibly out before us, made resplendent in the glorious light 
of truth. The epic of modern times is science. The queen of 
science, like an angel of judgment, has passed her scepter over the 
whole civilized world, and heroic deeds that once moved the hearts 
of humanity seem to us but faint echoes from the fabled land of 
song or the gentle murmur of a brook whose gurgling music is lost 
as it flows into the broad ocean of science. : 
Science is avowedly opposed to superstition. Faith and mysteries 
must submit to reason. It is often claimed by some that there is 
an open conflict between science and religion ; but there is no such 





conflict. Between true science and true religion there can be no 
collision. Science, in its broad acceptation, is the hand-maid of 
religion. It is science that opens to us the secret recesses of nature. 


The mission of science is truth, and truth is the soul of the poet's 
thought. In seeking the true poetry of to-day we do not wander 
among painted bowers of visionary Arcadias, or dream over imagi- 
nary Utopias, but read on the scroll of nature the truths of science, 


_the very essence of poetry. There is more true epic poetry in the 


contemplation of the marvelous developments of science as illus- 





trated by the touch of a little maiden’s* finger on the electric key 
that caused the wonderful explosion in New York harbor than all 
the combined conceptions of Milton’s Paradise Lost. ; 

To the poets of ancient times, who were unaided by science, 
nature’s sylvan groves teemed with aérial beings, the gushing 
springs and purling brooks murmured songs in unison to the dance 
of fantastic sprites, the caves that yawned beneath the hills were 
inhabited by myriads of genii, mysterious forms rode upon the 
waves of the girdling ocean, and the mountains whose towering 
peaks pierced the azure skies were abodes of their gods. But in 
studying the poetry of modern science we at once leap beyond the 
bounds allotted to the poets of old. Science has given to nature 
an intelligible language by which we may interpret all her myste- 
rious designs. The poet of science finds ‘‘sermons in stones, 
books in running brooks,’’ and realizes that the material world 
around him is replete with epic poetry, and as he gazes into the 
measureless space beyond our earth he finds more worlds bound to 
other worlds, and systems of worlds chained to still other systems, 
all impelled to move in harmony and keeping time to the music of one 
grand universal law. There he reads the poem of Nature, the 
highest of all epic poetry, while to imagination’s ear a “‘ still small 
voice ’’ whispers a song whose harmony accords with the ‘* music 
of the spheres,’’—an epic that cannot be written in human lan- 





guage,—a poem whose author is God. 


The lliad and Mneid are esteemed by some as the world’s | struggles of Cromwell and Napoleon, that Milton’s mind was| * Mary Newton. 
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[From C. P. C. Warrcome, Principal of the High 


{ [From th 
School, Sandwich, Mass ] 


These neat and handy volumes are attractive sim- 


spent in the count 


> CRITICAL NOTES; NUMEROUS 


oems. brilliant book on athletics. 


RACE, Ete. By Wm. Morris. 


ve Christian Intelligencer.] 


HOMESTEAD HIGHWAYS. 
By HERBERT SYLVESTER, author of “ Prose 
Pastorals.” 12mo. Gilt top. $1.50. | 


“Our author’s love of nature amounts toapassion,| « 
and has the added glamour of a happy childhood 


nor so sweet as the old associations.”’ 


THE PILGRIM REPUBLIC, a 
An Historical Review of the Colony of New Ply- | 
mouth, with Sketches of the Rise of other New The 
England Settlements, the History of a ge 
tionalism and the Creeds of the Period. By 
Hon. JoHN A. GOODWIN. 1 vol. 8vo. With Maps 


chapters on canoeing on the Delaware, Susque- 
hanna, and Connecticut. $1.50. 
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There is nothing so strong seript. 
England ‘‘Admirably put together. A vast 
* |labor- saving guide.” — Rev. Dr. 


| Prime, in Observer. 


WITH 8 MAPS AND PLANS. 


| “In graphic and picturesque de- 

2 scription, in completeness and full- 

Maritime | ness of information, and in clear in- 

“ | Sight into a traveler’s needs and per- 

| Provinces, | plexities, this guide-book is not to be 
} | excelled.”—Boston Journal. 
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They are admirable books, and help greatly to- 
wards making popular the study of literature. 


[From Rey. MIcHAEL J. BYRNES, S.J., Boston Coll.) 


As supplementary aids to literary work in the more | 


advanced rooms of high schools or academies, or 
even in classes of private circles or clubs formed for 
self-culture and appreciative of best classics, I think 
these books will prove of the highest service. Mr. 
Rolfe’s well known care, ability, and experience are 
a sufficient guarantee of the accuracy and scholar- 
ship of the edition and its special suitableness for the 
instruction of pupils in the higher English grades. 


[From JAMES JEFFREY ROCHE.] 


I have examined with much interest the Rolfe Stu- 
dents’ Series of Standard English Poems, and think 
the volumes admirably adapted for use in schools. 


The copious and scholarly notes must be of ines- 
timable value to both teacher and student. 


[From Mrs. Mary E. BLAKE (“M. E, B.”)] 


The Rolfe editions of Scott, Tennyson, and Byron 
are so admirable in selection and annotation, and so 
perfect in 2 ape dey and illustration, that I would 
consider their effect upon the literary taste of young 
readers enhanced beyond even the intrinsic merit of 
their coutents. 
beautiful little books in general use. 


[From Miss SARAH E. DoyLr, Principal Girls’ 
High School, Providence, R. I.) 


They are delightful editions for stud - 
Pr Rad g < ident and gen 


I would be very glad to see these | 


ply as books for the general reader, but the editing 
is of so thorough and scholarly a kind that they are 
incomparable for the teaching and study of En- 
lish literature. The notes are a treasury of histor- 
cal, philological, and critical information, 
| 
[From the Register, Salem, Mass.] 
Whoever has seen Mr. Rolfe’s editions of Shakes- | 
peare, Gray, Goldsmith, ete., will appreciate the 
value of Sir Walter’s famous poems with copious 
notes by one who has few equals and no superiors in 
that particular province of literary work,—his long 
and eminently successful career as a teacher having 
Gree him peculiar qualifications in this regard. 
jimself a careful reader, he has the faculty of im- 
parting to others the power to make the most of the 


‘grand old poets. Students and general readers owe 


to Mr. Rolfe a debt of gratitude for his valuable as- 
sistance. 


[From The Teacher, Philadelphia.) 


Mr. Rolfe has served both literature and education 
at a stroke; he has freed from errors and placed be- 
fore children, in beautifully illustrated and thor- 
oughly annotated editions, the noblest romantic 
poems in the language. 


[From the New-Jerusalem Messenger, New York | 


Mr. Rolfe is well known as the editor of Shakes- 
are, Goldsmith, Gray, and Scott, and anything he 
as to tell us about the best readings and finer mean- 
ings of any of the English classics will be weleomed 
by many besides the teachers and students of liter- 
ature, for whom his volumes are primarily designed. 


[From the Churchman, New York.]} 


Mr. Rolfe’s notes are admirable, complete, and 
concise at once. They make the book just what it 


| needs to be for young people, not to say for older 
| readers. 
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and essays on Morris’s style and the charm of his 
poetry, for introductory chapters. These mag- | 
nificent and vivid narrative poems, sure to fasei- 
nate old or young readers, are also handsomely 
illustrated, uniform with Rolfe’s Students’ Se- 
ries. 75 cents. 


novel by Edward Bellamy, presents a marvel- 
ously beautifnl and pacifying picture of Amer- 
ican life, A.D. 2000, in a vast, happy, competition- 
less, crimeless, paternal, serene epublic, where 


vertiser calls it ‘‘ Immensely interesting and im- | 2: 
mensely suggestive.”’ $1.50. ot 
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8. $1.25. | 21. Damen’s Ghost. By Edwin Lassetter Bynner. 


- A Woman’s Reason. By W. D. Howells. 
UNDER THE SOUTHERN CROSS, 23. u 

is Mr. Ballou’s new book of travels in Australia, | 24 
New Zealand, etc. This record of the author’s }25- 
travels last year is written with delightful bon. | 26 


hommie, and makes a fascinating compani 27. 
Fireside Travels. The same writer's recent toe 


28 
of Scandinavian and Russian Travel, Due North, | 29- 


is a vivid account of the cities and peoples be- | 39. 


tween the North Sea and the Volga. $1.50 e: 31. 
8a. $1.50 each. 32. Led-Horse Claim. y Mary Hallock Foote. 

OUTLOOKS on Society, Literature and Pol-| 34. Next Door, By t dk Lantee Burnham. 

. The Minister's Charge. By W. D. Howells. 


ities, the latest volume of Edwin P - 

ght come a a. interesting chap: 3. 
. well, . 

Darwin, ete. $1.60. a 37. 
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on 
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9. 


individualism and monopoly and the dread strug- 10. 
gle for existence find no place. The Boston Ad- 11. 


Peanopy’s HARVARD REMI. ™ 


OF CHOICE COPYRIGHT NOVELS. 


50 cents each. 


The Story of Margaret Kent. By Henry Hayes. 
Guenn. By Blanche W. H» ward. 

The Cruise of a Woman Hater. 

A Reverend Idol. A Mass. Coast Romance. 

A Nameless Nobleman. By Jane G. Austin. 

The Prelate. A Roman Story. By I. Henderson. 
Eleanor Maitland. By Clara Erskine Clement. 
The House of the Musician. By Virginia W. 
Johnson. 

Geraldine. A romance of the St. Lawrence. 
The Duchess Emilia. By Barrett Wendell. 

Dr. Breen’s Practice. By W. D. Howells. 

Tales of Three Cities. By Henry James. 


. The House at High Bridge. By Reger Fawcett. 


The Story of a Country Town. By W. Howe. 
The Confessions of a Frivolous Girl. By Robert 
#ran 

Culture’s Garland. By Eugene Field. 

Patty’s Perversities. By Arlo Bates. 

A Modern Instance. By W. D. Howells. 

Miss Ludington’s Sister. By Edward Bellamy. 
Aunt Serena. By Blanche W. Howard. 


Nights with Uncle Remus. By J.C. Harris. 
Mingo. By Joel Chandler Harris. 

A Tallahassee Girl. Ry Maurice Thompson. 
Beatrix Randolph. By Julian Hawthorne. 

A Fearful Responsibility. By W. D. Howells. 


- Homoselle. By aan F. Tiernan. 


A Moonlight Boy. E. W. Howe. 
The Adventures of a Widow. By Edgar Fawcett. 
Indian Summer. | W. D. Howells. 


Len Gansett, 
Sons and Daughters. By the author of ‘‘The 


Story of Margaret Kent.” 
Agnes Surriage. By Edwin Lassetter Bynner, 
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ARITHMETIC ™ TWO BOOKS, 


35 cts. 
[Jn Press. ] 


Warren Colburn’s First Lessons, . .. . 
H. N. Wheeler’s Second Lessons. 
FIRST 


A Revised and Enlarged Edition of Warren CoLBurn’s 





+ + * # First Lessons (Intellectual Arithmetic upon the Induc- 
LESSONS, tive Method of Instruction), was published in 1884 ; descrip- 
* * * * * * | tive circulars containing sample pages and recommendations,— 





from which the following have been selected, — will be sent to any address on 
application. 


“It is the only English text-book upon arith-;S. Ron, Principal of High School, Worcester. 
so A, 4h can unhesitatingly recommend,’’ —| “The alterations and additions in this edition 
OL. F, W. PARKER. | are improvements in what was previously the best, 
** It has never had a superior, and we think not , and by far the best, manual of mental Arithmetic 
an equal, . . . ’—WuiLLIAM H. PAyNs, | that I have ever seen.”” — Taomas HILL, Ex- 
A.M., Professor of the Science and Art of Teaching, | President of Harvard University. 
University of Michigan. | **] will guarantee the success in higher mathe- 
** Were I a business man, the training that I | matics, of any one who, while young, has mastered 
would exact from my accountants would be that ob- | this book.’? —J. H. BRAYTON, Prin. of Webster 
tained from Warren Colburn’s Book.’’—ALFRED | School, Chicago, Ill. , 


SECOND 











| Wuerter’s Second Lessons (in press), although com- 





.. 2. © plete in itself, has been prepared to follow Colburn’s First 
LESSONS, | Lessons. Its brevity, the emphasis that it places on funda- 
* * * * * * | mental principles and their applications, and the omission of 





useless subjects, will make it acceptable, it is hoped, to those teachers and business men 
throughout the United States who demand that the essentials of Arithmetic shall be 
better taught than now, and in less time, and that the non-essentials shall be omitted. 


These two books form a complete course in Arithmetic, which is characterized 
throughout by a careful application of the Inductive Method of Instruction by the aid 
of which the pupil is led to regard a new word as a labor-saving device for the expres- 
sion of an idea, a definition as a brief statement of the net result of personal obser- 
vation and thought, and a rude as a brief statement of how he has done something. 

The Second Lessons will be published in July. A descriptive circular, including 
sample pages will be ready soon. 


IN PRESS. 


A New and Revised Edition of ANDREWS 
AND STODDARD’S LATIN GRAMMAR, 


by Henry Presie, Assistant Professor of Greek and Latin 





at Harvard University. 

We take pleasure in announcing that we shall publish shortly a new and carefully 
revised edition of the widely famous Andrews and Stoddard’s Latin Grammar. While 
this edition retains the valuable features of the old edition, it embodies the results of 
modern scholarship, and is designed to be the best possible combination of practicability 
and scientific accuracy. The favor with which the new edition [in manuscript] has 
already been received by teachers in Preparatory Schools and by Professors in Colleges 
warrants us in assuring all teachers of Latin that they will find it well worthy of their 


careful examination. We hope to have the work ready by August 1, 1888. 





MODERN CLASSICS. 


A School Library for $11.22. 
33 Vols. Neatly Bound in Cloth, averaging 310 pages. 


“The prettiest and best little library ever “An unrivaled list of excellent works.”— 
published in this country.”— Tue InpEPEN- | De. W. T. Harris, formerly Supt. of Schools at 


DENT, New York. St. Louis, Mo. 
A sample copy will be sent to any address by the publishers on receipt of 40 cents; the money 


will be refunded if the book is returned within one month. 
A-pamphlet containing the Table of Contents of each volume will be sent free to any one apply- 





ing for it. 


.* ip of Miles Standish,” 
Longfellow's “The Courtship of Miles Standish, 
Arranged for School Exhibitions and Private Theatricals, will enable any school to raise money 
enough to pay for the School Library described above. Price, postpaid, 15 cents. 


INTERESTING AND PROFITABLE SUMMER READING. 


Teacher of United States History Should 
Fail to Read These Books. 


American Statesmen. 


Edited by JOHN T. MORSE. 


The object of this series of lives of American Statesmen is to furnish volumes which 
shall embody the compact result of extensive study of the many influences which have 
combined to shape the political history of our country. 

Each volume uniform, 16mo, gilt top, $125 ; Half morocco, $3.00. 


John Quincy Adams. By John T. Morse, Jr. | Albert Gallatin. By John Austin Stevens. 
Alexander Hamilton, By Henry Cabot Lodge. | James Madison, By Sidney Howard.Gay. 
John C. Calhoun, By Dr. H. Von Holst. John Adams, By John T. Morse, Jr. 
Andrew Jackson. By Prof. W. G. Sumner. John Marshall. By Allen B. Magruder. 
John Randolph, By Henry Adama. Samuel Adams. By James K. Hosmer. 
James Monroe. By President D. C. Gilman. | Thomas H. Benton. By Theodore Roosevelt. 
Thomas Jefferson. By John T. Morse, Jr. Henry Clay. By Carl Schurz, in two vols. 
Daniel Webster. By Henry Cabot Lodge. Patrick Henry. By Moses Coit Tyler. 
Gouverneur Morris. By Theodore Roosevelt. 


No 














RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES. 


Thirty-six 419-cent Reading Books 


OF THE FOURTH, FIFTH, AND SIXTH READER GRADES. 


Containing some of the Most Interesting and Instructive Master- 
pieces of America’s Most Famous Authors. 





With Introductions, Notes, Historical Sketches and Biograph- 
ical Sketches. Each Number 15 Cents. 


1. Longfellow's Evangeline. 24. Washington's Rules of Conduct, Let- 











2. Longfellow’s The Courtship of Miles ters, and Addresses. 
Standish. 25, 26. Longfellow’s The Golden Legend, 
3. Longfellow’s The Courtship of Miles In two parts. | 
Standish. Dramatized for private theat-| 27, Thoreau’s Succession of Forest Trees, 
ricals in schools and families. and Wild Apples. 
4, Whittier’s Soow Bound, and Among |9s. John Burroughs's Birds and Bees: Bird 
the Hills. Enemies; The Tragedies of the Nests. An 
5, Whittier's Mabel Martin, Cobbler Idyl of the Honey-Bee; The Pastoral Bees. 
Keezar, Maud Muller,and Other Poems. [28 and 36 bound together in board covers 40c. | 
6. Holmes's Grandmother’s Story of/o9, Hawthorne’s Little Daffydowndilly ; 
Bunker Hill Battle, and Other Poems, | Little Annie’s Ramble: The Snow Image; 
7, 8, 9, Hawthorne’s True Stories from A Rill from the Town Pump; David Swan. 
New England History. In three parts.t [29 and 10 bound together in board covers,40c. | 
10. Hawthorne's Biographical Stories.| 30, Lowell's The Vision of Sir Launfal, 
[29 and 10 bound together in board covers,40c. | and Other Pieces. 
ll. Longfellow’s The Children’s Hour,|/31. Holmes’s My Hunt After the Captain ; 
and Other Selections. The Physiology of Walking; Trees. 
12. Studies in Longfellow. Containing 32. Abraham Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
Thirty-two Topics for Study, with Questions Speech, and Other Papers. 
and References relating to each Topic. 33, 34, 35. Longfellow’s Tales of a Way- 
13, 14. Longfellow’s The Song of Hia. side Inn. In three parts.{ { 
watha. In two parts.{ 386. John Burroughs’s Sharp Eyes, and 
15. Lowell’s Under the Old Eim and Other Other Papers. [28 and 36 bound together 
Poems. in board covers, 40 cents. | 
16, Bayard Taylor's Lars: a Pastoral of EXTRA NUMBERS. 
Norway. 
17, 18. Hawthorne's Wonder Book. In| A. American Authors and their Birthdays. 
two parts. { Programmes and Suggestions for the Celebra- 
19,20. Benjamin FPranklin’s Autobiog- tion of the Birthdays of Authors. With a 
raphy. Witb achapter completing the Life. Record of Four Years’ Work in the Study of 
In two parts. { American Authors. By ALFRED S. Rok, 
21, Benjamin Franklin's Poor Richard's Principal of the High School, Worcester, 


Almanac, and Other Papers. Mass. 
22,23. Hawthorne's Tanglewood Tales.| B. Portraits and Biographical Sketches of 


In two parts. } Twenty American Authors. 


+ Also in one volume, board covers, 45 cents. t Also in one volume, board covers, 40 cents. 
t t Also in one volume, board covers, 50 certs. 


A descriptive circular will be sent to any address on application. A Prospectus of new numbers 
to be issued monthly during the school year 1888-9 will be ready soon. 








REMARKS. 


We shall be glad to supply teachers with 
eight of our famous authors. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO, :: : 


The attention of teachers is invited to the classic literature which we are now pub 
made to the Riverside Literature Series, mostly of the Fourth and Fifth Reader grades, a 
descriptive circulars of our books, and we will send free, to any teacher who applies 


lishing in acheap form for school use. During the next school year valuable additions will be 
es, and several books will be published bey First, Second, and Third Reader grades. 
for it, a portrait catalogue of all of our publications, containing portraits of thirty- 


4 PARK ST, BOSTON, MASS. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


[Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printing paper, 
the old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc., give little indi- 
cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter, give the measures of books 
in inches, the number first given being the length. ] 





Tue New Peorte’s CyYcLopepDIA OF 
KNOWLEDGE, With Numerous Appendixes. Invaluable for 
Reference in all Departments of Industrial Life. By W. H. 
DePuy, LL.D., assisted by twenty-seven of the leading scholars 
of the country. Illustrated with more than 3,000 engravings 
and 115 colored maps and charts, delineating every portion of 
the known world. Revised and improved edition. Four elegant 
volumes, in cloth, sheep, or moroceo. New York: Phillips & 
Hant. Boston: Balch Bros. & Graham. 

During the past year this work has been carefully revised ; hun- 
dreds of new topics have been inserted, and thousands have 
been changed to bring them down to date; while hundreds of pages 
of valuable matter have been added. A county map of each 

American state and territory hag been inserted, as have maps of 

the principal American and European cities, and an index to the 

counties, cities, and villages of the United States. Valuable as 
was this work before, these improvements add materially to jts ser- 
viceableness. There are over 60,000 topics treated, 2,600 pages 
being devoted to them ; there are 350 pages of appendixes crammed 
with a surprising amount of miscellaneous information, tabular and 
statistical, political and social, religious and educational. It is at 
once a history of nations, ancient and modern, customs, laws, lan- 
guages, religions, and resources; a gazetteer of nations, states, 
counties, cities, and principal towns throughout the globe; a work 
on arebitecture, giving all the orders and styles, ancient and mod- 
ern; a biographical work, from the earliest period of the world to 
the present time; a physiological work describing the entire organi- 
zation of man, with full illustrations; a work on astronomy, de- 
scribing the motions, size, and distances of the earth and heavenly 
bodies, giving the latest discoveries with telescope and spectroscope ; 
a mineralogical work, describing all minerals, where found, their 
properties and uses, describing the manner of mining all the differ- 
ent ores, and the processes of converting them into their various 
uses; a work of natural history, giving the most complete and per- 
fect researches, and showing the habits of animals, from the small- 
est insect to the largest beast, bird, and fish, with accurate and 


truthful illustrations. 


UNIVERSAL 


Seconp Lessons in ARITHMETIC : To Fottow WARREN 
COLBURN’S First Lessons. Ry H. N. Wheeler. Boston: 
Houghton. Mifflin, & Co. 

We have in this book written work adapted in quantity and qual- 
ity, in essentials treated and non-essentials omitted, in principles 
applied and methods of application, to the continuation of Warren 
Colburn's Mental Arithmetic. A study of its pages shows the 
author’s appreciation of the value of brain power vigorously applied, 
the necessity of absolute accuracy and reasonable rapidity in funda- 
mental processes, the winnowing of the subjects treated, and a bus- 
iness-like method. The concrete element is unique. For instance, 
in Addition are problems like the following : 

If you go from Boston to San Francisco by (specified) railroads, 
you will go 150 miles in Massachusetts, 336 in New York, 236 in 


Canada, 222 in Michigan, 41 in Indiana, 227 in Illinois, 294 in 


see 


Iowa, 473 in Nebraska, 484 in Wyoming, 133 in Utah, 481 in Ne- 
vada, 257 in California. How far is it by rail ’ iu 
In the same way other concrete examples are given, a8 for in- 


i i i states in going from Boston to the 
stance the distance in various Saint ieee este wtih then 


City of Mexico by specified railroads. 

in of the aioe Soren in the United States and several other 
countries of the world are given, and a series of questions asked 
thereon, as, for instance: Into how many states of the size of New 
York could California be divided ? and how many square miles 
would be left ? How many times is the smallest of the United 
States contained in the largest, and with what remainder? How 
many countries of the size of Denmark could be made a part of 
Maine ? of North Carolina ? of Georgia ? How many square miles 
would be left in each ? 

In teaching each subject, illustrations and concrete examples are 
and these are developed and fully understood before the 
for instance, a large number of illustra- 
the application of Interest before the 
t is thoroughly understood. 
For illus- 


given, 
name of the term is given ; 
tions and examples are given in 
word is used. When the name is given i 
The same is true of per cent., of principal, and amount. 
tration: If I must pay 6 cents for the use of $1.00 for | year, 
what must I pay for the use of $6.00 for the same time ? for the 
use of $16.00? If I must pay 6 cents for the use of $1.00 for 1 


year what must I pay for the use of $1.00 for 2 years? what for 


6 years ? for 2 years and 6 months? etc. If I must pay 5 cents 

for the use of $1.00 for 1 year, how much must I pay for the use of 

$3.00 for 4 years? ete. If I must pay 4 cents for the use of $1.00 
for 1 year, what must I pay for the use of $8.00 for 3 years? 

what for the use of $7.00 for 6 years and 3 months ? $10.50 for 5 

years and 6 months ? ete. 

After an abundance of similar work comes the definition in the 
form of a note,—-‘* Money paid by a borrower to a lender for the 
use of money is called interest.’’? This illustrates the method em- 
ployed throughout the book. 

CHEERFUL EcHoEs FROM THE NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN. 
For Children from Three to Ten Years of Age. Written and 
Compiled by Mrs. Louise Pollock. Boston: Henry A. Young & 
Co. 72 pp.,8x5.. Price, 50 cents. 

There are all too few books for little folks. There is a greater 
call for a book of songs for the kindergarten and primary school 
than for almost any other book, partly because variety is always 
needed and partly because this style of music wears out. This con- 
tains five songs for the opening of school, three for closing, ten for 
marching, forty movement songs or songs easily adapted for moving 
exercises, such as ‘‘ Sleigh Bells,’’ ‘‘ Bells on the Steeple,’’ ‘‘ Play- 
ing Ball,’’ ‘‘ Kittie and Mousie,’’ ‘‘ Wood-sawing,’’ ** The Village 


Blacksmith,’’ ‘‘ The Mowing Song,’”’ ‘‘ The Organ Grinder and his | 


Monkey,”’ and “ Finger Play.’’ 

WarRMAN’s PracTicAL ORTHOEPY AND CRITIQUE. By 
E. B. Warman, A.M. Chicago: W. H. Harrison, Jr., Pab- 
lishing Co. 448 pp., 8x5}. Price, $2.00. 

The publishers in their announcement say that the author spent 
more time upon this book than has been devoted to the great Cryp- 
togram, which no examiner of the book will question. It contains 
6,599 words usually mispronounced. Every pronunciation given 
accords with both Worcester and Webster; when these authorities 
do not agree, the pronunciation of both is given. 

Words possess three special characteristics, and have their eye- 
life orthography, ear-life orthoépy, and soul-life significance; and 


practical volume deals exclusively with the ear-life. 
s not entirely satisfied with the dictionaries, and thinks 
they should be revised, or a new one established ; but until such is 
the case we must accept these authorities. We cannot follow the 
pronunciation of any individual on the ground of his scholarship. 
The introduction of fifty pages, devoted to a critical survey of the 
dictionaries, is followed by a chapter on Orthoépical Hints. 


this purely 
The author i 





Tur New Practicat ArirHMetic. By Waite A. Shoe- 
maker and Isabel Lawrence. Under the direction of D. L. 
Kiehle, A.M. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 404 pp., 74x 5. 
It is difficult to pass judgmerft on a book so radically different 

from what is usuallv considered a “‘ practical arithmetic.’’ Es- 

timates of the book will vary according to the standpoint of the 
critic ; judged by its omissions, or better by that which it has trans- 
ferred to the appendix, it certainly deserves the name. We cannot 
approve too heartily the transference to the appendix of the defini- 
tions of arithmetic, unit, number, etc., etc. he philosophy of the 
first twenty pages will very generally commend itself to the more 
advanced arithmetical thinkers. We have never seen a better de- 
vice for teaching a child to read numbers in things, rather than 
words, than is found on the first page. It is too much to ask that 
the details of the book at every point should satisfy the critic. In 
many minds the early illustrative work in the book will be thought 
too elementary for grammar and high school grades for which the 
book is prepared. To such the first page will be more satisfac- 
tory than the second; but when it is remembered that these early 
pages are intended simply to put pupils who may not have had 
modern methods in the lower schools in sympathy with such 
methods before entering grammar or high school work, all such 
criticism vanishes. The mechanical work is admirably done. 
Loyalty to modern methods is uniform. We should say that the 
chapter on fractions was the most valuable application of modern 
methods. We fully appreciate that every arithmetician is exceed- 
ingly sensitive in defence of his own methods of dealing with 
fractional numbers, and the methods here employed are so unique 
as to challenge the antagonism of not a few teachers. Hence, in 
place of our own judgment, we will give one of a large number of 


devices. 





(5) Thirds. 


(4) Halves. 
(9) Forty-Eighths. 


(1) Sixteenths. (2) Eighths. (3) Fourths. 
(6) Sixths. (7) Twelfths. (8) Twenty-Fourths. 


(Continued on pages 26 and 34.) 





THOMPSON, BROWN, & CO., 


Educational Publishers, . .... . 233 Hawley St, Boston. 


Meservey’s Single and Double Entry Book-keeping. 


DrstGNep FoR Hicgu ScHoots AND ACADEMIES. 


Meservey’s Single Entry Book-keeping, 


DESIGNED FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


Clear, simple, practical, and thoroughly adapted to business methods. 

The author has been remarkably successful in malsmg the fundamental principles of the subject 
Meservey’s Single Entry is specially adapted to the last year of 
the Grammar School Course. If the pupil does not enter the High School and has studied this book 
he will be able to keep his own accounts and take charge of books in any ordinary line of tases. 
If he goes to the High School he can take up the Double Entry and make rapid progress. 

Among the cities and towns where Meservey’s Single and Double Entry or Meservey’s Single 
Entry Book-keeping bas been adopted and introduced into the public schools, are the cities of 


intelligible to the ordinary pupil. 


progressive teachers. 


BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE \LEVELAN 
CAMBRIDGE, JERSEY CITY, ALBANY, - COLUM 

LOWELL, NEWARK, NEWBURG, TOLEDO, — 

WORCESTER, NEW HAVEN, PROVIDENCE, GRAND RAPIDS, __ ness men 

FALL RIVER, HARTFORD, NEWPORT, DUBUQUE , 
SALEM, WATERBURY, PORTSMOUTH DULUTA, ° 

SPRINGFIELD, MIDDLETOWN, CONCORD, ROCK ISLAND exceedingly popular. 
LYNN, _ - BANGOR, MANCHESTER PEORIA 

NEW BEDFORD, PORTLAND, DOVER , DENVER 

HOLYOKE, LEWISTON, NASHUA, OMAHA. - 


Meservey’s Elementary Political Economy. 
By A. B. Meservey, Pu.D., author of Text-books in Book-keeping. 


This work presents the most important facts of this interesting subject, in a way to hold the 
It is believed that few subjects are of greater practical importance and that 


attention of the pupil. 


the book is adapted to the easy comprehension of any High School pupil. 


wide use and is highly commended. 


This book is gaining a 
Practical Arithmetic ; 





actions, and have great variety. 
relating to longitude in the United States. 

The author, in the preparation of these books, had the assistance of several teachers and superin- 
tendents of schools, and obtained valuable suggestions from many accountants, bankers, and busi- 


A special feature of the Algebra is the Su ages 

A pplement of 50 
admission to the leading colleges. : 
versally commended by the best teachers. 

Sample copies sent for examination with reference to i J ; 

to introd ; 

Pp eg tg evar phase af 0 introduction on receipt of 30 cents each ; for Sin- 
26 cents for Elementary. 


Bradbury's Eaton’s Practical Arithmetic. 


DESIGNED FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


Bradbury's Eaton’s Elementary Arithmetic. 


DESIGNED FOR PRIMARY AND INTERMEDIATE ScHOOLS. 


These books combine oral and written work, with examples clearly stated and well graded. All 
puzzles and obsolete matter are omitted. The definitions and statement of principles are in simple 
language. The methods are those used in the counting-room and business circles, and by the most 


The sim has been to make the pupil self-reliant, and train him to think for himself,—therefore 
few rules are given. The examples are largely taken from practical life, and represent actual trans- 


The new “standard time’’ has been applied to all examples 


The series is used in a large number of the leading cities and towns of New England, and is 


Bradbury's Algebra, Geometry, Trigonometry and Surveying. 


Are used in the most important High Schools of New England. 


‘ of examination questions for 
The exercises for original demonstration in the Geometry are uni- 


50 cents each for Double Entry or Stone’s History ; 40 cents for 


STONE'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


For Higu ScHoots or THE ADVANeED Grammar GRADE. 


This work presents in an interesting and 
in the history of the nation. Unlike some histories, 
power, but describes the manners 
progress in civilization. 
Statee and on English Literature. 


nte in attractive way the facts of English History essential to a 
knowledge of those historical events that have been most influential in determining subsequent results 





It is used in the public schools of 


ae BOSTON, ALBANY 
and habits of it is not wholly devoted to wars and struggles for | SPRINGFIELD, SCHENECTADY faememenen, pease ah 
_ ; at its o the English People, at different periods, and their | CHELSEA, ROME ’ RSONVILLE, STILLWATER, 
ne study of this book will throw much light on the history of the United GLOUCESTER I THACA GRAND RAPIDS, ROCHESTER, 
It is very successful as a supplementary reader. TAUNTON : vomall 5 calinan DENVER, 
> 3 NCORD, LA CROSSE, 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED, 
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are Starred. 


Science, *: 


Journal of Morphology, ete, 


Music. 


Readers ; Pease’s Pinging 
Time and Tune Series; * 


History. 


New Books 


El ° Elementary Les- 
emen ary ng 1S , sons in English, 
Toe ¥ Part 1. and Part 
IT. ; Whitney 8s Grammar; First weeks at School; Stickney’s Primer, 
First, Second, Third and Fourth Readers ; *Classies for Children (28 
vols.) ; Hazen’s Speller; Turner’s Primer and First Reader, and Sto- 
ries for Young Children; Kindergarten Stories; *Twilight Thoughts, 
Memory Gems, etc. 48 Vols. 


Higher English. Hudsen’s School Shakespeare 


(new edition in cloth or paper) $ 

Hudson’s Harvard Shakes- 

veare; Hudson’s Pamphiet Selections; Arnold’s Literature; Minto’s 

rose and Poetry; Irving; Milton; Scott; *Genung’s Practical Rheto- 
ric; *Shakespeare and Chaucer Examinations, ete. 125 Vols. 


Old English Carpenter’s Grammar and Reader ; 
. 


he Coda, 


* Cook’s Sievers’ Grammar; Library o 





* 
Poetry (Andreas, Beowulf, Coedmon, Ph l h 
Zupitza’s Cid and Middle English Reader); English of XIV, Cen- 1 osop @ Moral 
tury; Translation of Beowulf; Choice Readings, ete. 11 Vols. and Moral Philosophy; 


hd Allen & Greenough’s Grammar; New Cesar, seven 

a 1n, books, illustrated ; New Cicero, thirteen orations, 

illustrated ; Greenough’s Virgil, illustrated; Leigh- 

ton’s and Tetlow’s J.essons; *Beginner’s Latin Book ; *First Steps in 

Latin (Leighton); Six Weeks’ Preparation for Cesar; Ovid; Sallust; 

Tacitus; ANlen's Composition; Synonymes; Lexicons; *College Series 
of Latin Authors; Roman Literature, etc. 50 Vols. 


Goodwin’s Grammar and Reader; Leighton’s and 

ree » White’s Lessons; Anabasis and Vocabulary; *Col- 

lege Series of Greek Authors; Classical Atlas ; 

Z€schylus ; Sophocles ; Euripides ; Pindar; Lysias ; *Thucydides; 
Jebb’s Introduction to Homer; Classical Wal! Maps, ete. 44 Vols. 


° WENTWORTH’S SERIES: * Pri- 
at ematics. mary and *Grammar School Arith- 
metics, High School Arithmetic, 
*Shorter Course in Algebra, Elementary Algebra, Complete Algebra, 
new Geometries, Trigonometries, Surveying, *Analytic Geometry, 
Tables, Exercises in Algebra, Arithmetic, and Geometry; Taylor’s 
Calculus; Geometry for Beginners; *Lessons in Geometry; *Carhart’s 
Plane Surveying; *Combined Number and Language Lessons: *Num- 
ber Steries: *Academic Trigonometry, ete. 70 Vols. 


Modern Langu 
aries; *Spanish Idioms. 


Sanskrit. 


*Nine Jatakas (Pali). 
Geography. 
Miscellaneous. 





Science Quarterly. 


NEW AND STANDARD BOOKS. 


Gage’s Elements of Physics; *Introduction to 
Physical Science; *Introduction to Chemical Sci- 
; Primer of Botany; Little Flower People; 


THE NATIONAL COURSE: First, Second, and 
Third Readers and Charts (old and new editions) 
Independent Reader, Fourth Readers, High-School 
Book ; *Veazie’s Four-Part-Song Reader; 


*Myers’ Ancient History; Myers’ Medizwval and 
Modern History ; 
History; *English History Reader; 
Guide to English History; *Historia do Brazil; *Washington and His 
Country; *Pilgrimsand Puritans; *Journal of Archmology,etc. 12 Vols. 


Seelye’s Hickok’s Mental Science and 


of Outlines; Hiekok’s Works in Mental 
avidson’s Works, ete. 


Beginners’ Book in French; *Collar’s 
*English into German ; *Stein’s German Exercises ; French Diction- 


Perry’s Primer; Lanman’s Reader; Whitney’s 

Grammar and Supplement; Geldner’s Avesta; 

Kegi’s Rigveda (Arrowsmith’s wens) ; 
8 Vols. 


Our World, I. and II. ; Fitz & Joslin’s 
Globes ; Classical Atlas ; Wall Maps. 


Our Government; *Weil’s Order 

of Words; Teachers’ Class Books ; School Hygiene 

atomy; Harvard and Yale Examination Papers ; Sight ve 
ols. 


TEACHERS’ BOOKS. 


(Teachers’ Prices.) 


° e The Teachers’ Edition of ‘‘ First Steps in 
Tl me 1c, Number,” by Wentworth & Reed. 90 cts. 
In three parts, 30 cents each. 
“It is admirable in plan and thoroughly worked out in its details. 
It deserves an immense success.””—H. 8. TARBELL, Supt. of Schools, 


Providence, R. I, 
and Write Correctly” (Part I. of “ Elemen- 


Grammar. tary Lessons in English.’’) 60 cents. 


“It seems to me that such a good book needs only its own presence 
to recommend it. It was prepared by an excellent teacher, who has 
applied the true proncipses oF teaching in her book. I earnestly re- 
commend it to all teachers.”—FRANCIS W. PARKER, Prin. Cook Co. 


Normal School, Ill. 
by John T. Prince, Agent of the Mass. State 


Me thods. Board of Education. 75 cents. 


"Tt is an eminently practical book which I can srenaty endorse.’”’— 
LE Roy D. Brown, State Commissioner of Schools, Ohio. 


“‘T knew of no other book in which the vital connection between 
principles and methods is made so apparent.”’— ELLEN HyDk, Prin. 
State Normal School, Framingham, Mass. 


* 
Hygiene. 
and experience. 

“ Every thoughtful teacher will be more valuable to his school for 


7 Vols. 


ete. 30 Vols, The Teachers’ Edition of ‘How to Speak 


*Leading Facts of English 
Reader's 


Science; *Ladd's Lotze’s Series 
Courses of Studies and Methods of Teaching, 








14 Vols. 


Spanish Grammar and 
@S, Readings ; French 
Readings ; *Illustrated 
ysenbach’s German Grammar; 


12 Vols. 
Lectures on School Hygiene, by five Boston 


hysicians. 80 cents. <A few vital sanitary 
opics treated in the light of much special study 


4 vols. /having read it.’ — Ray GRKENE HULING, Prin. High School, New 
*Dante Handbook; *Prince’s| 2edford, Massachusetts. 
Courses and Methods ; * Macy’s 


Fisk’s Improved Class Books. 
Record Books. 3..." yas; fat 


120 pp. 40 cents. No. 3, Twenty Weeks, 90 pp. 30 cents. 


; *Epitome of An- 








STICKNEY’S READERS. Best in Idea and Plan. Best 


im Method and Material. Best in Interest and Results. 


CLASSICS FOR CHILDREN. Choice Literature; Full Notes; Large Type; Good Paper; Firm Binding ; Low Prices. 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN ENGLISH. 
WENTWORTH S WATHEMATICAL SERIES. 
THE NATIONAL MUSIC COURSE. 
HAZEN S SPELLER. 


COMBINED NUMBER AND LANGUAGE LESSONS. 
“ This is the Book which our Schools have been waiting for.’’ 


OOR GOVERNUENT. 


“ The Brightest, Most Original, and Most Practical Books on the Subject.’’ 
“ The Most Successful Teat- Books of the Last Decade.”’ 

First Awards at the Last Four Universal Eapositions. 

Spelling Taught as a Part of Language, and by the Aid of Intelligence as Well as Memory. 


Something at once Novel and Practical. : 





Full descriptive Catalogue and Circulars of the 469 VOLUMES may bé had free on application. We have two Catalogues: (1) High School and College books; 


(2) Common School books. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Several very important works have been issued since this advertisement was prepared. Others will be published soon. 


Boston, New York, and Chicago. 





Books of Special Interest to Teachers’ 


THE NATIONAL SPEAKERS. 


By E. 0. BRANCH, Author of the ‘‘ Hamilton Speaker.” 


1. PRIMARY SPEAKER, Boards, 50 cents. II. JUNIOR SPEAKER, Cloth, 
75 cents. Ill. ADVANCED SPEAKER, Cloth, $1.25. 


They are the freshest, brightest, and most unhackneyed School-Speakers in the market, and are full of 
sharp, pointed, and telling selections from recent and, for the most part, living writers and orators. 


‘One great merit of the books is the fact that the pieces are nearly all new.”—Boston Transcript. 


VOICE CULTURE AND ELOCUTION. 


By PROF. WILLIAM T. ROSS. I2mo, cloth, $1.25. 


** The nearest perfect of any book intended for the; ‘A model of its kind.”"—Golden Era. 3 
use of students of elocution.” — Loris A. BANGS,| ‘It is the book we want.’’—A. E. LASKER, Presi- 


Packer Collegiate Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. dent of Napa College. 


TODD'S INDEX RERUM. 


Quarto, Half Leather, $2.50. 
The Index supplies to careful readers a book especially adapted to making notes of what they may wish 
to make sure of retaining. With the minimum of effort it secures a perfect index of one’s reading, as val- 


uable as one may choose to make it complete. er , 
‘* An indispensable part of every literary man’s equipment.’’—Chicago Interior. 


THE STUDENT’S MANUAL. 


By JOHN TODD, D.D. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


As a formative book for the College period of life it is unequaled in our literature. 


universal approbation «f those interested in the best education. 
“Dr. Todd has thrown together some of the best practical lessons for students that we have ever seen 
embodied in a single work, just suited to the experience of students, as they are in our colleges.” —Phila. 


U.S. Gazette. 
. : A NEW AND REVISED EDITION OF 


HUMAN PSYCHOLOGY. 


12mo. cloth, $1.50, ; 
An Introduction to Philosophy. Being a Brief Treatise on Intellect, Feeling, and Will. 
A.M. Sent to teachers for examination on receipt of one half the retail price. 
This book is intended for use in Schools ond Sotente, by classes beginning the study of Philosophy, and 
is also adapted to the wants of the general reader. . 
‘* It is ne of the best books for class instruction now before the public.”—PREs,. J. C. GREENOUGH, 


Mass. Agricultural College, Amherst, Mass. 


Cogswell’s Compendium of Phonography. 


By F. H. COGSWELL. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
‘ y hic language the way to learn the art of shorthand writing, greatly 
ott rete ark of ten oneiee ane rendering self-instrnction not only possible, but a comparatively 
easy task. It embraces the best results of progress to date, containing many principles not hitherto 
published. 
‘“‘T have carefully examined the revised edition of 
our Compendium of Phonography and have adopted 





It has received the 


By E. JANES, 


*T have used both Pitman’s Manual and Cogswell’s 
Compendium, and like your Compendium best be- 


the same for use in the Yale Business College, con- | cause it is so much easier for the Student, and he is 


i 7? a discouraged 
sidering it superior to all other systems A. M. | always interested in his work, is never di 
TIN a” hy ,Yale Business\in his study when he has the Compendium by his 
Peliege. a ee ee | side.”—E. BAILey, No. 8 Z. 14th St., New York. 





The above books sent postpaid on receipt of price. Special terms to teachers who tt vbr a yen 
full line of the Scheol and Miscellaneous publications of all 'the large publishing houses 
in the United States, and invite correspondence with reference to supplying schools, libraries, and peok- 
purchasers generally. Catalogues of school and miscellaneous books sent on application. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR 60., 740-2 Broadway,2New York, 


NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 


FIRST BOOK ~ PHYSIOLOGY & HYGIENE, 


By J. H. KELLOGG, M.D., 


12mo, cloth, 174 pages, 40 cents. Price to Teachers for ex- 
amination or supplies for first introduction, 33 cents. 


This book bas been variously described by teachers and superintendents who have examined it as, 
clear, concise, simple, fresh, readable, sound, practical, comprehensive, accurate, attractive, precise, 
judicious, moderate in tone, free from extravagance, pretty, charming, sensible, valuable, teachable, 
a gem, capital, admirable, excellent, the best. Send for circular containing testimogials. 


ENGLISH CLASSICS >= SCHOOL READING 


Edited, with Notes and Illustrations, by WILLIAM J. ROLFE, A.M., Litt. D. 


Cloth 12mo, Price per Volume, 36 Cents. 
I. Tales of Chivalry and the Olden Time. Se- 


lected from the works of Sir Walter Scott. With two Essays onthe Life of Scott. 


II. Stories of English History in Prose Verse. 


(In Press.) 
Copies of the above will be sent to teachers for examination or introduction on receipt of 30 cents 


per volume. 


FRANKLIN SQUARE SONG COLLECTION. Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4. Uniform 
in size and price, and in variety and character of contents. Each Number contains 
two hundred favorite Songs and Hymns. For Schools and Homes, Nursery and 
Fireside. 


Nos. I, 2, 3, or 4, 
184 pages each. 





Introduction, 
50 Cents. 
37 7) 


Edition. Price, 
Boards, ... 60 Cents. 
Paper,....50 * 





Correspondence with reference to the above, or any of our other educational publi- 
cations, is respectfully solicited. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 
Franklin Square, WEW YORK. 


ww. J. BUTTON, A. C. STOCKIN, 
Gen’l Western Agent, New England Agent, 





255141257 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill, | 69 Bromfield $t., Boston, Mass, 
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InrRopUCTION TO THE Stupy OF PHILOSOPHY. By 


_H. W. Stuckenberg, D.D. With Appendix and Index. New ; . 
Fook e 6. Reteieer & Co. pp. De, 84x5. Price, $2.00, | °F while to draw upon in the 


aoe oa ‘ a bat 
now as to the advisability of yielding to factious criticism, 
‘on to the fact that there are resources well worth 
ws aoe a : history of the Old Northwest. 


Dr. Hinsdale, better than any other writer, tells the story of that 


} the works on philosophy for American readers t river ‘th th a aie 
PR each 7 Fonte systems Pf psychology, there is still room country, and has placed himself asa ee Tak we 7 — i 
f k as definite in its aim as is this volume which seeks to who have written of the early days of New * n £ that 

at hee -4 —not philosophers,—how to think about philosoph- land. One who has not delved in the historic weg oe: rs) re 
foal sabheai fatelligently an enjoyably. The great needs of the | country has little suspicion of 7 yo a ga and fancy w 
day are Seassesh in the problems of philosophy and intelligent ap- lies within the territory covered by this . 


preciation of their solution. 


The best sign of the times is the demand for a clear statement 
of the mental problems presented. The student and reader of to- 
day will net accept statements which went unchallenged a few 
years since. They will not accept the statement that there are in- 
herent difficulties in philosophy, that the conflicting notions are 


inevitable, that failure to secure reliable results is a matter of course, 
that floundering in a subject is all that can be expected. Dr. 


Tar Mrxp or THE Cup. Part I.—The Senses and 
the Will. International Educational Series. By W. Preyer, 
Professor of Physiology in Jena; translated by H. W. Brown, 
Worcester (Mass.) Normal School ; edited by Dr. W. T. Harris; 
introduction by Dr. G. Stanley Hall. New York: D. Appleton 


& Co. 346 pp. Price, $1.50. i 
Dr. Harris’s Goafens and Dr. Hall’s introduction are worth the 


: . : : sot mali : i igh art in stating 
Stuckenberg is a thinker. Without boasting of originality he has | price of the book to any one who appreciates high ar 
that iodepentenee devoid of crankiness which is so refreshing. He | great psychological principles and philosophical truths in such con- 


shows no disposition to amass materials of thought, but rather a skill | den 


in directing and developing the energy of thought. 


forms as to feed and inspire for a long time. These two 
men, in these two brief papers, have done the reader great service, 


The statement of problems is the work of introducing the study | but these utterances are merely introductory to the work itself. 


of philosophy, while the solution is left for philosophy itself. The 


There has been great call for careful, skilful, expert study of the 


work is unquestionably the author's confessional, in which are re-| child. Dr. Preyer has the reputation to command scientific respect, 
vealed the difficulties and obstacles which he has met in his early | has given to the subject the most exhaustive study, has recorded 


studies. 

Though thoroughly familiar with the ancient authorities in 
metaphysics, he has based his work largely upon his extended 
studies in Berlin, and what is to us the great charm of the book he 
has stated the various problems with equal loyalty to America’s 
individuality in thought and life and Germany’s loyalty to the 
ideal. He never hesitates to honor the demand of the English 
speaking race for that empiricism which a love of nature and 
respect of mechanics and mathematics demand, and at the same 
time he heroically makes it subservient to the ideal. The concrete 
is endless, while fundamental thought unifies f entary thought 
into a system which reduces concrete chaos into harmonious rela- 
tions. One rarely finds fifty more mentally healthful pages than 
those which lead up to the simple definition: ‘* Philosophy is the 
rational system of fundamental principles.’’ The Relation of 





his observations with great professional skill and literary art. He 
has been many years studying the child, and has divided and sub- 
divided his lines of investigation until he presents in this work the 
study of the mental development of young children through their 
senses and in their will. 

It is useless to attempt to give any idea of the results of his ob- 
servations. Every page of the work should be read, as it can be 
read, with interest, even by the unscientific, unphilosophical reader, 





Practica Epucation: Treating of the Development 
of Memory, Increasing Quickness of Perception, and Training the 
Constructive Faculty. By Charles G. Leland. New York: D. 
Van Nostrand. 280 pp. 

The average teacher, almost the universal teacher, is not only 





Philosophy to Religion, to Natural Science, to Empirical Psy- 
chology are all handled with the skill of a master. The chapters 
on Aisthetics and Ethics are peculiarly quickening to thought. 

We never like to pass judgment for others, but we close the book, 
after a fascinating reading, satisfied that no American work on 

hilosephy promises to be so intelligent and interesting to the stu- 
Sent or non-student reader who wishes to think keenly into the 
realms of philosophy. It is ‘‘ great. thought,’’ speaking after the 
manner of base ballists. 


Tue O_p Nortruwest. With a View of the Thirteen 
Colonies as Constituted by the Royal Charters. By B. A. Hins- 
dale, Ph. D. New York: Townsend MacCoun. 440 pp., 9x6. 
There is special need of reviving patriotic enthusiasm through 

the traditions of heroism in the Old Northwest. There are reasons 

why the 'pre-revolutionary traditions of New England, especially 
those associated with the Pilgrims and Puritans, fail to attract 
quite a portion of our citizens. We have no fear that those tra- 
ditions will be ignored, and yet such was their service in the cause 
of morality, reform, and religion that they are not always associ- 
ated with patriotism pure and simple. The same objections do not 


satisfied but highly delighted if his teaching stores the memory, 
develops the intellect, and trains the constructive faculty, but this 
author is content with none of these things, and seeks to create 
memory, awaken quickness of perception, and form the construct- 
ive power, believing that in no other way can confidence and 
strength be secured in acquiring knowledge. 

He takes as his motto the sentiment of Arthur Macarthur, that 
we should intellectualize a child before we attempt to improve their 
intellects. He thinks the school should give children something of 
the fabulous mental power possessed by many men before the days 
of printing; of the astonishing quickness of perception of the 
Indian and other experts with nature: of the almost miraculous 
eye-memory, by which may be vividly seen in memory anything 
ever seen by the eye; of the inventive, constructive art by which 
children from eight to fourteen can be taught original design, and 
work it out ia modeling, wood carving, embroidery, inlaying, etc. 
Memory, perception, and constructive art must be developed un- 
der fourteen years of age, or they never can be so well done, as 
there is a certain suppleness, knack, or dexterity in those years that 
can be rarely attained afterward. He advocates a radical and en- 
tire change of methods in school work so far as is necessary to do 
away with cramming by the schoolmaster, so far as is necessary 





— as against the heroes of the traditions of the Northwest, 
while all the patriotic virtues are retained. We are not arguing 


in order to create memory, awaken perception, and form construct- 


He is confident that the key to all the industrial Po of the 
work is *‘ design.’? The author was the pioneer in this line, He 
began the study of this phase of education more than thirty years 
ago. His first book, Miner Arts, was one of the most influential 
books ever published on education, judged by its results in estab- 
lishing special schools and special work. His monograph upon the 
subject, written for General Eatou when the latter was U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education, attracted wide attention. His lectures 
have been the most valuable yet given upon this phase of education. 

This book is the best utterance we have had so far upon the intel- 
lectualizing phases of the manual arts, while at the same tims 
dealing judiciously with the practical problems. 


Lessons IN GEOMETRY FOR THE UsE OF BEGINNERS. 
By G. A. Hill, A.M. Boston: Ginn & Co. 182 pp., 7} x5. 
Price, 75 cents. 

Professor Hill needs no introduction to students or teachers of 
geometry; his ‘‘ Geometry for inners’? has given him an ap- 

reciative place in their thoughts. This is not the first attempt that 

~ been made to present this subject in such a form and by such 
methods as to make it practicable to teach it in the upper class of 
the grammar school; and herein the subject is presented in such a 
way that it leaves little room to doubt the feasibility of teaching 
geometry to pupils from twelve to sixteen years of age. Training 
in consecutive reasoning is skillfully introduced ; there are numer- 
ous exercises which involve the use of instruments and drawing to 
seale. Any teaching that requires a child to use accurately a 
divided scale, pencil compasses, the triangle, and protractor de- 
serves special commendation, since their use calls into action the 
eye, hand, and judgment, while it holds theattention. In material 
selected, in matter and processes omitted, in methods applied and 
the philosophy of their application, the book leaves nothing to be 
desired. 

Trees AND TreE-PLantinG. By Gen. James S. Bris- 
bin, U.S. A. New York: Harper & Brothers. 258 pp., 8x5. 
We regret exceedingly that we could not have introduced this 

book to our readers two months ago, but it is none too early for its 
purchase and its reading for another year. It covers the ground 
indicated in its title, perfectly. It is a thrilling presentation of the 
evils of forest destruction, a graphic sketch of the mischievous 
work already accomplished, a vigorous recital of the virtues of 
forest culture and preservation. It singles out a score of the famous 
trees of the world, treats of the oldest timber in the world, artisti- 
cally teaches of the beauty of trees, scientifically considers their 
influence upon climate; and, after considering the kind of trees to 
plant for various artistic and utilitarian purposes, it proceeds to 
treat exhaustively each tree that is of interest in beautifying the 
earth or in benefiting mankind. 

The author has done great service in presenting this book at this 
time, with its abundance of fact, genius of philosophy, and warmth 
of philanthropy. 

Nosie Deeps or Our Fartuers, as Told by Soldiers of 

the Revolution, Gathered Around the Old Bell of Independence. 

Revised and adapted from Henry C. Watson. Boston: Lee & 

- ~<7 157 pp., 7x5. Price, 55 cents. 

ere are eighteen stories for supplementary reading, such as we 
have called for again and again. ‘The demand is great for patri- 
otic reading, which will thrill the hearts of children with loyalty 
to the government and fiil their minds with traditions that shall 





ive power. 


abide in memory. These stories exactly meet that demand. 








SCRIBNERS’ IMPORTANT TEXT-BOOKS. 





PSYCHOLOGY, 


By James McCosu, D.D., LL.D., President of Princeton Col- 
lege. 1I.—Tho Cognitive Powers. I1.—The Motive Powers. 
2 vols, 12mo, each $1.50. 


The first volume contains an analysis of the operations of the 
senses, and of their relation to the intellectual processes, and de- 
votes considerable space to a discussion of Sense-perception from the 
physiological side, accompanied by appropriate cuta. The second 
volume continues the subject with a discussion of the power of the 
Conscience, Emotions, and Will. 

President WiL1IaAM Dg W. Hype, of Bowdoin C e.—** Written 
in a clear and simple style, it breathes a sweet and winning -— and 

a 


is inspired by a noble purpose. It is a model of what xt-book 
should be.” ’ ° 


ELEMENTS OF PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY. 


By Georer T. Lapp, D.D., Profeasor of Mental and Moral 
Philosophy in Yale University. With Numerous Illustrations. 
8vo0, $4.50. 

WILLIAM JAMES in The Nation. —“ His volume will 


Professor 
robably for many years to come, be the standard work of reference on 
© subject.” 


AN OUTLINE STUDY OF MAN. 


On, THE BODY AND MIND IN ONESYSTEM. By Mark 
Horxins, D.D., LL.D., late President of Williams College. 
With Illustrative diagrams. Revised Edition. 12mo, $1.45. 


This work is on an entirely new plan. It presents man in his 
unity and his several faculties and their relations are so presented 
to the eye in illustrative diagrams as to be readily apprehended. 

GEN. A. C. ARMSTRONG, Principal of Hampton Institute—“ For 
over ten years I have made it a text-book in the senior class of this 
school, itis, I think, the greatest and most useful of the books of the 
greatest of our American educators.” 


THE LAW OF LOVE, and LOVE AS A LAW. 


Or, OHRISTIAN ETHICS. By Marx Hopxrns, D.D., 
LL.D., late President of Williams College. 12mo, $1.75. 


This is desi to follow the author’s ‘‘ Outline Study of Man.’’ 
As its title indicates, it is entirely an exposition of the cardinal pre- 
cept fof Christian philosophy in harmony with nature and on the 
basis of reason. Like the treatise on mental philosophy, it is 
adapted with unusual skill to educational uses. It appears in a 
new edition, which has been in rewritten in order to bring it 
into closer relation to his ‘‘ Outline Study of Man,” of which work 
it is really a continuation. 





By Pror. GrorGE PARK FisHER, Professor of Ecclesiastical 


A NEW WORK BY PROF. FISHER. 
MANUAL OF CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES. 


History in Yale College. (Ready Shortly.) 
The aim of the book is to present the Evidences of Christianity 


NEW EDITION. 


MANUAL OF MYTHOLOGY. 


Founded on the works of Petiscus, Preller, and Welcker. By 


ALEXANDER S, MURRAY, Department of Greek and Roman 


in a concise, lucid form, for the benefit of those who have not the 
leisure to study extended treatises on the subject. It is intended 
both for private reading and for the use of classes in public institu- 
tions. Although brief, it includes a distinct statement of both the 
internal and external proofs. 


ELEMENTS OF INTELLECTUAL SCIENCE. 


A Manual for Schools and Colleges. By Noan Porter, D.D. 
LL.D. 8vo, $3.00. By : 


This is an abridgment of the author’s ‘‘ Human Intellect,’’ con- 
taining all the matter necessary for use in the class-room, and has 
been introduced as a text-book in Yale, Dartmouth, Bowdoin, 
Oberlin, Bates, Hamilton, Vassar, and Smith Colleges; Wesleyan, 
Ohio, Lehigh, and Wooster Universities, and many other colleges, 
academies, normal, and high schools. 


ELEMENTS OF MORAL SCIENCE. 


THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL. By Noan PorTER 
D.D., LL.D. 8vo, $3.00. r : 
This treatise is intended primarily for the use of college and uni- 
versity students, and is prepared with especial reference to the 
class-room. 
GEORGE 8. Mo » Universi a ” 
provement on any of the current ~ Kk Ethics.” aoe & 


JULIUS H. SEELYE, President Amherst College.—“ It is ¢ 
clear, with ample scholarship and remarkable insight ana poop = 
that all teachers of Moral Science will find it a valuable aid in their 


instructions.” 
Of Original Study in the Historical Sciences. 
ILLUSTRATED FROM CHURCH HISTORY. 
By F. H. Foster, Ph.D., Professor of Church Hi i 
lin Theological Seminary. 12mo, $1.00. apap taus 
The tendency in American colleges and universities in recent 
years has been to encourage original research in special lines of 
study; and this little book, written with enthusiasm and with a 
full knowledge of this subject, meets the need which has arisen 
with the growth of the elective system and post-graduate courses. 





Antiquities, British Museum. With 45 Plates, representing 
more than 90 Mythological Subjects. Newer and cheaper edi- 
tion. Crown 8vo, $1.75. 


The Cleveland Herald.—" It has been acknowledged the best wor} 
on the subject to be found in a concise form, and as it embodies the 
results of the latest researches and discoveries in ancient mythologies, 
it is superior for school and general purposes as a hand-book to any of 
the so-called standard works.” 





SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


Children’s Stories in American History. 


By HENRIETTA CHRISTIAN WRIGHT. 
With 12 full-page Illustrations, from Drawings by J. Steeple Davis, 





Children’s Stories of American Progress. 


By HENRIETTA CHRISTIAN WRIGHT. 
With 12 full-page Illustrations, from Drawings by J. Steeple Davis. 
ASmo,ench, - = «= $1.25. 


The publishers have felt warranted in issuing Miss Wright's in a 
new edition ata reduced price on account of the increasing popularity 
of the volumes as Suppiementary Historical Readers. They have'been 
adopted for this purpose by a large number of schools throughout 
the country, notably the public schools of New York and Brook- 
lyn, and attention is called to them as giving the most gratifying 
results. It has been found that children gain from these two 
volumes an amount of information that often exceeds that which is 
usually acquired from the rigid instruction of the schsolroom. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 743 & 745 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
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SUCCESSFUL EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


Published by A. 


Cc. 


ARMSTRONG & SON, 


New Work. 





REPRESENTATIVE ENGLISH 
PROSE AND PROSE WRITERS. 


By T. W. Hunt, Professor of English Language 
in the College of New Jersey. 12mo, 440 pages; 
full index. _ Net, $120. Copies for examtnation 
sent postpaid for 90 cts. 

Opening with a careful discussion of the leading 
historical periods of English prose, it proceeds to the 
examination of its various oy A forms, and as a 
third and final division of the subject, presents a 
critical study of pepresentasive English authors as 
exponents of English prose style. In subject matter, 
as in method, it is thoughtful and logical, while the 
oo tn which it is expressed is clear, vigorous, 
and tasteful. 


PRoF. BANCROFT, of Brown University, in “ Mod- 
ern La otes” says: ‘‘ We conceive the lead- 
ing excellencies of the work to be the comprehensive 
plan which enables the author to have a firm hold 
upen the whole discussion ; thoroughly assimilated 
material ; an absence of all attempts to parade his 
jearuing. and a genuine sympathy with his subject. 
This attempt has, heretofore, resulted in the produc- 
tion of a work which should speedily find its way into 
higher schools and colleges.” 


THE STRUCTURE —— 
ENGLISH PROSE. 


A MANUAL OF COMPOSITION AND BHETORIC. 


By Prof. J. R. McELRoy, of Univ. of Pennsyl- 
vania, With full index. 12mo, cloth, $1.20 
net. Sent, pestpaid, for examination, for 90 cts. 
“Though theory is no means lost sight of the 

aim of the author is eminently practical, thus adapt- 

ing his work for use in both Eotiege and advanced 
classes in High Schools and Academies.” 








“It is precise, clear, concise, and practical. It 
teaches the art of composition, and puts the student 
upon the advantage ground that he can make rules 
for himself.’’— Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


Principles of Written Discourse, 


By Pror. T. W. Hunt. 12mo, 375 pages, $1.00. 
Sent, postpaid, for examination for 80 cents. 


a eprte in a logical and interesting manner the 
ng lawe, tties and forms of written prose 
discourse. It ts admirably adapted to awaken in- 
quiry, as well ae to afford instruction, and to inde 
cate to the aspiring writer the best method which 
hie thinking may be made the moat lucid and telling 
tn tte outward form. 








Now Ready: 17th (Revised) Edi- 
tion, including the “ Declaration of In- 
dependence,” ‘‘Constitution of the United 
States,” its Amendments, etc., with Ques- 
tions, and 6 double page Colored Maps. 


ARMSTRONG'’S “2 
New Kerk end Breek- DP TM ER. 


UNITED 4 New VYerk and 
STATES “mei Cciteges. 
Copies sent for ecamina- HISTORY. 


tion, postpaid, for 35c. 

‘*A model historical primer, full in its state- 
ments, discriminating in its selection of events, 
clear and direct in its style, and comprehensive in 
its general outline of American affairs. A work 
of this character, thoroughly trustworthy in its 
statements, is of almost equal importance to the 
young student and the general reader. It rep- 
resents an amount of work of which its brief pages 
give no adequate impression. To condense, and 
yet to omit nothing essential to the complete state- 
ment of events, requires the fullest command of the 


subject and the most intelligent understanding of 
the mutual relation of all the facts involved.” 














—— NEW EDITION OF —— 


BRYANT & STRATTON’S 
BUSINESS ARITHMETIC. 


With Practieal Problems and Valuable Tables o 
Reference, for Business Mon, Commercial, Agri- 
cultural and Scieatific Colleges, Normal and 
High Schools, and Academies. By H. B. Brr- 
ANT, Pres. Chicago Business College ; G. G. 
Warrs, aad C. G. STOWELL. Octave, Cleth, 





564 pages. Net price, $1.50. 


SUPLEE’S 
TRENCH 
ON WORDS. 


By RICHARD CHENEVIX TRENCH, D.D. 


From the Latest Revised Editien with an 
Exhaustive Analysis, Additienal Words 
fer Illustrations, and Questiens 
fer Examinatien. 


By Prof. T. D. SpPLEE. 12mo, 400 pages; net 
price, $1.00. Sent for examination, postpaid, 
for 75 cents. 

A set of questions has been prepared, designed 
not only to call forth the facts stated by the au- 
thor, but also to follow up lines of thought sug- 
gested by him. At the end of each lecture a list 
of words has been added, illustrating its various 
topics, and intended to encourage original research 
on the part of the pupil. 

The new arrangement of the text, analysis, and 
questions cannot fail to be of great assistance, both 
to teacher and pupil. 


TRENCH ‘‘ ON THE STUDY OF WoRDS,”’ orig- 
inally in lectures, was but poorly adapted for use 
asatext book. The editor has long deplored this 
in common with other teachers: hence the present 
—— The advantages claimed for it are self- 
evident. 


The Living Church says: “No book could contain 
material more necessary to be taught in our normal 
and grammar schools and colleges than this one ; 
and yet, without special adaptation to that purpose 
it was entirely useless asa textbook. The upii 
needed apparatus to enable him to use {t to advan- 
tage, and mutilation of the text could not fit it for his 
use; indeed, one essential thing must be to train him 
to -  peey » the text. This difficult task Professor 
Supliée bas done ina style that could not be improved 
The pupil before he begins, has the topics of the 
lecture before him. Having studied these, he is taken 
to the dlackboard and made to produce an outline of 
the author’s treatment of it and so on through the 
lecture. In our opinion, there could hardly be a 
better practical exercise in logic, rhetorie, and style 











Introduction 


Study of Philosophy. 


By J. H. STUCKENBERG,'D.D., Member of the Phil- 
osophical Society of Berlin. Crown, 8vo, cloth, 
$2.00. Sent postpaid for examination, $1.35. 


“ This work, entirely new in its peer lan and 
particular method, is a result of the most careful 
study, both of the needs of students and of the pres- 
ent status and demands of Philosophy. Theauthor’s 
long residence in Berlin bas not only enabled him to 
use to best advantage the intellectual treasures of 
that city, but also rough him into contact with 
numerous students from different parts of the world, 
particularly from America, Great Britain, and Ger- 
many, so that he has had unusual opportunities for 
studying the requirements of those who engage in 
Philosophical ty Besides indicating the sce. 
lems of philosophy and thermethod of philosophical 
inquiry, the volume introduces the student to the 
views of eminent thinkers on the most momentous 
questions of the human mind, and to the most valw- 
able philosophical literature.” 
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First-class Restaurant, 
and Lunch Counter, a Ja carte, at moderate 


600 handsomely furnished rooms at $1.00 per 


rds. European plan. 


Dining Rooms, Café, 


GAGE TO AND FROM GRAND CEN- 


TRAL DEPOT FREE. 
Travelers arriving via Grand Central Depot 


-HIRE AND Baa@aGr Express by 


stopping at the Grand Union. 
Travelers can live well at the Grand Union 
for less money than at any other first-class 


York. 


Send 6c. in stamps for the best Guide to New 
York City, ever issued,—178 pages and map. 
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New England Conservatory of Music, 


BosTON, 


MASS. 





The Oldest im America; Largest and Best Equipped in the Werld. 
of Instruction and Geverument. 


Music, Organ, Violin, all Orchestral and Band Instru- 
Literature, French, 


Officers 


Thorough Instruction in Vocal and Instrumental 
ments, Piano and Organ Tuning, Fine Arts, Oratory, 
English Branches, Gymnastics, etc. 


TUITION, $5 to $25 per Term. 


180 HOURS per Term. Collateral ad- 
vantages free to all Regular Students. 





Mere than 160 
2252 Pupile Last Wear. 


German, and Italian Languages, 


rd and Room, including Steam Heat and 
oe 7 Light, $5 to $7.50 per Week. 


| s@~ Fall Term begins Sept. 13, 1888. 


gar Send for beautifully IWustrated Calendar free. 
E. TOUBRJEE, Director, Franklin Square, Beosten, Mass. 








rime Are cat, | MARTIN GARRISON & CO, | 7242727. 
Standard Ministers, 
and Popular | Subscription Book Publishers AND OTHER 

Books. and Sellers. Intelligent 
By Subscription Only | 39 MILK STREET, BOSTON. Persons 
INVITED. 





Salesmen Wanted. 


771 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





THE NEW 


BUREAU OF 


ENGLAND 


EDUCATION, 


Room 5, No. 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 





TO PATRONS. 


Patrons who give us early notice of vacancies in 
their schools, will secure from this office the record 
of carefully selected candidates suited to the posi- 
tions to be filled, for any grade of school, or for 
school supervision. ; 
Ma charge to school officers for services rendered, 
HIRAM ORCUTT, MANAGER, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


TESTIMONIALS. 
SPRINGFELD, MA88. 
ral snataeen? = ithe ew 
e obtained seve ers from 
mot, t of Education for the schools of this 
city, all of whom have proved dighly satisfactory. 
We have always found there a g list of well edu- 
eated and experienced teachers to select from, and 
the yyy made to us concerning the candi- 


n in every case full, reliable, and true. 
Much time Lon been "Javed by seek teache 


rs 
tarough the Bureau.—A. P. STONE, Supt. of Schools. 


“TO TEACHERS. 


DO YOU WANT 
A position to teach an ungraded school, in some 
rural district ? RBGISTER INTHE NEw Ena- 
LAND BURBAU OF EDUCATION. 


pO YOU WANT 
A position in a good Primary, Intermediate, 
Grammar, High School Academy, or Seminary ? 
REGISTER IN THE N. E. BURBAU. 


oS boy t in Lan es, Musio, or 
A ition as 8 8 guages, , 
an? pt wy IN THE N, E. BUREAU. 

DO YOU WANT 
A position as Governess? REGISTER IN THE 
nx. BUREAU. 

DO YOU WANT 
Promotion as Principal, Assistant, or Superin- 
tendent of Schools? REGISTER IN THE N. E, 
BUREAU. 

pO YOU WANT 
To go West or South, or to teach in New Eng- 
iand ? REGISTER NOW IN THE NEW ENGLAND 





FORMS AND CIRCU 





a Forms and Circulars free, 


BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 
LARS SENT FREE. 
HIRAM ORCUTT, MANAGEE. 
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INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 
NEW YORK, 

The report of the Industrial Education Associ- 
ation, located at No. 9 University Place, New 
York City, of which Nicholas Murray Butler, 
Ph.D., is president, is a document of unusual 
value. It is interesting to note that an organiza- 
tion founded as a philanthropic enterprise has 
become a great educational force. The following 
paragraph occurs in a statement of principles pub- 
lished by the Association in 1886: 

‘* * Industrial training, to have its fullest value, 
must be an integral part of general education.’ 
In these words the fundamental principle under- 
lying the argument in favor of manual training is 
recognized. This fundamental principle is the 
corner-stone of the work of the Association. If 
manual training is technical training, if it is only 
a passing fancy, then the claim which we make 
for manual training as a factor in common school 
education is ill-founded. It is because manual 
training is mental training, because it supplies a 
general and not a mere local need, and because it 
is founded on the nature of the child’s mind and 
its capacities, that the work of this Association is 
justified and will be successful.’’ 

The work of this institution is divided into two 
parts. First, that which relates to the creation of 
a public interest in manual training as an intellec- 
tual discipline, and involves the publication of in- 
formation bearing on the subject. ~ Superintend- 
ents, teachers, and others visit the building, and 
determine by actual observation how far the work 

done there may be adapted to their own localities. 
The Association has an extensive foreign corre- 
spondence with the best authorities abroad, and 
began last November the publication of educa- 
tional leaflets, of which fourteen have already been 
issued. The officers and teachers of the institu- 
tion also answer calls made upon them for lectures 
and addresses. The second branch of the work 
is strictly educational, and is organized in three 

parts. (a) The college for the training of teach- 
ers; (+) the model school; (c) special classes. 

~The college for the training of teachers was 
opened in September, 1887. 


of that term. ‘The elements of a secondary edu- 


cation are not tavgbt at the college, bat are re-| July. 
The college | Parker, whose treatment of the fundamental prin- 
is designed to equip students thoroughly for the | ciples of education was greatly appreciated. Sixty- 
profession of teaching, and the course of study ix | five lectures in all were delivered. 


quired of applicants for admission 


drawn up with that end in view 





It is a professional | morning. 
school, and not a normal school in the usual sense | sults have been obtained. 


the theory and practice of the kindergarten, nat- 
ural science, including the construction of simple 
illustrative apparatus, history, and the subjects 
included under the term manual training. Special 
attention is given, under the latter head, to indus- 
| trial art, domestic economy, mechanical drawing and 
wood-working. The course in wood-working is 
designed primarily for male students, but it is 
open to female students should they desire to 
attend it. The practical work of the course is not 
an undue tax upon their physical powers. 

No academic instruction is given at the college. 
Candidates for admission must be eighteen years 
of age, and present certificates of graduation from 
an approved high school or academy. (raduates 
of normal schools and colleges are admitted with- 
out examination. All other applicants are rigidly 
examined in arithmetic, plain geometry, history, 
geography, elementary science, and English. 
Hereafter free-hand drawing will be added to 
these requirements in order to emphasize its im- 
portance as a school subject. 

One of the most interesting and perhaps novel 
results of the past year’s experience has been the 
demonstrated ability of female students to use 
wood-working tools. The professor in charge of 
that work says in his report: ‘‘ The work of the 
students in the wood-working shop has been some- 
what of a revelation. The readiness with which 
the tools have been handled and the skill acquired 
in their use bave been surprising, while the ac- 
curacy of the results would seem to prove that the 
training is as suitable for girls as for boys.’’ 

The Model School is divided into three grades, — 
the kindergarten, the primary, and the grammar. 
A high school department will be added the pres- 
ent year. Sixty-four students were in attendance 
on the Mode School the past term. In January 
public school classes were inaugurated, in which 
free instruction was given each afternoon in sew- 
ing, domestic economy, industrial art, and wood- 
working to such pupils of the public schools of the 
city as chose to attend. Over 2,400 children ap- 
plied for these privileges, but lack of room com- 
pelled them to turn away over 1,000, and only 
about 1,400 were received. Overflow classes were 
formed, meeting inthe evening and on Saturday 
From all of these classes excellent re- 





Two lectures a week are given from October to 
Prominent among the lecturers was Colonel 


The institution has a library of one thousand 





The tull course of study occupies two years, and | well selee'ed volumes on education, gathered dar- 
etud rts of both sexes are received on ap equal] ing the past year, which 1s to become the nuclens 
fuoting. of a reference avd cirenlating library, open to any 

ibe course of study ineludes psychology, the | teacher in New York city or vicinity. The read 
his ory and somnee of edvestion methods of teach- |g room is open dey ard evening, and contains 
ine. eb-ervaten and practice uv the model school, | the principal educational aod literary journals pub- 
rchowl orpanzanen eed administration in the| lished in this country, ia Exuglaud, Frauce, Ger- 
United States. Evyland, France, and Germany, ! many, and Ltaly. 


The progress which manual training has made 
Fhe the past year is very encouraging to its 
friends. And it seems to be fully established that 
the manual training school and kindergarten have 
demonstrated their usefulness. It remainsto link 
them together by a course of study for the pri- 
mary and grammar grades of our school system, 
in which some forms of industrial training may 
have a proper place. 

President Butler, in closing his report, says: 

‘*Tt is with a sense of profound satisfaction that 
I say that the intelligent interest in manual train- 
ing increases almost daily, and that the extension 
of its application is very rapid. It isa rare @x- 
ception to find a teachers’ association or institute 
at which, in some form or other, it is not discussed. 
Some few objectors still harp upon the folly of 
teaching trades at school, regardless of the fact 
that no one of any standing whatsoever has ever 
proposed to do any such thing. It is coming to be 
seen that manual training is simply one of the 
many reforms demanded by the spirit of educa- 
tional progress, and that it stands side by side with 
the kindergarten and object teaching as the best 
means toward the desired end.”’ 


MARYLAND. 

Baltimore was the first city to establish a manual 
training school as an integral part of the public 
school system. It was opened in March, 1884. 
Its aims and purposes are set forth as being de- 
signed to lay the foundation for universal indus- 
trial pursuits and divides its time equally between 
manual and mental exercises. 





ILLINOIS, 


In Chicago a manual training school was opened 
early in 1885, under the auspices of the Commer- 
cial Club of that city, the members of which con- 
tributed $100,000 for its establishment. This has 
been eminently successful. The school does not 
teach trades, its aim is more comprehensive,—it 
lays the foundation of many. trades, and at the 
same time recognizes the value of individual dis- 
cipliue. 

MASSACHUSETTS, 

In 1878 a sum of money was placed at the dis- 
posal of the school committee of the town of Glou-| 
cester, Muss., which enabled them to make pro- 
vision for instruction on Saturdays of four classes 
of boys, of twelve members each, selected from 
the upper grades of the summer schools, which 
were taught the use of some of the principal tools 
used in carpentry, and a practical carpenter was 
employed as teacher. This experiment was pro- 
nounced by the superintendent of that city as sue 
cessful and did not interfere with the intellectual 
advane ment of the boys in school and did tend to 
dignity ‘heir e-timate of manual labor. 





An experiment was also made uoder the auspices 
of the Boston Industrial School Association limited | 
to the Dwight School for boys. 


COLLEGES. 


ECHNICAL TRAINING 
T FOR TEACHERS, 
A NORMAL TRAINING CLASS, 
Fitting persons to become teachers in Manual 
Training Schools, will be organized at PURDUE 
UNIVERSITY, Lafayette, Indiana, Sept. 6, 1888 
The course will be for oue year. 

App!iva’ ts must be graduates of Normal Schoo} 
or teachers of experience. The time will be devote 
entirely to techuical instruction and to practice, 

Send for special anouncement to 

J. H. SMART, President, LAFAYETTE, Inn, 


ABVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Courses of instruction will be given in the follow- 
ing subjects during the Summer vacation of 1888; 











BOTANY, HISTORY, 
CHEMISTRY, PHYSICS, 
FRENCH, PHYSICAL 
GEOLOGY, TRAINING, 
GERMAN, TOPOGRAPHY. 


For information apply to SECRETARY OF Har- 
VARD UNIVERSITY. Cambridge. Mass. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools, 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 
PROFESSIONAL. 
NSTRUCTION IN ORATORY, Voice Culture, Ex- 
pression. Summer classes at Round Lake and 
Saratoga, N. Y. 
For information address L. ALONZO BUTTERFIELD, 
A.M., 90 Myrtle Street, Boston, Mass, (tf] 


HANDLER SOLENTIFIO DEPARTMENT, Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, N. H. Address the President, 
or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 

Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Minin , and Elec- 

tric ay, Soe Chemistry, and Nat. History, 
F. A. WALKER. Prest. JAs. P. MUNROK, Sec’y. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. For 
catalogue apply to Rev. Gro. GANNETT, A. M., 
Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. _ 
NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art educatiou and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of iudustrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, 1679 Washington St. f Deacon livcuse), Boston. 
EARS ce H. BARTLETT, Princip |. | 
Guts NORMAL SUHOUL, 
FRAMINGOAM, MAzs. 

For circulars, etc., address 
CMS ELLEN Hy dk, Principat — 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 

For both sexes. For catalogues, address th 
principal, ___—CA. GG. BoYDEN, A.M. | 
yj AssacnusErrs STATE NORMAL SOROGL, 

For both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 
For particulars, address 
E_1. Russeut. Privetnal_ 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SaLEM, Mass. 
‘ For Ladies only For catalogues, address the 
Principal, _ ta se AGAR. Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WestTrieLe, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
For catalogues, address 
J. CO. GreenovGa. Principat 



































CLARK & MAYNARD, Publishers, 


771 Broadway and 67 and 69 Ninth Street, New York, 


Beg the attention of Teachers and of others interested in Education to the following 
Standard "Text-books for Schools, Academies, and Colleges. 





Hnglish Classic Series. 
INCLUDES SELECTIONS FROM 
BYRON, TENNYSON, POPE, THACKERAY, 
MILTON, GRAY, SHAKESPEARE, KEATS, 
BACON, IRVING, WORDSWORTH, COLERIDGE, 
MOORE, DICKENS, SPENSER, ADDISON, 
GOLDSMITH, CARLYLE, COWPER, RUSKIN, 
SCOTT, LAMB, BROWN, WEBSTER, 
BURNS, DRYDEN, MORRIS, BURKE, 
CRABBE, THE CAVALIER POETS, SWIFT, BROWNING, 
CAMPBELL, BRYANT, GEORGE ELIOT, and others. 
Each with Biography, Notes, etc. 








Shakespeare’s Plays, viz. : 


(SCHOOL EDITION, FULLY ANNOTATED.) 


EACH PLAY IN 
Merchant of Venice, 
Hamlet, 

Julius Cesar, 


Macbeth, 
Tempest, 


King Lear, 
King Henry V., 


ONE VOLUME. 
King Henry VIII., 

Kimg Henry IV. (Pt. ¥.) 
King Henry III. 


As You Like It, 





SPELLING and GRAMMAR. 


Reed’s Word Lessons: A Complete Speller. 
Reed & Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in English. 
Reed & Kellogg's Higher Lessons in English. 


Henderson’s Test Words in Spelling 


RHETORIC and LITERATURE. 


Kellogg’s Text-Book on Rhetoric. 
Kellogg’s Text-Book on Literature. 


Kellogg’s Edition of Shakespeare’s Piays. 


English Classic Series—65 Numbers. 


ARITHMETIC and ALGEBRA. 


Thomson’s First Lessons in Arithmetic. 
Thomson’s Complete Graded Arithmetic. 


Thomson’s Commercial Arithmetic, 
Thomson’s New Practical Algebra. 


1 Vol, 


Anderson’s School Histo 











HISTORY. 
The New Grammar School United States History. 


Anderson’s Junior Class History of the U, 8. 
| Anderson’s Popular United States History. 
Anderson’s New Manual of General History, 


Anderson’s New Manual of General History, 
Part I.—Ancient History. 

Anderson’s New Manual of General History, 
Part Il.—Modern History. 


Anderson’s Pictorial History of France. 
Anderson’s Bloss’s Ancient History. 
Anderson’s United States Reader. 
Anderson's Historical Reader. 
Leighton’s School History of Rome, 


Hutchison’s 
‘Hutchison’s 


ry of Engiand. s 





PHYSIOLOGY and HYGIENE. 


Hutchison’s First Lessons in Physiology. 


Laws of Health. 
Physiology and Hygienc. 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT and COMMERCIAL LAV. 


Young’s Government Class-Book. 
Clark’s Text-book on Commercial Law. 


FRENCH. 


Keetels’s Elementary French Grammar. 
Keetels’s Analytical French Reader. 


GERMAN. 


Bacon’s German Leitfaden. 





Lhe Publishers would esteem it a faver to correspond regarding the introduction of these Books, 
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New York, April, 1888. 


The Art Amateur, a high authority in all art matters, says: 


“We cannot imagine any nearer approach to 


per- 
fection than has been made by Hobart B. Jacobs and 
Augusta L. Brower in their Grapmic System or Ob- 


sect Drawinea, designed for schools, and published by 
A. Lovett & Co. Each 


books of the series contains a sketch of some simple 


folio in the four drawing 


object showing the steps necessary to take in drawing 


it, a number of curves or rectilinear forms of com- 


mon occurrence, space for a drawing from nature and 
three defi- 


at the 


and two or 
Each book has, 


a number of stories of great artists, so that there is 


for a sketch from imagination, 


nitions of technical terms. end, 
plenty of variety to hold a child’s attention and de- 
velop whatever artistic talent may be latent in him. 


A handbook for the 


series.” 


use of teachers accompanies the 


Sample set, including the handbook, sent by mail for 60 cents. 


Address 


A. LOVELL & CO., 16 Astor Piace, New York. 


SHEPARD’S §CHOOLROOM STENCILS, 











(These outlines show in miniature the appearance of Map of North America and Miscel- 
laneous Design No, 130, after transferring from the Stencil to the board.) 


CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST. 
MAPS and CHARTS. 
For Teaching Geography. — Size, 30 x 40 inches. 


1. Eastern Hemisphere. 2. Western Hemisphere. 3. North America. 
5. Europe. 6, Asia. 7, Africa. 8. Australia. 9. British Isles. 10, 


Each 10 cents. 


4. South America. 
Mexico and West In- 





dies. 11. New England States. 12, Middle Atlantic States. 13. South Atlantic States. 14. 
Central States. 15. Western States. 16. Mercator’s Eastern Hemisphere. 17. Mercator’s 
Western Hemisphere. 

Separate States, size, 24 x 30 inches, — each, 10 cts. 

Large United States Map, ‘‘ 32x54 ‘“ 50 *¢ 

Chart of the Solar System, 24x30 ‘* — 

Chart of the Spring Tides, “* 20x30 ‘ “+ 19.4 
LIST OF OUTLINE SKETCHES FOR BLACKBOARD. 


25 Manila Stencils for $1.00. 
20 Bond Stencils for $1.00. 


On Manila Paper, 15x 20 inches, 5 cents each. 
On Bond Paper, 14x 17 inches, 6 cents each. 


Xe In ordering, SPECIFY THE NUMBER only. You need not trouble to write the name. 


1. Coffee Mill, 2. Cupand Saucer. 3. Oil-can. 4. Tea-kettle. 5. Coal-hod. 6. Coffee-pot, 7. Flat-iron. 8. Tum- 
bler. 9, Pitcher. 10, Bowl and Pitcher. 11. Pail. 12. Drum. 13. Vase. 14. Bell. 15. Row Boat. 16. Sloop. 
17. Schooner. 18. Steamer. 19. Tulip. 20. y lily. 21. Wild Rose. 22. Pansies. 23. Fuchsia. 24. Pond-lilies. 
26. Pinks. 26. Star-grass 27. Calla-lily. 28. Goose. 29. Rooster. 30.Hens and Chicks 31. Quail. 32. Eagle. 
33. Pigeon. 34. Stork. 35.Crow. 36.Swan 387. Turkey. 38. Heron. 39. Parrot. 40. Duck. 41. Sparrows. 
42. Owl. 43. Blue Jay. 44. Lion. . 46. Lioness. 47. Elephant. 49. Dog — Pointer. 50. Dog — 
Newfoundland. 61. Grey-Hound . . 68. Doe. 54. Mouse. 55. Rat. 56. Bear. 57.Camel. 68. Horse. 
59. Running Horse. 60. Shee 6le Snail, 62. Franklin. 63. Lincoln. 64. Washington. 65. Grant. 66. Cleveland, 
67. Peaches. 68. Oranges. 8D, Pear. 70. Strawberries. 71. Blackberries. 72. Cherries. 73. Plums. 74. Grapes. 
76. Ageie 76. Currants. 77 Gooseberries., 78 Tomatoes. 79. Musk-Melons, 80. Girl and Geese, 81. Boy Fish- 
ing Girl Skipping Rope. 83 Girls Going to School. 84 Horse and Kitty. 85. Girl on Fence. 86. Castle. 
87. Miss +e S 88. Girl yor 88. Boy and Wheelbarrow. 90. Windmill. 91. Bird-house. 92. Boy Leonie on 
Fence. 93. Tommy. 94. ~~ A, Hoop. 95. Boy and Frog. 96. Little Miss Tot. 97. Boy and Goose. 98. Girl and 
Cow. 99. Girl Leaning on Fence. 100. Kitty and Book. 101. Acorns. 102. Hawk. 108. Garfield. 104. Jackson, 


105. Girl’s Faee 106. Girl’s Face. 107. Child’s Face. 108. Butterfly. 109. Grasshopper. 110. Wolf. 111. Fox. 
112° Cow. 113. Cowand Calf. 114. Pig, 115. Kangaroo. 116. Giraffe. 117. Crocodile. 118. Rabbits. 119 Squir- 
rel. 120. Crab. 121. Bee. 122. Monkey. 123. Wh le. 124. Shark, 125. Spider and Web. 126. Seal. 127. - 
itng Horse. 128. Boy under Umbrella. 129, Dog's Head. 130. Boy With Trumpet. 131.Cow’s Head. 132. Cat’s 


head 133. Horse’s head. 134. Oliver Wendell Holmes. 135. Napoleon. 136. Shakespeare. 137. Caucasian head. 





TEACHERS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 18 Astor Place, New York. 





ANDREWS MANUFACTURING CO., 


686GO BROADWAY, 


NE Vv Yornkz.. 


MOST EXTENSIVE MAKERS IN THE WORLD OF 


School Furniture, Apparatus, ani Supplies. 


JUST PUBL ISHED, 


ANDREWS NEW SERIES OF WALL MAPS. 


Latest, Largest, and Must Complete Series of Wall Maps in the Market. 


Excel all others in Boldness and Clearness, Systematic Coloring, Beauty, aud Finish. Eight in a se’, 
in Sets, on ordinary Spring Rollers. 


Sold separately or 


AGENTS WAN’ r E D. 
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ANDREWS 
Anatomical 


Physiological 
CHARTS. 


The most complete and acen- 
rate set of Anatomical Charts 
published. 


The Coloring is Unequaled. 


From the Press of W. & A. K. 
JOHNSTON, Edinburgh. 











Edited by Dar. WM. TURNER, 
of Univ. of Edinburgh. 
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A, 





The New Triumph” 


Solid Dovetailed Desk, 


With Noiseless Folding Seat. 


SOLID BACK AND SOLID 
simple and per- 
fect fastening for uniting the 
Wood aud Iron. 


ANDREWS MANUFACTURING CO., 
ANDREWS & CO., 


WE FURNISH A 


Hinged Apparatus Case 


With every ®-inch and 
i2-inch Glebe. 


















schon! ‘einai 
GLOBES, 


Numeral Frans, 
Blackboards, 
Liquid Slating, 
Alpha Dustless 
Crayous. 
ANAVCUS 
Dusiless 
Krauser. 
Aids ‘o school Discipt ve, 
ic.g 2 





We are also Manufacturers of Fine ( om- 
mwercial aud library Furwiture, Hank Fix- 
tures, and Parlor Folding Beds. GF Send 
for Circulars. 


686 Broadway. 
Wabash Ave., Uhicago. 


| ork. 
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ANNUAL REPORTS. 


—— 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


The annual reports of the city and borough 
superintendents are creditable documents, and 
contain an abundance of food for the reflection of 
the thoughtful educator. 

Supt. John Morrow is pleased to note the orna- 
mentation of many of the schoolrooms in Alle- 
gheny City. Healso reports the erection of a well- 
adapted twelve-room building, which will soon be 
ready for occupancy. 

D. S. Keith, superintendent of Altoona, is not 
mistaken in his belief that the rank and file of 
teachers are alarmingly ignorant of pedagogical 
literature. 

Supt. L. B. Landis, of Allentown, says that the 
year has been a success both in work and results, 
and Supt. G. H. Desh, of Bethlehem, regards the 
past year as one of the most successful in the his- 
tory of his schools. 

The system of half-day sessions was tried at 
Ashland, and Superintendent Michener reports an 
improvement in the order of the schools, fewer 
cases of discipline, and better health among the 

upils. 

r eorge F. Stone, who is succeeded in the super- 
intendency of the schools of Bradford by Miss 
Ella M. Boyce, believes that a compulsory educa- 
tion law should be passed. 

The other lady superintendents of the State are 
Miss Matilda S. Booz, of Bristol, and Miss Sara 
W. Starkweather, of West Chester. 

Supt. John J. Forbes reports the addition of 
three hundred well-selected volumes to the school 


tendered a grand ovation by the directors, teach- 
ers, patrons, and pupils of Easton. 

Supt. H. S. Jones has been superintende™t at 
Erie for thirty years, He has made a national 
reputation for the schools of that city by keeping 
in the direct line of progress. He is yet as earnest 
and zealous as when he entered the work. 

Superintendent Kinsley, of Franklin, has intro- 
duced vocal music into his schools ; Superintendent 


dollars worth of apparatus to their supply, and 


placed supplementary reading in all the grades be- 
low the high school. 

Joel Williams, of Hazle Township, and N. H. 
Aiken, of New Castle, make final 


latter. 


duced into the schools of Johnstown by Superin- 
tendent Johnston; Superintendent Nitraner re- 


gent classification for the schools of Lebanon ; and 
Superintendent Hotchkiss says he has re-classified 
the schools of Meadville for the purpose of making 
semi-annual promotions. 

Superintendents Luckey, Babcock, Streeter, and 
Robb are unusually brief in their written reports ; 
although the statistics of Pittsbarg, Oil City, 
Titusville, and Lock Haven show that the schools 
of these cities have made marked advancement. 
Supt. J. K. Gotwals, of Norristown, believes 
that a census should be taken of the school popu- 
lation for the purpose of ascertaining the number 
of children who are growing up in ignorance. 
Supt. B. F. Patterson has given the grammar 


Deane, of McKeesport, has added three handred | 
Superintendent Balentine, of Mahanoy City, has) of the day. 


The study of the German language was re-intro- | 


ports more thorough discipline and more intelli- | 


| years at Scranton, is succeeded in the superin- 
‘tendency by George W. Phillips, a teacher of rare 
culture and promise. 

| Supt. L. A. Freeman has introduced many new 
and improved methods into the schools of Shenan- 
'doah; Supt. R. F. Ditchburn reports no material 
changes in the schools of Tamanqua; Supt. S. 
| Transeau is always hopeful for the future educa- 
‘tional interests of Williamsport ; and Supt. W. H. 
| Shelley, of York, in his usually pleasing manner, 
| discusses several of the live educational problems 

Wit S. Monror. 


NEW YORK. 
Hon. A. S. Draper, State Superintendent of 


reports. P. F. ; 
Fallon succeeds the former, and F. M. Bullock the | Poblic Iastruction, in the thirty-fourth annual re- 


| port, gives some facts in reference to the edu- 
| cational expenditures of this great state, showing 
ithe cost of public instraction, that are exceed- 
| in ly striking and suggestive. 

he total amount of public money expended for 
educational purposes during the last year was 
$14,461,774.94, greater by half a million dollars 
than ever before in the history of the state. Of 
this sum $13,760;669.57 was spent for common 
schools alone, being an increase over previous 
years of $475,750, which indicates great vigor and 
| progressiveness of educational work in the state. 


|Of this large expenditure there was paid for 


| teachers’ wages $9,306,000. The total number of 
|teachers employed during the entire year was 
| 31, 318, of which number 5,821 were males, and 
| 25,497 females. The average annual salary paid 
| teachers was $686.12 in the cities, and $262.44 in 
| the towns. 


000 annually in the education of the deaf, dumb, 
and blind, in institutions which are authorized to 
receive them. These are not, however, state insti- 
tutions; the state pays at the rate of $2.50 for each 
pupil sent to them, upon the appointment of the 
superintendent of public instruction. 

Superintendent Draper says, in conclusion : 

‘* There seems to be unmistakable promise of 
an educational reorganization and revival in this 
state. Public occurrences during the year have 
forced the subject upon the attention of the peo- 
ple. Our supervisory officers and teachers are 
coming more and more to realize the importance, 
as they are striving more and more earnestly to 
accomplish the organization of a comprehensive, 
symmetrical, and harmonious state educational 
system, in which the district schools, the union 
schools, the high schools, the academies, the nor- 
mal schools, and the colleges and universities shall 
have their appropriate place and shall not rival or 
antagonize, but arrange their courses of instruc- 
tion so as to support and supplement each other 
and work intelligently together for a common and 
beneficent purpose. The fact must be hailed with 
universal and unfeigned satisfaction among all our 
people. The promise must become a realization, 
if our magnificent commonwealth would maintain 
her foremost position in the sisterhood of states.’’ 


NORTH CAROLINA, 


The annual report of the Raleigh public schools, 
—Prof. E. P. Moses, superintendent,—is out. The 
report shows the following facts : 

he number of children of school age is 4,548 ; 
number enrolled, 2,398; per cent. of attendance, 


The amount paid for teachers was greater last | 63; cost of tuition per capita of enrollment, $5.60 ; 


library at Carbondale: Supt. W. H. Hockenberry|schools at Po‘tsville commencement exercises ; | 


says that the younger teachers of Chambersburg 
have made commendable progress in scholastic 
knowledge, and Supt. C. F. Foster mentions the 
adoption of a normal course of instruction in the 
schools of Chester. 

S. H. Hoffman, the newly-elected superintend- 
ent of the schools of Columbia, says that the direc- 
tors of his town deserve great credit for the earn- 
estness with which they labor to promote the best 
interests of the schools. 

Superintendents Colegrove, of Corry, and Fow- 
ler, of Dunmore, report no material changes in 
the workings of their schools. 

Superintendent Cottingham has served the peo- 


Supt. J. W. Canon has added vocal music to the | year than ever before by the sum of $204,157.11. 
course of study at Sharon; Supt. H. F. Leister, |The number of children of school age, between 
of Pheenixville, advocates the topical method of | five and twenty-one, in the state was 1,763,115; 





recitation; Supt. S. S. Shull, of South Easton, 
commends the free textbook system, and Supt. D. 
B. Gildea, of Plymouth Township, regrets the 
frequent changes of teachers. 

Dr. Thomas M. Balliet closed his work at Read- 
ing with a masterly report. His success in re- 
organizing the schools of that city is, perhaps, 
without a parallel. Antiquated methods cepa: 
carded; courses of study recast; and a training 
school organized. Reading has sustained an irre- 
parable loss, and Springfield has made an inesti- 
mable acquisition, * 





ple of Easton for thirty-four years. On the occa- 
sion of his eleventh reélection last May he was 


Joseph Roney, after a service of twenty-two 


| the number enrolled in the schools, 1,037,812; the 
| average daily attendance was 625,610, The whole 
/number instructed in common schools, normal 
schools, colleges, and other institutions of learning, 
was 1,229,238. There are 11,966 public school- 
houses, of which 65 are log, 363 stone, 1,420 brick, 
and 10,128 frame. The average number of weeks 
of school in the cities is 39.5, and in the towns, 
33.8; 89 teachers’ institutes were held during the 
year, with an aggregate attendance of 14,818 
teachers; an average attendance of 13,274, or 
nearly 90 per cent., which is a fact worthy of 
special commendation. The state expends $300,- 





average salary paid teachers, $33.59; value of 
'school property, $40,000; value of school furni- 
ture, $2,800; permanent improvements made dur- 
ing the year, $5,266.70 ; current expenses of 
schools, $13,488.80. If this is not cheap school- 
ing, where can it be found? The writer has 
visited the Raleigh schools, and knows that the 
work done in them is good. ~ The teachers are as 
earnest and faithful as one ought to expect them 
to be. The superintendent is competent, active, 
and thoroughly devoted to his trust. The chair- 
man of the school committee recommends that the 
tax for the city schools be increased to twenty cents 
on the hundred dollars. The superintendent rec- 
ommends the lengthening of the school term to 





ten months. 
































A New Book by MAX O'RELL, Author of “ John Bull and His Island,” ete., ete. 
John Bull, Junior; 





Or, FRENCH AS SHE IS TRADUCED. 


“The whole theory of Education is to te extracted 
from these humorous sketches,’’—Baltimore Amer- 
ican. 





Boards, 50 cents ; Cloth, $1.00. 


** Will cause every reader sincere regret—that he 
did not study French under Max O'Rell.’”’— Commer- 
cial Advertiser, N. Y. 





MARK TWAIN says: “ It is a darling literary curiosity.” 


: CASSELL «& Company’s PUBLICATIONS. 


‘The Cheapest and Most Complete French Dictionary Published. 





Cassell’s HKrench Dictionary. 





New and Enlarged Edition. 


FRENCH-ENGLISH AND ENGLISH-FRENCH. 


222d Thousand, 1,150 pages, 


Among the Special features of the new and enlarged edition are the following: 


Price, $1.50. 


It has been enlarged by the addition of 200 pages, and now contains 1,150 pages, extra crown 8vo. 


Exnglish as She is Taught. 





GENUINE ANSWERS TO EXAMINATION QUESTIONS IN 


BY ONE WHO HAS HAD MANY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 
Cloth, Gilt Top, Uncut Edges, Price, $1.00; Boards, Flexible, (new style), Price, 50 cts. 


OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Dictionary. It is the chea 





pages sent free on application. 


New words to the number of 8,000 have been added. 
Dictionary of the French Academy. It has been entirely reset in new type. It has been corrected by 
Professor RouBAUD, B.A. (Paris). It contains many new features not found in any other existing 

t, the most complete and extensive, and, so farfas modern spelling is con- 
cerned, the only accurate Dictionary of the fF 


It has been revised by the latest edition of the 


rench language published in this country. Specimen 











Dictionary of Phrase and Fable. 


By the Rev. Dr. BREWER. Giving the Derivation, Source, 
or Origin of about 20,000 common Phrases, Allusions, and 
Words that have a Tale to Tell. Twentieth Edition, revised 
and corrected. Extra crown 8vo, 1,070 pages, one half mo- 
rocco, gilt top. Price, $2.50. 


The Readers’ Handbook 


Of Facts, Characters, Plots, and References. 
By the Rev. Dr. BREWER. Extra crown &vo, nearly 1,200 
pages, one half morocco, gilt top. Price, $3.50. 


The Dictionary of English History. 


Edited by Stipnry J. Low, B.A., laté Scholar of Balliol 
College, Oxford ; Lecturer on Modern History, King’s College, 
London, and F. 8. PuLuina, M.A., late Professor of His- 
tory, Yorkshire College, Leeds. In one large octavo volume 
of 1,119 pages, bound in extra cloth. Price, $6.00. 


Dictionary of English Literature. 


Being a Comprehensive Guide to English Authors and their 
Works. By W. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 776 pages, extra 
f-cap, 4to, cloth. Price, $2 5®. 























German-English and English-German 





Pronouncing Dictionary. 


With an Appendix containing the most im i 
4 portant changes in- 
eee » Fane oe ~y in 1886, by the Santen 
inister o ucation. 8 
Price, $1.00. rown 8yo, pages, cloth. 


Cassell’s Latin-English Dictionary. 


Revised, enlarged, and in part re-written by J. R. V. MAR- 
CHANT, M.A., formerly Scholar of Wadham College, Ox- 
ford. 12mo, cloth, 896 pages, $1.50. 


English Writers, 


BEING AN ATTEMPT TOWARDS A 


History of English Literature. 


By HENRY MORLEY, LL.D. 
wa NOW READY. 
a im ne oe ee now ready, contains from the Earliest 
ol. Il., from Cadmon to the Conquest. 
Each in One Vol., 12mo., nai $1.50. 


























“A CHEAPNESS HARDLY TO BE MATCHED ON SUCH A SCALE.” 
— The Nation, New York. 


CASSELL’S NATIONAL LIBRARY. 


Edited by Henky MorLery, LL.D., Professor of English 

Literature at the University College, London. series of 

Weekly Volumes, each containing nearly 200 pages, small 

16mo, clear, readable type, printed on good paper, at the very 

low price of LO cents per volume. Subscription price 

= year (52 numbers), $5.00. Or in Extra Cloth Binding at 
5 cts. per volume. 

This Library includes selections from the works of Shakespeare, 
Byron, Scott, Walton, Plutarch, Macaulay, Steele, Addison, 
Knowles, Bacon, Keble, Dickens, Johnson, Smith, Milton, Goethe, 
Bunyan, Crabbe, Herodotus, Burke, Luther, Goldsmith, Walpole, 
Mandeville, Latimer, Sheridan, Mackenzie, ete., ete. 


Send for complete list of volumes issued to date. 





“*A Work of Immense Utility—Both an Encyclopedia and a Dictionary.” 


The Encyclopedic Dictionary. 


An entirely New and Exhaustive Work of Reference to all the 
Words in the English Language, with a full account of their 
Origin, Meaning, Pronunciation, and Use. With numerous 
illustrations. ‘To be completed in about fourteen divisional 
volumes. By subscription only. Price, $3.00 per volume. 
Specimen pages of the ENOYCLOPEDIC DICTIONARY will be 
sent free to any address on application. 








Now R e ad : Cassett & Company’s Complete Catalogue of Illustrated and Fine Art Books } ; 
» { etc., etc., which will be sent yREK to any Snag Pre ag Sev aia Sent F ree. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 104 & 106 Fourth Avenue, New York. 





MONROE COLLEGE OF ORATORY, 


WESLEYAN HALL, 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


C. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., Pr 
$ . ESIDENT. 
Has a systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and Voice Culture. 


A new methed of Analysis, Natural Rend 
oughly taught. Sclentite and practical work fannie 


Spring term opens March 6. Summer term opens for th 
ree weeks 
summer Institute at Cottage City, to be immediately followed by 


Address 
©. WESLEY EMERSON, 


’ 


© principles of the Philosophy of - 
tS .. sy P | A, Expression thor 
nning July 16, at Martha’s Vine- 

weeks at Wesleyan Hall, 36 


FUNNIEST BOOK YET! Nearly 75 SOLD! CHEAP Edition ONLY $1.75 


‘f T pe Ay 
“SAMANTHA aT SARATOGA” ae" 


‘ools believe in supernatural things, Why can't th sunthin’ sensid 
Si Pion, Sghllknd mage RC ntl eet, eat ayaRne 
amusing.""—Rose FE. Cleveland “E: tingly funny.”— Weekly Witness. fase % 



















coated with exhilarating fun. “ea | ° 
FOR BIG TERME Apply to HUBBARD’ BROS PHILA DAE Money Fast. 





M.D., President, 36 Bromf@eld St., Boston, Mase. 


(a¥~ Send for the NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO,’S Catalogue and Premium List. 


b> o& 


ta 
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SHELDON « SERIES. « 





I, 


SHELDONS’ ARITHMETICS. 
IN TWO BOOKS. 


The Elements of Arithmetic and the Complete Arithmetic. As Prof. Beard of the State Normal 
paca Pa., says: ‘‘This Series combines the best features of others, without their 
a ” 


SHELDONS’ ALCEBRA. 
The Elementary Algebra. The Cemplete Algebra. 
This is not a 2-book series of Algebras, as the Complete and Elementary Algebras are the same, 


page for , as far as the Elementary - 
These Algebras are simple and clean cut, with fresh and attractive examples. 


SHELDONS’ WORD STUDIES. 


Beuna in full cleth, 196 pages. Iutreductery price, 35 cents. 
The title of this book indicates its precise scope and purpose. Enterprising toachers will hail 
with jey the aid which this book brings to their arduous work of preparing for oral instruction. 


SHELDONS’ SUPPLEMENTARY READINC. 
Beek Third new ready. 196 Pages. Intreductery price, 38 cents. 
It is intended in this book to give accurate and pleasing information, and to give it in the most 
simple and attractive way, on subjects which the child must study at a later date. 


SHELDONS’ MODERN SCHOOL READERS. 
IN FIVE BOOKS. 
These Readers were prepared with the greatest care, and the lower books were submitted to the 
test of actual use in the school room by a large number of teachers, before being offered for sale. 
As a result, the books were as nearly perfectly as it was possible to make them when first published. 


II. 


I. 
Patterson’s Elements of Crammar and Composition. 
2236 pages, bound in fall cleth. Inmtreductery price, 50 cents. 


II. 


Patterson’s Advanced Crammar and Elements of Rhetoric. 
Bound in cleth, half leather. Introductory price, 94 cents. 


Patterson's Elements of Grammar combines the merits of the ‘‘ language-leason’’ system 
with the methods of technical grammar, and contains the essence of the best methods of the best gram- 
marians. It is a book which charms both teacher and pupil, and makes the study of grammar de- 
lightful instead of wearisome. 

The Advanced Grammar is supplemented with a chapter of about one hundred pages, giv- 
ing the more important principles of Rhetoric. 








OUR HIGHER BOOKS. 


I. 
Shaw’s New History of English and American Literature. Revised Edition. 
Shaw’s Specimens of English Literature. 
= ve ** American Literature. 


It. 
Avery’s Complete Series on the Natural Sciences. 


Avery’s First Principles of Natural Philosophy. 
Avery’s Elements of Natural Philosophy. 

Avery’s Elements of Chemistry. 

Avery’s Complete Chemistry. Embracing Organic Chemistry. 


III. 
Hili’s Rhetoric and Logic, and Psychology. 


Hill’s Elements of Rheteric and Compesition. 
Hill’s Science of Rheteric. 
Hill’s Elements of Logic. 


Hill's Elements ef Psychelogy. Just Published. A most remarkable book. 


A New Series of German Text Books, 


By Pror. H. J. SCHMITZ, 
Professor of German in ‘‘ Chautanqua College” and “ Adelphi Academy,” Brooklyn. 


Elements of the German Language. First Book. (Will be ready in June.) 


IV. 
Olney’s New Ceometry. 


Haven’s Mental Philosephy. 

Wayland’s Chapin’s Political Economy. 
Chapin’s First Principles of Political Economy. 
Alden’s Science of Government. 

Paimer’s Elements of Book-keeping. 

Long’s Classical Atlas. 





w Send for Circulars, Catalogues, and Specimen Pages. 


SFLHMIDON & COMPANY, 


W. P. ADAMS, N. E. Agent, 36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 


~~ SS ee 
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F you have not, you should 
mention N. E. JOURNAL 
or Epvoation and send 
16 cents in stamps for 
samples worth double the 
money, as they are une- 
qualed for smooth and 
tough leads. 


“* * 





JOS. DIXON CRUOIBLE CoO., 





N. J. 





JERSEY CITY, 


























No. 333. - 


Extra Fine. 


| 





the United States. 


THE BEST 


of the tariff question is to use articles manufactured in 
Every principal, teacher, and scholar 





No. 444. 


School Medium. 


So LUTION ate 





in every school in the country would thus use American-made Steel Pens. Those made by 


ESTER BROO Fk 


have all the qualities of perfect pens for durability, elasticity, and ease in writing. 





Extra Fine Elastic. 





WORKS, CAMDEN, N. J. 


They have been established over a quarter-century, 
are exactly suited to scholars’ wants, and are sold by 
all stationers throughout the U, S. at moderate prices. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 





No. 135. 


Double Elastic. 





26 JOHN STREET, NEW YORE. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 





NEW JERSEY, 
EDISON’S LABORATORY. 


One of the most unique educational institutions 
in the state is the ** Edison Laboratory,’’ at Orange. 
The plant, costing $150,000, was completed last 
fall. The work of the hundred or more young 
men employed is confined exclusively to original 
and independent experiment and research, Elec- 
tricity is the chief field, but pretty much every 
subject in the range of natural science is included. 
In the main building is an audience room where 
lectures are regularly delivered twice a week. On 
the first floor is a library where one can lay his 
hand on any book ever printed on a scientific 
subject. Indeed, Edison’s plan is nothing short 
of this, viz.: the placing within reach of an ex- 
perimenter, any material object which the world 
produces that can in any way aid him in his re- 
searches. And this he is rapidly doing. As soon 
as he heard of the humble school teacher at Maple- 
wood,—Mr. Ricalton,—who had achieved a repu- 
tation as a fearless traveler, he immediately offered 
him a salary which made the school commissioners 
very ‘‘tired,’’ so to speak, and started him off to 
the wilds of India to search for new fibres. The 
pay-roll of the laboratory amounts to $1,500 a 
week. 

Mr. Edison himself lives near by, in Llewellyn 
Park. His house and gronnds,—among the finest 
in the state,—are illuminated at night by five hun- 
dred electric lights. His wife is an Ohio girl, a 

daughter of Mr. Miller, recently president of 
Chautauqua. Thomas A, Edison should rank as 
a real educator, 


KANSAS, 
TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES. 


The State Board of Education issues to state 
university graduates in the pedagogical course, 
state certificates good for five years. These cer- 
tificates are also granted at the regular August 
examination. It is a rule of the board to renew 
these certificates at their expiration if the holders 
have acquitted themselves well in the schoolroom 
and are still engaged in teaching. The state 
board issues only one other license for teaching in 
the schools, and that is the state diploma. The 
normal diploma is a life certificate for the state 
and a certificate showing that one has done two 
years’ work in the normal, including, at least, one 
of the professional subjects, is signed by the state 
superintendent as a teacher’s license, valid through- 
out the state for one year after its issue. 


VIRGINIA, 
WILLIAM AND MARY COLLEGE. 


The General Assembly of Virginia has passed 
the bill to reorganize old William and Mary Col- 





larger number of children than Ft. Wayne. 
retires Dr. J. S. Irwin, superintendent of the 
latter city and gives Wm. H. Wiley, of Terre 
Haute, a place on the board. The others remain 
as before. 


College to date is 512. 
died, leaving 423 now living. 


of the day. Asa rule, classes are large this year, 
and quite evenly divided in numbers between boys 
and girls, The following are fair samples. Brazil, 
6 boys, 8 girls, total 14; Renselear, 4 boys, 11 girls, 
total 15; Lebanon, 1 boy, 2 girls, total 3; North 


total 2; Peru, 5 boys, 8 girls, total 13; Terre 
Haute, 8 boys, 34 girls, total 42. 


lege at Williamsburg as a normal school for white 
teachers. ‘The male college is now to receive an 
annual appropriation of $10,000 from the state, 
which, with its endowment fund, is considered suf- 
ficient to put the institution in successful operation. 
William and Mary College is, next to Harvard, 
the oldest educational institution in the United 
States, having been founded in 1693. It has edu- 
cated more presidents than any other college in 
the country. 
BETTER SALARIES NEEDED. 

The school board of Lynchburg has cut down 
the salaries of the teachers in that city owing to 
the action of the city council in diminishing the 
appropriation for school purposes. The Lynch- 
burg papers protest indignantly against this act of 
gross injustice to the public school teachers. The 
small salaries paid to teachers in both public and 
private schools in Virginia are driving many of 
the best teachers into other professions. One of 
the ablest and best equipped teachers in the state, 
principal-of a leading academy, is compelled to 
supplement his scanty salary by writing for the 
Richmond Dispatch, Baltimore Sun, and New York 
Herald, from which papers he derives a larger 
revenue than from his school. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
SCHOOLS OF RALEIGH. 


In concluding his report, the superintend- 
ent says: ‘‘The public school is the grandest in- 
strument for the elevation of the world ever devised 
by man. Its influence in lifting humanity to a 
higher plane of honor and usefulness is surpassed 
alone by the religion which comes from above.’’ 
Let the good people of North Carolina who still 
oppose public schools, read that statement until 
they can believe it and act upon it, and their higher, 
institutions of learning will not meet with as many 
reverses, 














INDIANA. 


The enumeration of children for school pur- 
poses, completed May 15, changes the complexion 
of the State Board of Education for the coming 


year. The enumeration of Terre Haute shows a 
This 


The whole number of the alumni of Wabash 
Eighty-nine of these have 


High school commencements are now the order 


Vernon, 8 boys, 4 girls, total 12; Attica, 2 girls, 


TEXAS. 
RURAL SCHOOLS. 


The condition of the rural schools is far from 
satisfactory. The district system, now adopted in 
half the state, is making a great change for the 
better. The friends of education will make a de- 
termined effort to induce the next legislature to 
make this system uniform throughout the state. 
Two sentences injected into the school laws will 
work a revolution. (1) Each justice’s precinct 
(township) shall constitute a school district. (2) 
The teacher of the central school in each district 
shall be secretary of the school board and principal 
of all the schools in the district. Thus, it is be- 
lieved, the country schools can be made as efficient 
as the city schools. 





WYOMING. 


Judging from letters received the usual number 
of eastern teachers have the ‘ western fever.’’ 
At present there is no openiag in the territory for 
male teachers and but little demand for lady teach- 
ers. The schools, asa rule, are taught by ladies 
and gentlemen of experience. The boards are 
rapidly seeing the benefits of a tenure of office 
system, and are acting accordingly. 


DR. L. SAUVEUR'S 


EDUCATIONAL 
WORKS. 


CIRCULARS will be sent free to 
applicants. A SAMPLE COPY of 
any of Dr. Sauveur’s Works, for 
examination, will be sent to 
Teachers by the author on receipt 











10 Cents for postage. Schools 
can obtain from him any number 
of his books at the INTRODUC- 
TION PRICE. 


DR. L. SAUVEUR, 





Burlington, Vermont. 


UMMER HOMES 
COMMER MUSIC 


Refined temporary homes in pleasant places are 
ill-furnished, if without a few well-chosen music 
books. 





of HALF THE RETAIL PRICE, and): 





Two books of recent publication, 


CEASSICAL PIANIST, 
and PIANO CLASSICS, 


(each $1) contain together a. hundred piano pieces 
of exceptional beauty. 


SONG CLASSICS, 


($1) contains fifty high grade songs, with English 
and foreign words. 


Good Old Songs We Used to Sing, 


($1.25) contains 115 songs that are world favorites: 


VOCAL BANJOIST, 


($1) good assortment of songs with banjo accom- 
paniment. 


CHOICE VOCAL DUETS, 


($1.25) a fine and large collection. 


Emerson’s Male Voice Gems, and 
Emerson’s Part Songs and Glees 


for Mixed Voices, 
(each $1) just the books for a social sing. 


College Songs and War Songs, 


(each 50 cents) and 


Jubilee and Plantation Songs, 


(30 cents) are favorites everywhere. 


ANY BOOK MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 





OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
BOSTON. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., J. E. DITSON & CO., 
867 Broadway, New York. 1228 Chestnut St., Phila. 








What Our Girls Ought to Know. 


and teacher of the Natural Sciences in the State 


uate of the Woman’s Medical College, New York. 


which every sensible mother will wish to placc 
12mo, 261 pp., $1.00. 


e Or,.JoStAH ALLEN 


“’non WnReo 
Su eet ¢ ce ly % (Marietta Holley). 


iterary World, London, Eng. 12mo, 390 pp., 


Miss Holley’s Poems. 
ilton Gibson and others. 


64 ms. 
Chicago. P' 


Shakespeare’s Plays. 


authority for text of many of the plays and Key 


letter from President of N.Y. Shakespeare Society. A literary treasure. 


Science in Short Chapter 


these subjects to the popular mind with much clearness. 
without special scientific training.”’—The Academy, 


cents; cloth, $1.00. 
My Musical Memories. 
Musical Herald, Boston. 
Better Not, A ww book by J. H. V 


; tauqua University. An epigrammati inci i 
with the dance, theatres, card-playing, and kindred Santen. gg es 


Letters from Heaven. 
beautifully drawn, 
cloth, $1.00. 


Letters Jrom Hell. MuDe 


is to make righteous use of the element of horror; and in 


MacDonald. 12mo, 350 pp., cloth, $1.00. 


A fascinating story. 
enuine eloquence and profound pathos; we scarcely know which is the more delightful.’’—The 


** Josiah Allen’s Wife’s’’ Latest Book. A companion 
volume to ‘‘ Sweet Cicely.”’ 
Tastefully bound. 
Square 12mo, cloth, 225 pages, $2.00. 


The Famous First Folio Edition (A. D., 1623) of How to Win. 
A Photographie fac-simile. 
important detail accurately 


- Volume of Reminiscences. 
ligence such as only a critical taste and-an almost infallible instinct ¢ uld h ™ 
12mo, paper, 25 cents; cloth, $1.00. r See: 


| “cere companion volume to ‘‘ Letters from 
ell. 


and the sympathy is generally 


Given in English 
nald 


+- BOOKS THAT WILL BE OF INTEREST TO YOU. - 


ANY OF THESE BOOKS SENT ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


By Mary J. Studley, M.D., | 
graduate, resident physician 
Normal School, Framingham, Mass. ; also grad- 
‘*‘A clear and chaste style. The book is one 
in her daughter’s hands.’’—The World, N. Y. 


AS A POLITICIAN. By “‘ Josiah Allen’s Wife”’ 


** Alongside of the fun are 
$2.00. 


Illustrated by W. Ham- 
** She is a genuine poet.—Inter-Ocean, 





Every curious and 
reproduced. Sole 
Commended by personal 

Crown 8vo, clo., $2.50. 


By W. Mattieu Williams, F.R.A.S., a 
leading Scientist in England. ‘* Presents 
It may be read with advantage by those 
London, Eng. 12mo, 308 pp., paper, 25 


») 


to Donnelly’s Cipher. 


Ss. 


By Rev. H. R. 


aweis, A.M. ‘‘ It is a treasury of musical intel- 


ineent, LL.D., Chancellor of the famous Chan- 


cloth, 90 pages. cents, 


** The style is accomplished, the pict 
tender,’’ — Scotsman, Edinburgh. l2mo, 


L. W. J. 8S. With a preface by G 
. Orthodox in its oun. - Ite miedo 
this the book is unparalleled.’’—George 


LL. 





Wit of Women, 


Number One, and 


A Bundle of Letters, to Busy Girls. 


By Miss Grace H. 
Dodge. As is well 


known, the author is a member of the N. Y. Board of Education, and no one knows better than 


she what all girls should know. 


Captain of the Janizaries. 


Neatly bound, 


cloth, 50 cents. 


A Historical Novel. By James M. Lud- 
low, D.D. ‘‘ The material of the book is 


rich ; and the artistic structure of the tale, in plot, narration, character work, and local coloring, 
all unite to make it a masterpiece. We predict this book will ran a good race with ‘ BEN Hur,’ ’— 


Methodist Review. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Paradise. > 


vorce. 


paper, 25 cents. 


A Book for Girls. By Frances E. Willard. 


Novel by Gen. Lloyd 8. Bryce. A bright, humorous, and telling satire on 
ff ** Irresistibly funny.’’ 
and humorous writing—now and then a stroke that is even brilliant.’”—N. Y. Tribune. 


**A good deal of clever 
12mo, 


intense interest. 


** It is crowded with wise 


“ - counsels administered so brightly and lightly that th ipients will 
infallibly swallow them like bon-bons.’’— Frances Poor Cobbe, lade 2mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Stars and Constellations, The. 
are visible to the Naked Eye can be easily and certainly identified. By Royal Hill. 


12mo, cloth. $1.00. 


A new Method by which Objects 
of Interest in the Heavens that 
** Contains 


in small compass all that is needed to identify easily all the leading stars and constellations.’’— 


Prof. C. A. Young, Princeton, 


Hoyt-Ward Cyclopedia of Quotations. 


Practical Quotations, English and Latin, 


and Modern Languages, &c. : 
Ward. phe Ter 


volume.’’ —Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


HT 

A Series of Popular Talks on Social fod 
cugwe Army Royal Artillery ; 
sterling common sense and a 
bodies, better dispositions, better minds, 
Interior, Chicago. 12mo, 160 pp., 


Royal 8vo, 899 pp., cloth, 


N. J. 4to, 32 pp., $1.00. 


The Cyclo- 


pedia of 


in, with an Appendix containing Proverbs from the Latin 
e ; with Copious Indices. By 
A successful and favorite volume.’’— Henry 


Rev. J. K. Hoyt and Anna L. 
W. yey ** A massive and teeming 


The 4 wie tah eles collection of the Wit of Women. 
play is like that of summer lightning on the clonds 80 pe 
never tired of watching for it.’’—Miss Frances E. Willard. 


“* Full of stored-up electricity. Its 
k, varied, and irradiant that one is 
1_mo, cloth, $1.50. 


to Take Care of Him. 


and Sanitary Science. By J h J. { 

yi Lecturer of National Health dat Leake Pike 

nd a, science. Bound to insure four 
give inspirati 

cloth, 75 cents. uration for a clear 


Society, London. ‘‘ Marked by 
things: better 


>. - 
conscience.’’ — The 





Address 


HONK & WAGNALLS, 18 & 20 Astor Place, 


*.* SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE. 





IN ew York. 











June 28, 1888. 


e OU RN AL OF 


SERNA wee STON, 








COMPREHENSIVE, MOST CONCISB, Most 


EIGHTEENTH 
EDITION, 


THE BEST EDITED, BEST ILLUSTRATED, BEST MAPPED, MOST 


COMPACT, 





MOST CONVENIENT, MOST 


- PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers, 805 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


ILLUSTRATED SPECIMEN PAGES, CRITICAL OPINIONS, AND FULL INFORMATION MAILED FREE. 


NINETIETH 
THOUSAND. 


ACCESSIBLE, LATEST 


‘CTUON ML NT VIGHEOTON) AuaTaMOD OHO ASTAOT aNY 1s 











JOHANN FABER’S 
Siberian \ and * Poly grade 
LEAD PENCILS, 


For School, Office, and Artist's Use, 


IN THE FOLLOWING GRADES: 


English Round, 
Dessin, 
Red Silver. 


Siberian, 
Hex. Gilt, 
Round Gilt, 
Finest and Best, 


COLORED PENCILS wi WAX CRAYONS. 





These pencils are, without doubt, the finest now made. 





Kor sale by all Stationers. 


QUEHEN & CO., 
Philadelphia, 


Agents for the U. 8S. A 





Useful and Entertaining Books. 





HOW TO WRITE CLEARLY. | 


Rules and Exercises on English Composition. | 
By the Rev. Epwin A. ABpBott, M.A., Head | 
Master City of London School. 1 vol. 16mo, 
cloth. Price, 60 cents. 


HOW TO TELL THE PARTS OF SPEECH. 


An Introduction to English Grammar. By 
Rev. Epwin A. Apport, D.D., Head Master 
of the City of London School. ‘American edi- 
tion. Revised and enlarged by Jno. G. R. 
MCELROY, Professor of the English Language 
in the University of bebe Bm lvol., Tomo, 
cloth. Price, 75 cents. 


HOW TO PARSE. 


An Attempt to Apply the Principles of Scholar- 
ship to English Grammar. With Appendices 

Analysis, Spelling, and Ponctuation. By 

Epwin A. ABBOTT, M.A., Head Master of 





the City of London School. 16mo, cloth. 
Price, $1.00. 
ENGLISH LESSONS. 


For English Pynis. By the Rev. Epwin A. 
Appott, MA., Head Master of the City of 
London School, and J. R. See.ey, M.A., 
Professor of Modern History in the University 
of Cambridge. Part I., Vocabulary. Part II., 
Diction. Part III, Meter. Part 1V., Hints on 
Selection and Arrangement, Appendix. 1 
yol., 16mo, cloth. Price, $1.50. 


THE STUDY OF POLITICS. 


By Prof. W. P. ATKINSON. Uniform with ‘‘ On 
History and the Study of History,” and ‘‘On 
the Right Use of Books.” 16mo, cloth. Price, 
50 cents. 


LONDON OF TO-DAY, 1888. 
By CHARLEs E. Pascor. Namerous illustra- 
tions. Fourth year of publication. 12mo, 
cloth. Price, $1.50. 





HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE OF ISRAEL. 


Till the Time of King David. By | ERNEST 
RENAN, author of ‘‘ Life of Jesus.’’ Demy 
8vo, cloth. Price, $2.50. 


LIFE OF DR. ANANDIBAI JOSHEE. 


The Kinswoman and Friend of Pundita Rama- 
bal. By Mrs. CAROLINE H. DALL. 12mo, 
cloth. Price, $1.00. It contains many original 
letters, and is embellished by a full-length por- 
trait of Dr. Joshee. 


‘THE EARLY LIFE OF SAMUEL ROGERS. 


Author of ‘‘The Pleasures of Memory.’”’ By P. 
W. CLAYDEN. 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.75. 


NEW ENGLAND LEGENDS AND FOLK -LORE. 


In Prose and Poetry. With one hundred effect- 
ive r illustrations, from designs by Mer- 
rill and others. A new and cheaper edition, 
uniform with ‘‘ Old Landmarks of Boston and 
Middlesex.’’ 12mo, cloth. Price, $2.00. 


THE ORDEAL OF RICHARO FEVEREL. 


A History of a Father and Son. By Grorce 
MEREDITH. 16mo, cloth. Library style. 
Price, $1.50. This is the initial volume of the 
author’s Popular Edition of George Meredith’s 
Novels, to be completed in ten volumes. 


The United States of Yesterday and of To-morrow. 


By WILLIAM Barrows, D.D., author of ‘*‘ Ore- 
gon; The Struggle for Possession.’ 16mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 


The phrase “ miscellaneous information ” de- 

scribes the contents of the book pretty | fairly. The 
ndeur of *‘ the West ;’ ” the * ‘surpris ng distances” 

n the United States; the “Great American Desert ;’ 
large landholders ; wild life on the border ; Soe 
law; Eastern jealousy of the West, the railway sys- 
tem of the West; and the “em ire of the future,” 
are the topics treated. The — tis ja ae readable 
and instructive book.— Detroit 





(a Our new Descriptive and Educational Catalogue can be had on application. 
ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 
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Nine volumes now ready. 

Boston: Ticknor and Company. 

This series includes Scott’s Lad of the 
Lake, Tennyson’s The Princess, Select Poems 


This 


| a . m 7 
Tue Strupents’ SERIES OF STANDARD | book of great interest and value. It contains sis| Readin 
cee Edi ad by W. J. Rolfe, Ph D. | excellent maps and an equal number of panoramas. | . 
POETRY. ited by Price, 75 cents each, | The text furnishes descriptions of the geology, | A vertisement, 


topography, scenery, history, original inhabitants, 
| nomenclature of the mountains, ss gee 
| pedestrian tours, equipments, guides, routes, an 
| round trips, hotels and boarding heuses, descrip- | and act 





ually contemplating a change in text-books in any of the following branches, we will send a 


of Tennyson, Scott's, Marmion, Yousg Peeps tion of towns and villages, expenses, books giving | sample copy of these new and popular text-books at HALF PRICE. 


Tennyson, Byron’s Childe Harold, Scott’s The 
Lay of the Last Minstrel, Wm. Morris’s Atalan- 
ta’s Race, and Tennyson’s Enoch Arden, and 
other poems. 
lustrated and critically annotated by Mr. Rolfe, 
who ranks among the foremost Shakespearian 
scholars in this country, and is amply qualified by 
natural and acquired gifts to annotate the stand- 
ard poets of all ages. Having prepared for the 
student and general reader a complete edition of 
Shakespeave’s works, he has since continued his 
useful labors in the preparation of these editions 
of the other great poets. No American scholar is 
better qualified for this critical work. He has had 
a long and successful experience as a teacher of 
English literature in the best high schools in the 
country, and adapts his literary notes expecially to 
the needs of students. He presents the text 
accurately, and his explanatory and critical com- 


These beautiful books are richly il- | 


| information and a vast store of miscellaneous notes. 


With this guide in hand, the student and summer SHEPARD’S INORGANIC CHEMISTRY has already 
cour can readily learn all that he may desire CHEMISTR Y . been adopted PURELY ON ITS MERITS, in over 250 colleges and 


| about this region of marvellous interest and beauty. 


Schools. Price, $1.12. 


| Unif with this useful volume are New 

| England and Maritime Provinces, covering the | COLTON’S PRACTICAL ZOOLOGY, recently published, is 

enn quneeal topics Ser these eogient, anaes =~ Z OOLOG - being used satisfactorily in 30 Colleges, 8 Normal Schools, and 32 High 
Se 


pages each, price, $1.50. All of these books have 
been thoroughly revised for 1888. 


Tur Law or Love AND LOVE AS A 
LAW; or, Christian Ethics, by the late lamented 
| Mark Hopkins, D.D., LL.D., is a book designed 
‘to follow the author’s Outline Study of Man, and 
| will be eagerly welcomed. It is especially adapted 
| to educational uses. Price, $1.75. Published by 
| the Scribners. 


| A new work by Prof. G. P. Fisher, en- 





ments open to the student and reader the beauties | titled Manual of Curistian Evidences, has been is- 


of these famous authors with thoroughness and | 
origiaality. His elucidation of obscure passages | 
is worthy of the highest commendations which | 
have been fully accorded to him by eminent schol- 
ars and teachers. The many and fine illustra- 
tions enhance the value of this standard series. 
The publishers have supplemented his critical 
work as an author and scholar by the highest 
style of book-making. Typography, paper, press- 
work, and binding combine to make ‘‘ The Stu- 
dents’ Series of Standard Poetry,’’ works of beauty 
and artistic taste. The study of English litera- 
ture becomes a delight from such text-books. 
Great thoughts and marvellous poetic imagery find 
in these works an appropriate setting — ‘‘ apples 
of gold in pictures of silver.’’ For school use and 
for the private student this series is unrivalled, 
and we rejoice to learn that Mr, Rolfe and his 
enterprising publishers propose to extend the 
series, and have other volumes in preparation. 
They will be welcomed by lovers of good litera- 
ture in both public and private libraries. 


Tae Waite Mountains,—A Hanpsoox 
- FOR TRAVELERS. 436 pp. Price, $1.50. 

Boston: Tickaor & Company. 

At this season of the year, when rest and recrea- 
tion are sought by vast numbers of the American 
people, this guide to the peaks, passes, and ravines 
of the White Mountains of New Hampshire, and 
to the adjacent railroads, highways, and places of 
interest, with the Jakes and mountains of western 


sued by Charles Scribner’s Sons. Prof. Fisher 
has already given proof in former works of his 
| great ability as a defender of the Christian faith, 
and his new volume cannot but arouse the deepest 
interest. 


CuILtpRen’s Storres IN AMERICAN 
History, by Henrietta C. Wright, published by 
the Scribners, will be found unequalled for use as 
supplementary reading in history ; full of infor- 
mation and stimulating to the young. Price, 
each, $1.25. 

No TEACHER in the higher schools of the 
country is thoroughly equipped for his work who 
has not at hand Noah Porter’s Elements of Intel- 
lectual Science. It is in use in the best colleges 
and high schools in the country. Published by 
the Scribners. Price, $3.00. 

Miss HenrIetTA WRIGHT’s two wonder- 
fully popular books for the young, Stories of 
American History, and Stories of American Prog- 
ress, are to be brought out in a new and cheaper 
edition by the Scribners, for a wider popular sale. 

The publication of the second volume of 
Thomas Stevens’s Around the World on a Bicycle, 
has been postponed by the Scribners until the Fall. 


How to Camp Out, pronounced to be 
the best book ever published on the subject of 
camping and tent-life, is published by the Scribners. 





Maine, also Lake Winnepesankee, and the upper 
valley of the Connecticut River, will be found a 


A new collection of short stories by H. 
C. Bunner, is announced for early publication by 
the Scribners. 


hools. Price 80 cents. 


SHALER’S FIRST BOOK IN GEOLOGY is in use in over 60 
High Schools. The Teacher of Natural Science,in the Adelphi Acaa- 
emy, Brooklyn, says: “ Of all the attempts at making elementary text- 
books on the natural history science this is the most successful.” ¢1. 


GHOLOGY. 


SHELDON’S GENERAL HISTORY follows the ‘ Seminary 
Method,” now strongly advocated by our leading teachers of history. 
Over 100 schools are already using it. with increasing interest on the part 
of both pupil and teacher. Price $1.60» Price of Teachers’ Manual, 80 cts. 
The first half (‘Greek and Roman History ’’) bound separately at $1.00. 


HISTORY. 





MEIKLEJOHN’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. With chapters on 
Composition, versification, paraphrasing, punctuation, and a set of exam. 


ENGLISH. 
ination papers. For high schools and colleges. 80 cents. 


MEIKLEJOHN’S ENGLISH LITERATURE. With history of the language. For high 
schools and colleges. A compact and reliable statement of essentials, 80 cents. 


MEIKLEJOHN’S ENGLISH LANGUAGE. The above two books in one volume. Read- 
able in style. Treats salient features with a master’s skill and with the utmost clearness and sim- 
plicity. Price $1.30. 


WILLIAMS’ COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC BY PRACTICE. For high school and 
college. Combines the smallest amount of theory with an abundance of practice. Price, 75 cents. 


STRANG’S EXERCISES IN ENGLISH. Examples in Syntax, Accidence, and Style, for 
criticism and correction. Price 30 cents. 


HYDE’S LESSONS IN ENGLISH, Boox I. For third and fourth years of schools. Con- 
tains exercises for reproduction, picture lessons, letter writing, uses of parts of speech. Price, 35c. 


HYDE’S LESSONS IN ENGLISH, Boox II. For Grammar Schools. Imparts enough 
technical grammar for correct use of language and continues the composition exercises of Book 

I. Price 50 cents. 
GHRMAN SHELDON’S SHORT GERMAN GRAMMAR. (60 cents). 
« JOYNES-MEISSNER’S GERMAN GRAMMAR ($1.25). DEUTSCH’S 
SELECT GERMAN READER (90 cents). BOISEN’S PREPARATORY 
GERMAN PROSE ($1.00). GRIMM’S MAERCHEN (75 cents), and 

a large line of German texts, and several new French texts. 








D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, Boston, New York, and Chicago. 








NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Teachers Delighted. Scholars Pleased, 


Parents and School Boards Satisfied, 





Brooks’s Shorter Course in Arithmetic. 
Especially adapted to the New Methods of instruction. 


bining Mental and Written exercises. 


Brooks’s Normal Union Arithmetic. 


This book begins with oral exercises and object lessons. 
each step together, as reverse processes, and Multiplication and Division are taken together in 


the same way. The introduction to Fractions 


ive. ‘The book is plain and practical and produces the best results. 
Brooks’s Normal Union Arithmetic. 


This is a Common School Arithmetic. 
ing Analysis and Synthesis. The arrangement 
being adapted to the natural growth of the 


simple and clear that they can be understood by very young and even dull pupils; yet they are 
expressed in concise form. In the study of the work the” pupil obtains a thorough course in 
Arithmetical Analysis while he is becoming familiar with the art of computation and the appli- 


cation of the art to business. 


The book is also divided and bound in two parts, numbered 2 and 3, so that the work can be 
used at the same time by two pupils, or in different grades in school. 


Brooks’s Normal Algebra, (New 
Brooks’s Normal Geometry 


Brooks’s New Normal Mental Arithmetic, 
Brooks’s New Normal Written Arithmetic, 


Brooks’s Normal 


Brooks’s Normal Higher Arithmetic, 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic, 
Brooks’s Methods of Teaching, 
Brooks’s Mental Science, 
Montgomery’s Normal Union System of Industrial Drawing, 
Lyte’s Practical Book-keeping and Blanks, 
Westlake’s Common School Literature, 
Westlake’s How to Write Letters, 
Harley’s Topics in United States History, 
Lloyd ’s Literature for Little Folks, 
Grifjin’s Natural Philosophy, 
Peterson’s Familiar Science, 
Fewsmith’s Grammars, &c., &c. 


The treatment is both Inductive and Deductive, embrac- 


A complete series in two hooks, com- 


Part I. 


Addition and Subtraction are taught 


is easy and natural, and the exercises are attract- 


(Complete.) 


is stric.ly logical and at the same time practical, 
pupil. The solutions and demonstrations are so 


edition.) 
and Trigonometry, 


Elementary Arithmetic, 





3H™ For particulars, terms, circulars, ete., address 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, 


Court, says; Jan., 
tionary is recognized as Standard Authority in the | published. 
Court over which I preside. 


WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED. 


THE STANDARD leases" DICTIONARY 


The latest edition has 118.000 words in its vocabulary,—about 3000 more than any other 
American Dictionary. It contains 3000 illustrations in the body of the work (nearly three times 
the number found in any other American Dictionary), and these are repeated and classified at the 
end of the work. 

Two features, original with WEBSTER’Ss UNABRIDGED and unequaled for concise and trust- 


worthy information, are the 
Pronouncing Biographical Dictionary, 


containing nearly 10,000 names of Noteworthy Persons, with their nationality, station, profession or 
occupation, date of birth and death (if deceased), ete., and the 


New Pronouncing Gazetteer of the World, 
of over 25,000 Titles, describing the Countries, Cities, Towns, and Natural Features of every part of 


the Globe, compiled from the most recent and authentic sources. 
The Explanatory and Pronouncing Vocabulary of the names of 


Noted Fictitious Persons and Places, 


such as are often referred to in literature and conversation, is found in no other Dictionary. In sep- 
arate form it costs $2.00. 

















SPECIMEN TESTIMONIALS. 


Chief Justice Waite, of the U. 8. Supreme| The fLeondon Times says: It is the best and 
1882; Webster’s Unabridged Dic- | most useful Dictionary of the English Language ever 


The Torente Week says: It may be regarded 


ovcrument Printing Ofice, Washington, | as the one final authority, safely to be relied on 


Oct., 1886.—Webster will continue to be the Standard 
in the use of the English Lan e in this office.— wicre cthers are emphatically éicring ameng thom- 
T. E. BENEDICT, Public Pre. . asives. 


Hon. George Bancroft, the Historian, says:| The New Work Tribume says: It is recogn zed 


i 
Websters is superior to all others as a household |#$ the most useful existing ‘‘word-book” of the 
onary. 





English Language all over the world. 





Recommended by State Superintendents of Schools in 36 States, and by leading College Presidents of 


the United States and Canada. 


Nearly all the School Books published in this country are avowedly based on Webster. Four 


leading firms state that they publish annually 17,000,000 copies, and to this number may be added the 

publications of nearly all the other School Book Publishers.” It is well within bourds to say that 

Es Sh ee te Web abe ona. Thea of Se 
y We . r as we : * 

of the United States that follow any Dictionary, follow Webster’ agg oe a Seer 
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Tennyson’s Works. ‘Handy Volume 
Edition.” From the latest text. Complete in 8 
vols., large type, cloth, gilt top, $6.00; leather bind- 
ings, in various styles, from $12.00 to $30.00 per 
set. Each set in fancy box, suitable for present- 
ation gift. 


Tennyson’s Complete Poems, | lilus- 
trated edition, with portrait and 24 full-page illus- 
trations by celebrated artists. Engraved hey ns 
T. Andrew. Unsorm in size and style with * Cam- 
bridge Book of Poetry.” Royal 8vo, cloth, gilt, 
$5.00; morocco, gilt, $10.00; tree calf, $12.00. 


Cambridge Book of Poetry and 
Song. New and Revised Edition. With steel 
pra of Longfellow and 16 full-page illustrations 

Church, Dielman, Fredericks, Fenn, Gifford, 
Murphy, Schell, and others. Cloth, gilt edges, 
$5.00; fuil morocco, gilt, $10.00; tree calf, gilt, $12. 


Foster’s Cyclopzwdias of Hlustra- 
tiem. 4vols. Prose, istand 2d Series; Poetry, 
ist and 2nd Series. Royal 8vo, cloth, per volume, 
$5.00; sheep $6.00. 
ae than 40,000 volumes of this series have been 

sold. 


Initials and Pseudonyms. A Diction- 
ary of Literary Disguises. y WILLIAM CuUsH 
InG, A.M. Giving the noms de plume and real 
names of nearly 70v0 authors, with brief notices, 
date of writer’s birth and death, ete. 


First Series.—Royal 8vo, cloth, $5.00; half meroeco, 
$7.50; interleaved, cloth, $7.50; interleaved, half 
morocco, $10.00. 

Second Series.—Royal 8vo, cloth, $300; half mo- 
rocco, $6.00; interleaved, cloth, $5.00; interleaved, 
half morocco, $8.00. 


Roget’s Thesaurus of English 
Words and Phrases. Classified and arranged 
so as to facilitate the expression of ideas and assist 
in literary composition. New Edition. Revised 
and enlarged by the author’s son, J. L. Roget. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, $2.00. 


Her Majesty’s Tower. By W. Hepr- 
WORTH Dixon. A History of the Tower of Lon- 
don. 2 — 12mo, 47 Dlustrations, $3.50. Half 

, $7.00. 
The result of twenty years’ research and painstak- 
ing labor. 


A Dictionary of Quotations from 
the Poets. With index of authors, chronological 
data, and concordance index. 7 ANNA L. WARD. 
Crown 8vo. bevelled boards, cloth, $2.50; inter- 
leaved edition, cloth, $3.50; half calf or half mo- 

rocco, $5.00. 


Girls’ Book of Famous Queens. By 


Lyp1A Hoyt FARMER, author of ** Boys’ Book of 
Famous Rulers.” 12mo, illustrated, $1.50. 


4 





Abbott’s American History. New Edi- 
tion ; 4 vols., $6.00 per set. 


The Boys’ Book of Famous Rulers. 
By Lyp1a Hoyt FARMER. Lives of Agamemnon, 
Julius Caesar, Charlemagne, Frederick the Great, 
Richard Coeur de Lion, Robert Bruce, Napoleon, 
and other heroes of historicfame. Fully illustrated 
with portraits and numerous engravings. 12mo, 
price, $1.50. 


Cuore. An Italian Schoolboy’s Journal. By 
EDMONDO DE Amicis. Translated from the thirty- 
a Italian edition, by Isabel F. Hapgood. 12mo, 


The Rollo Books. By Jacob Abbott. 14 
vols. ; illustrated. 16mo, $12.00. 


Poor Boys who Became Famous, 
By SARAH K. BOLTON. _ Short Biographical 
sketches of George Peabody, Horace Greeley, Bay- 
ard Taylor, Michael Faraday, General Sheridan, 
and other noted people, with numerous portraits. 
12m0, $1.50. 


Girls who Became Famous. Ly 
SARAH K. BoLtTon. Sketches of Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, Margaret Fuller, George Eliot, Harriet 
Hosmer, and other eminent women, with portraits. 
12mo, $1 50. 


Famous American Authors. By 
SARAH K. BOLTON, author of * Poor Boys who 
Became Famous,” “Girls who Became Famous,” 
etc. 12mo, illustrated, $1.50. 


Famous American Statesmen. By 
SARAH K. Bouton, author of “ Poor Boys who 
Became Famous,” etc. With portraits of Washing- 
ton, Franklin, Jefferson, Hamilton, Webster, Sum- 
ner, Garfield, and others. A companion book to 
“Famous American Authors.” 12mo, $1.50. 


Washington Irving’s Works. 8 vols., 


13mo, cloth, $10.00; libr: edition cloth, gilt top, 
$12 00; half calf, $20.00; 16 vols., “Astor” edition, 
cloth, gilt top, $15.00; half calf, $30.00; 


Jonas Books. By Jacon ABBOTT, author 
of ** The Rollo Books,” etc. 6 vols., 16mo, gilt and 
black, $5.00. 


Whe Life of Lafayette. “The Knight 


of Liberty,” by Mrs. LypIA Hoy? FARMER, author 
? Book of Famous Rulers,” ete. Fully 


illus 12mo, $1 


The Birchwood Series. By Jax. 
6 vols. 12mo, illustrated, $7.50. 


The Lucy Books. By JAcos Assorrt, 
author of “ The Rollo Books,” etc. 6 vols. i16mo, 
gilt and black, $5.00. ; 





VICTOR HUGO’S NOVELS. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH BY MISS 
ISABEL F. HAPGOOD. 


6 Vols., Popular Edition, 12mo, Cloth, . 
Half Calf, . . . . . . 


$9.00 
18.00 


Les Miserables. 
Ninety-Three, 
History of a Crime, 
Notre Dame, 
Toilers of the Sea, 
By Order of the King. 


The above also in 15 vols., Illustrated Edition, 
calendered paper, 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $22.50 
Half calf, ° ° ° ° ° 45.00 

LES MISERABLES. ByVicTor HvuGo. Trans- 
lated from the French by Miss Isabel F. Bapgece. 
lilustrated edition, with 160 full-page illustrations. 
Printed on fine calendered paper, and bound ina 
neat, attractive style. 12mo, cloth, gilt top 6 vols., 
$7.50; 12mo, half calf, $15.00; popu: ition, in 
one Vol., 12mo0, $1.50. 


COUNT TOLSTOI’S WORKS. 
13 Volumes, 12mo, $15.00. 


Anna Karenina, 
Childhood, Boyheed, and Youth, 
ivan Ilytich,' 
My Gonfessien, ° 
What to Do, 
The Cossacks, 
A Russian Proprietor, 
The Invaders, 
Life, 
My Religion, 
Sevastopol, 
The Long Exile, 
Napoleon and the Russian Campaign. 


Sold in sets or in single volumes. 





CROWELL’S POETS. 


The various and attractive atytes of binding in 
which the numerous editions of this well-known 
series are now published, together with the superior 
quality of paper and presswork, and the remarkably 
low prices, enables us to supply all readers with just 
the edition desired, whether for school use, family 
libraries, or holiday gifts. 

The following list shows the style of binding, and 
prices of the various editions. 


HALF-RUSSIA DITION. Rapectalty ofep 4 

ed for handy reading and school use. arbled 
edges, without red line borders. 54 vols,, 12mo. 
Per vol., $1.00. 


RED LINE EDITION. Red line borders, illus- 

trated, and elegantly bound in new and beautiful 
a Cloth, gilt edges. 72 vols.,12mo, Per 
vol., $1.25. 


AL RUSS A EDITION (RED LIne). 

ound in full leather, padded covers, gilt edges, 
each volume boxed. ery peat and attractive 
style. 82 vols.,12mo. Per vol , $2.50. 


EMBOSSED CALF EDITION (Rep Linz). 
Gilt eages, padded leather covers, fancy embossing, 
each vol. boxed. 40 vols.,12mo. Per vol., $2.50. 


THE LAUR EDITION (Kep Ling). Gilt 

edges, auegt Spl covers, handsomely em- 
bossed in black and gold designs, each volume 
boxed. 40 vols.,12mo. Per vol., $2.50. 


INDIA BAMB ITION (RED Live). 

a SAMBO. fe covers, round corners, 
full gilt, and rolled gold edges, each volume boxed. 
30 vols.,12mo. Per vol., $3.00. 


LIBRARY EDITION. Printed on laid paper, 
without red line borders, gilt top, uncut edges. 
30 vols., cloth, 12mo, per vol. $1.50; half calf, mar- 
bled edges, $3.00. Especially adapted to the wants 
of those desiring a neat and attractive edition for 
library use. 


WILD ROPE 
e. 





EDITION. Printed on laid 
extra cloth, with elegant wild rose 
sign, in red and gold, on the cover, making @ 
tasteful and a po ge gift book, of new and 
unique style, bi edge. 29 vols, 12mo. Per vol., $2. 


VORITE ILLUSTRATED EDITION 
ith designs by TAYLOR, MERRILL, SCHEL and 
other eminent artists. Printed on fine calendered 
paper, and bound in very attractive style for holi- 
da, gifts. 25 vols., square 8vo, cloth, full gil r 
vol., $2.50; tree calf, gilt edge, per vol., $6.00; Rus- 
sia calf, round corners, pad covers, gilt edges, 
per vol., $6.00; Turkey morocco, round corners, 
padded covers, gilt edges, per vol., $6.00. 


FAMILY SOITOW, ety mere cee 
boards i 


F 


stam gilt, red and black ink. 17 
vols., cloth, per vol., $2.50; Russia roan 
calf, em covers, round corners, 
Per vol., $5.00. 
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AMERICAN HISTORICAL FICTION. 
BY JOHN 8. HAYES, SOMERVILLE, MASS. 

As an introduction to the list of Historical Fiction herewith sub- 
mitted the opinions of some important authorities as to the value of 
imaginative parallels to historical records are quoted, 

Sir Walter Scott says: — ‘‘ Historical novels may operate ad- 


vantageously on the minds of two classes of readers; first, upon 


those whose attention to history is awakened by the fictitious narra- 
tive, and whom curiosity stimulates to study, for the purpose of 
removing the wheat from the chaff, the true from the fabulous. 
Secondly, those who are too idle to read, save for the purpose of 
amusement, may in these works acquire some acquaintance with 
history, which, however inaccurate, is better than none.’’ 

Thomas Wright, in his essays on the Middle Ages, says :— 
‘* Various writers have undertaken to build romance upon history ; 
but few, except those who have occupied themselves with researches 
into its sources, are aware how much of history itself is nothing 
more than legend and romance.’’ 

Edwin P. Whipple says of Hawthorne's tales : — ‘‘ They contain 
important matters which cannot be found in Bancroft or even 
Winthrop. They exhibit the inward struggles of New England 
men and women, with some of the darkest problems of existence, 
and have more vital import to thoughtfal minds than the records of 
Indian or Revolutionary warfare.’’ 

Thackeray says : — ‘‘ Out of the fictitious book I get the expres- 
sion of the life, of the times, of the manners, of the merriment, of 
the dress, the pleasure, the laughter, the ridicules of society; the 
old times live again, and I travel in the old country of England. 
Can the heaviest historian do more for me ?”’ 

Noah Porter, in his Books and Readings says :—‘‘ To stimulate 
and aid the imagination in its efforts to reproduce the past, histori- 
cal poems, plays, and novels have been abundantly employed. It 
has been forcibly, and perhaps not untruly said, that a majority of 
the present generation of English readers have learned more of 
English history from Shakespeare and Walter Scott than from the 
entire library of professional historians. Of course no man would 








contend that either Shakespeare or Scott can be substituted for 
the usual historical authorities, but only that they may supplement 
them in certain important particulars. Many other historical plays 
and novels are invaluable, as enabling the reader to enter more 
fully into the spirit of past times. They are of especial service 
in helping him to appreciate the feelings and motives of prominent 
personages, and vividly to reproduce the manners and institutions 
of another age.”’ 

This incomplete list of books is intended to aid the reader in 
selecting works of the imagination, illustrative of historical eras 
and persons, and descriptive of national and local manners, and of 





| the character of different periods. It includes not only novels of a 

strictly historical character, but also those that reflect the spirit 
and manners of the times, and those designed to teach some truth, 
expose some error, or advocate some reform. Free use has been 
made of the Catalogues of Books in libraries, particularly Bates 
Hall, Boston, and Boston Athenzum. 

In this list, the novels will be arranged in appropriate sub-divis- 
ions marking periods of times as well as subjects, — the authors in 
alphabetical order, as far as practical. The divisions will be— 
I. Ante-Colonial; II. Colonial; III. Revolution; IV. Post-Revo- 
lutionary; V. War of 1812; VI. Seminole and Mexican Wars; 
VIL. Slavery; VIII. Rebellion Reconstruction; 1X. Didactic and 
Reform. 

I.—ANTE-COLONIAL PERIOD. 

BALLANTYNE, R. M. The Norseman in the West, or America 
before Columbus, 

BARLOW, JOEL. Visions of Columbus. Poem. 

Birp, R. M. Infidel, or the Fall of Mexico: Cortez. Calavar, or 
the Knight of the Conquest. 

Cooper, J. F. Mecedes of Castile. 

Dorsey, Mrs. A. H. Coainu. The Algonquins. 

DryYDEN, J. Indian Queen. Poem. 

EsTANCIERO, A. Ponce de Leon; Rise of Argentine Republic. 

Fospick, W. W. Cavaliers of the Cross. Toltecs. 

INGRAHAM, J. H. Montezuma. 

KinesLey, C. Westward Ho! Adventures Sir Amyas Leigh. 

LONGFELLOW, H. W. (Poems.) Hiawatha ; Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert ; Skeleton in Armor. 

LowELL, J. R. (Poems.) Chippewa Legend ; Columbus. 

MATHEWS, C. The Enchanted Moccasins ; Legends of the Indians ; 
Behemoth, or Legend of the Mound Builders. 

MARMONTEL, J. F. The Incas. 

Reip, M. Afloat in the Forests. Chili. 

Simms, W. G. Vasconselos ; Hernando de Soto. Lily and 


Totems; Huguenots. Yemasse; South Carolina. Damsel of 

Darien; Vasco de Balboa (poem); Visions of Cortez (poem. ) 
ScrispNeR, I. W. Laconia, or Legends of the White Mountains. 
ScHOOLCRAFT, H.R. The Myth of Hiawatha and other Legends. 
SoutHry, W. Madoc. Welsh Discovery. 
Tompson, D. P. Centeola, or the Maid of the Mounds. 
Victor, M. V. Last days of the Tul. Lost cities of Yucatan. 
WALLACE, LEw. The Fair God, or the Last of the ’Tzins. 
WARBURTON, E. Darien. Bucanneers on the Spanish Main. 
WuirtTieEr, J.G. Chippewa Legend(poem) : The Norsemen (poem). 

Il.—CoLoniaL PERIOD. 


Bacon, DELIA. Tales of the Paritans. 

BARNARD, J. Priscilla, or Trials forthe Truth. Puritans and 
Baptists. 

BIRRELL, OLIVE M. Justice Warren’s Daughter. Puritans and 
Quakers. 

BowEN, L. P. The Days of Mackemie. Presbyterianism. 

CuiLtp, L. M. First Letters of New England. Conquests of the 
Pequods. 








‘wENEY, Mrs. H. V. A Peep at the Pilgrims in 1636. 
eeeea, J. F. The Wept of Wish-ton-wish; War of King 
Philip. Red Rover. The Water Witch; A/ter the Defeat 
of the Dutch. Satanstoe ; Westchester County, 1756. Last of 
the Mohicans; French War. 
Cooxk, J. E. My Lady Pokahontas. 
CarruTuers, W. A. Cavaliers of Virginia. Knights of the 
Horseshoe ; Geo. Spotswood. 

Corrrn, C. C. Old Times in the Colonies. Youth of Jefferson, 
College scrapes at Williamsburg. Fairfax ; Shenandoah. 
CHEVALIER, H. E. Thirty-nine men for one woman. Coloniza- 

tion of Canada, 
CASTLETON, D. B. Salem. Witchcraft. 
Dawes, R. Nix’s Mate. Boston in 1689. ; 
Disosway, E. T. South Meadows. Witchcraft in Salem. 
Enauisu, P. Two Cups. o 
Foster, H. Coquette, or Eliza Wharton. 1780. 
GASKELL, E. C. Louis the Witch. 
HAWTHORNE, N. The Scarlet Letter. 
HAL, C. W. Twice Taken. Louisburg. 
HeMANS, Mrs. F. D. Landing of the Pilgrims. Poem. 
Hicarnson, T. W. Malbone. ‘ as 
Ho.uisteR, G. H. Mount Hope. War of King Philip. 
Hoimes, 0. W. Robinson of Leyden. Poem. 
HoLuanp, J. G. The Bay Path. Springfield in 1638. _ 
HoreweE tt, M. Legends of the Missouri and Mississippi. 
INGRAHAM, J. H. Captain Kyd, or Wizard of the Sea. 16199, 
Irvine, W. Salmagundi; Knickerbocker’s History of N. Y. 
James, G. P. R. Ticonderoga. Defeat of Abercrombie. — 
KENNEDY, J. P. Bob of the Bowl. Days of Lord Baltimore. 
Kineston, W. H.G. A True Hero. The Story of Wm. Penn. 
LONGFELLOw, H. W. GilesCorey. John Endicott; Persecution 
of the Quakers. Courtship of Miles Standish (poem). Evange- 
line (poem). New England Tragedies (poem). 
Lez, E. B. Naomi, or Boston Two Hundred Years Ago. 
McHenry, J. The Spectre of the Forest ; Witchcraft. 
McHenry, J. The Wilderness, or Braddock’s Time. 
McKniaut, C. Capt. Jack, the Scout. Old Fort Duquesne. 
Morey, J.D. Merry Mount. Weymouth, 1625. 
Myers, P.H. First of the Knickerbockers. The Young Patroon, 
a Christmas in 1690. The King of the Hurons. Indian character. 
PAULDING, J. K. The Dutchman’s Fireside. 
Peirce, B. J. Narragansett Chief. : 
ParKER, H. F. Constance Aylmer. Dutch Life, 1650. 
Sears, E. H. Pictures of the Olden Times. 
Sepewick, C. M. Hope Leslie, or Early Times in Massachusetts. 
Seton, W. Romance of the Charter Oak. 
SIGOURNEY, Mrs. L. H. Pocahontas. Poem. 
Simms, W. G. Guy Rivers. Georgia early border life. 
Soutuey, R. Oliver Newman. Poem. Regicides. 
STANLEY, H. Pilate and Herod. Church of Eng. in Maryland. 
STEPHENS, Mrs. A. S. Rejected Wife. Arnold’s early life. 
Stowe, Mrs. H. B. Pearl of Orr’s Island. Country /ife. 
Tuompson, D. P. May Martin. Green Mountain Boys; Boun- 
dary troubles. D. W. Gant Gurley; Maine border life. 
THACKERAY, W. M. Virginians. 
Tirrany. O. Brandon, a Tale of the American Colonies. 
TucKER, St. G. Hansford, a Tale of Bacon’s Rebellion. 
Wuirtier, J. G. Margaret Smith’s Journal. Massachusetts life, 
1678. 
Wuirttirr, J. G. Bridal of Pennacook. Pennsylvania Pilgrim, 
WuittieER, J. G. Norumbega. Mogg Megone. Mabel Martin. 
WRIGHT, CALEB E. Marcus Blair. French and Indian War. 
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THE STORY OF THE NATIONS. 


A Series of Historical Studies, 


ENGLISH HISTORY FROM CONTEMPORARY WRITERS.—Edited by F. 



















































planned to present in a graphic manner the stories of the different nations that 
have attained prominence in history. 


In the story-form the current of each national life is distinctly indicated, and its picturesque 
and noteworthy periods and episodes are presented for the reader in their philosophical relations 
to each other as well as to universal history. 

It is the plan of the writers of the different volumes to enter into the real life of the peoples, 
and te bring them before the reader as they actually lived, labored, and led, — as the 
studied and wrote, and as they amused themselves. In carrying out this plan, the myths, wi 
which the history of all lands begins, have not beer overlooked, though these are carefully dis- 
tinguished from the actual history, so far as the labors of the accepted historical authorities have 
resulted in definite conclasions. 

The ‘‘Stories’’ are printed in good, readable type and in handsome 12mo form. They are 
adequately illustrated, and furnished with maps and ingexes. They are sold separately, at 
$1.50 per volume. 

The following subjects are ready (June, 1888):| In Preparation: 
THE STORY OF EARLY EGYPT. By Prof. Gro.| THE STORY OF MDA Bae vase, AND PER- 
GOZIN. 


RAWLINSON. IA Z. A. RA 
“ “ “ CHALDEA. By Z. RAGozin = " = TURKEY. By STANLEY LANE- 
. . ° OOLE. 
“ “ GREECE. By Prot. James A.} “ s “ HOLLAND. By Prof. J. E. 
ay a bed os MEXICO. Be susan HALE 
Lid ity ‘ 4 . - 
“ THE JEWS. By Prof. JamMms K.| « “ “ SICILY. By Prof. E. A. FREEMAN. 
. ‘°. «pe eee en 6 oe, Bg 
. By ARTHUR GILMAN. * ad A , of Harrow. 
os THE CRUSADES. By T. A. 
“ “ CARTHAGE, By Prof. ALFRED Ancune Gaiesd 
“ ry Ty ae MANS. By 8 re) . 7 "er. eo vad 
potest ‘fa Te fe THE HANSE TOWNS. By 
. ELEN ZIMMERN. 
o . 7 THE SARACENS. By A. Gtiman. > . ‘“ THE FRANKS. By JAMES SIME. 
“ “ “ ALEXANDERS EMPIRE. By ef Ag ete a. 
¥ Prof. J.P. MAHAFFY. “ “ “ PHOENICIA. By Prot. RAWLINSON 
bad “ HUNGARY. By Prof. A. Vam- ed os ‘“* THE ITALIAN KINGDOM. By 


W. L. ALDEN. 
PORTUGAL. By H. MorsE 
STEPHENS, Cambridge. 


BERY. 
“9 a “ THE MOORS IN_SPAIN. By| “ ¢ 
STANLEY LANE POOLE. 





“ “ “ PERSIA, By Hon. 8. G. W. BEn-|  “ “ “ RUSSIA. By W. R. Morrtuu, 
3 x « go JAMIN. Oxford. 
ae es By Rev. E. E. and Susan 7 4 “ Res. By Z. A. RAGOZIN 
> ° . NDIA B j 
° S « tl By 8. BARING- e : ae Reps. Ariss: 
LD. ° ° EDAN . ® 
R os “ NORWAY. By HsatmaR H. LANE-POOLE. ee. TES 
i - ; BOYESEN. 6 oe “ CHINA. By Z. A. Raqozr. 
“ IRELAND. By Hon. Emity Law- os - “ WALES AND CORNWALL. By 
” 2 “LESS. OwEN N. EDWARDS. 
THE GOTHS. By HENRY BRAD-| “ os “ EARLY ENGLAND. By Prof. 
LEY, ALFRED CHURCH. 


“No series of the day deserves| “A clear, rapid, and entertain-| “ For students, whether or 

more praise than the ‘Story of the | ing account of the principal na-| old, there are few better beoke 

Nations.’ ”— 4 Commer- | tions of the ancient and modern | than these.” — Lippincott’s Mag- 
world.”—New York Tribune. azine. 





York Powe.t, M.A., Fellow of Christ Church, Deputy Professor of Modern 
History in the University of Oxford. Clearly printed volumes, of from 160 to 200 
pages, 16mo, with illustrations, cloth extra. 


_ This series aims at setting forth the facts of English National History, political and social. 
It is planned not only for educational use, but for the general reader, and especially for all those 
to whom the original contemporary authorities are for various reasons difficult of access. 

The chief aim of the series is to send the reader to the best original authorities, and so to 
bring him as close as may be to the mind and feelings of the times he is reading about. 


I,—The Misrule of Henry III., 1236-1248, Edited by the Rev. W. H. Hutton, 60 cts. 
Il.—Edward Ill. and his Wars, 1327-1360. Edited by W. J. AsHiEy, 60 cts. 
IiI.—Simon de Montfort and his Cause, 1249-1265, Edited by Rev. W. H. Hurron, 75 cts. 
IY.—Strongbow’s Conquest of Ireland in the Reign of Henry II. Ed. by F. P. Bannarp, Tic. 


‘“ These volumes are uncommonly good reading.” —London Daily News 
iia a a woe! me me toes | . — poof by Contemporary Writers.’ Both plan 
xecution are admirable. sha 6 pleasure in calling the attention of my classes to them.— 
vd..4. &. phn mea von Untooreity. ow & , ad — 
’ ese volumes w 1elpfu y emselves, and also in stimulating a des read the 
originals.”—Prof. E. Benjamin Andrews, Brown University. . cas 


LIBRARY OF AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY. 


I.—Robert Fulton and Steam Navigation. By Tuos. W. Knox, editor of “The Travels of 
Marco Polo,’’ author of ‘* Boy Travellers in the East,” ete., ete. One large 12mo volume 
profusely illustrated, . ° e e $1 75 

oe aan. Some Roa 4 weluaste, its Tiptretions 80 cigatioont, and its educational influence so direct 
° ® %k cannot fa r t i 
in a bright and thoroughly readable style.”—Congrepationaltes 7 oe eee eS See 
Il.—Life of George Washington. Studied anew by EpwArD EVERETT HAtgE, author of 
: Man without a Country,’’ ‘‘ Ten Times One is Ten.” ete., etc. Large 12mo. Fully 
illustrated, . ‘ ‘ é -. $1 75 
“It has been my aim, using in my narrative chiefly the diaries and let If, to 
— A pA ew generation of —e. ee Poem. 4 Washineton in om phyh roy ma 
of the 
ae great career.” —Extract from Author’s ere GFE Co CaRraNy Wie Neem ae Woes 


r. Hale, with his characteristic intelli 
ee HAR : gence, grace, and good sense, makes another excellent 


A clear and individual, not conventionalized portrait.’”—New York Christian Union. 
Iil.—Life of Abraham Lincoln. By Noan Brooks. Crown Octavo. Fally Illustrated, $1 75 


* In writing this brief biography, I have been moved bya desire to oun 
people who will never know aught of Abraham Lincoln, but "what is tradit anh gy ite like picture of 
he man as many men knew him. . . . Many things relating to his early life, herein set down, were de- 
rived from his own lips, often during hours of secluded companionship.”—From Author's Preface. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY AND POLITICAL ELOP- 
MENT OF THE UNITED STATES. An Analytical Stay. By Sm10Nn 
STERNE, of the New York Bar. Fourth Edition, revised with additions, . $1 25 


“An able and instructive résumé of the political histo: 
pe) American should read. .... Contains just “Ay hag hess ~'g “by the IEF ag Be 





Orders for the above works and for all of our educational publications will be filled by MR. CHARLES H. KILBORN, of 5 Somerset St., our educational agent for New-England. 
9° Special terms to Teachers for examination and introduction. Educational lists and prospectus of the NATIONS series, German and French Classics, etc. sent on application. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 27 and 29 West 23d St... New York. 
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“ andard kducational Works “x Macmillan ompany. 
the ER PM RRS BI 2 yO CEE ety iat mete oe 
SHAKESPEARE. Much Ado About Nothing. Notes by K. Derauton. 60c. 
ite ENGLISH CLASSICS. SPENSER. Faery Queene. Books1 and 2. Notes by G. W. Krrontn. Each 60¢. 
iza- ADDISON. Selections from the “Spectator.” By T. ARNOLD. 16mo, $1.10. |[SWEET. Anglo-Saxon Reader. First Series. By Henry Sweer. $2.10. 
BURKE. Select Works. With Notes by E. J. Payne. ; aie ., ... Second Series. By the same. $1.10. 
Vol. 1, Thoughts on the Present Discontents. Two Speeches on America. $1.10. First Middle Eaglish Primer. 50 outa. 
Vol. 2. Reflections on the French’ Revolution. $1.25. Second Middle English Primer. Selections from Chaucer. 50 cents. 
Vol. 3. On the Proposals for Peace with the Regicide Directory of France. $1.25. ee og ro Each 40 cents. . . 
CHAUCER. Prologue to the Canterbury Tales, &c. Notes by Ricap. Morris. Se dee eet ge nh eee nee Aiieetn Ovesten, 
60 cents. y Opes. y ‘ TYFIOAL SELEOTIONS from the Best English Writers. Each, 90 cents. 
- wl 
BYRON. Childe Harold. Notes by H. E. Tozer. 90 cents. We hy Seer Ve 9, ene ea 
DRYDEN. Select Poems. Notes by W. D. Curistie. 90 cents. MACMILLAN’S GLOBE READINGS 
EARLE. Eniceay of ae English Tongue. By Jonn Earte. New Ed. $1.75. FROM STANDARD AUTHORS. 
ook for the Beginners in Anglo-Saxon. By the same author. 60 cents. sy 
GOLDSMITH. Selected Poems. With Notes by Austix Dopson. 90 cents. |COWPER. The Task, Tirocinium, &e. Notes by W. Bennam. 30 cents. 
Although called selected, only one poem, and that quite an unimportant one, has been omitted.| GOLDSMITH. Vicar of Wakefield. Memoir by D. Masson. 30 cents. 
GOLDSMITH. The Traveller and The Deserted Village. With Notes by; LAMB. Tales from Shakespeare. Preface by ArnceR. 50 cents. 
SS Sasa, FF ee SCOTT. Lay of the Last Minstrel, and Lady of the Lake. Notes by F. T. Pat- 
GRAY. Selected Poems. With Notes by Epmunp Gossz. 40 cents. “ate 30 cents. es Por. : 
on HALES. LONGER ENGLISH POEMS. With Notes and an Introduction on Marmion and Lord of the Isles. Notes bythe same. 80 cents. 
0- the Teaching of English. By J. W. HALES. $1.10. PATMORE. Children’s Garland from the Best Poets. 50 cents. 
POPE, With Notes by Mark Parrison. YONGE, ©. M. Book of Golden Deeds of all Times and all Countries. 50 cts. 
Essay on Man, 40 cents ; Satires and Epistles, 50 cents. KINGSLEY. The Heroes: Greek Fairy Tales for my Children. 30 cents. 
SCOTT, Lay of the Last Minstrel. Notes by W. Minto. 50 cents. Canto 1. The Water Babies: a Fairy Tale for a Land Baby. 50 cents. 
Notes by the same, 12 cents. Marmion. Notes by M. MACMILLAN. 90 cents. Madam How and Lady Why: First Lessons in Earth Lore for Children, 50 cents. 
JOHNSON. Rasselas. With Notes by G. B. Hizu. 75 cents. PALGRAVE. Golden Treasury of the Best Songs and Lyrical Poems in the 
My Six Chief Lives from ‘‘ Lives of the Poets.” Edited, with Pref., by MATTHEW ARNOLD, $1.25. English Language. 50 cents. 
re Lives of Dryden and Pope. With Notes by Alfred MILNES. 60 cents. 
Vanity of Human Wishes. Notes by E. J. PAYNE. 8 cents. 
LANGLAND. Vision of Piers Plowman. Notes by W. W. Sxear. $1.10. W 
LOCKE. Conduct of the Human Understanding. Notes by T. Fowier. 50 ets. STANDARD ORKS ON TEACHING. 
MILTON. Areopagitica. Notes by J. W. Hates. 75 cents. FITCH. LECTURES ON TEACHING. Delivered in the University of Cam- 
? y . bridge. By J. G. Fircu, M.A. With a Preface b Ameri N 1 Teacher. 16mo, $1. 
MILT ox gg p= sg 4 oy . a oo. Vel 2., 7 cents.) Mr. Fitoh’s as. covers so wide a field pi oihende yArpetensens sree Sa poner tema ea we meen A be 
ton das, 8 cents; L’All egro, 8 cents: Il menses 6 eunie “ ; content to recommend it as the best a vade mecum for the teacher. e brings to his work the 
a Comus, 12 stains (inane Ageniates plata ’ ? pak yw . a well-stored mind, and he possesses in a remarkable degree the art of exposition.— 
Sa istes. Notes by J. CHU COLLINS. 25 cents. am Saeee, 
Sent Rubetadt Wasted tenis we. CALDERWOOD. ON TEACHING. By Henry Catperwoop, LL.D. 
. Paradise Lost. Book1. Notes by Rev. M. C. BEACHING. 50 cents. New edition. 50 cents. 
SHAKESPEARE, Select Plays. By Crank & Wriaur. THRING. THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING. By Ep 
The Tempest, ° 35c. | Henry the Fifth, ° 40c. | King Lear, ° 35e. WARD THRING, M.A., Headmaster Uppingham High School. 16mo, $1.00. 
Julius Casar, . ° 40c. | The Merchant of Venice, 30c. | Coriolanus, ° 40c. We hope we have said enough to induce some teachers in America to read Mr. Thring’s book. 
: Twelfth Night, . . 40c.| Macbeth, . ; ° 35c. | Hamlet, . ° 40c. | They will find it a mine in which they will never dig without some substantial return, either in high 
A Midsummer Night's As You Like It, ‘ 35c. | King Jobn, . 40c. | inspiration or sound practical advice. Many of the hints and illustrations given are of the greatest 
Dream, ° ° 85e. | Richard the Third, . 40c. | Richard the Second, 35e. | value for the ordinary routine work of the c room.— Nation. 








MACMILLAN & CO., - - - 112 Fourth Avenue, NEW YORK. 











THE SAUVEUR *3rmas, coese JUST PUBLISHED. 


int Smme"ery 2" Burlington, Vermont) | SMTTH'S ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH. 


Thirteenth Session---July 9th to August | 7th. 


BRANCHES TAUGHT: French, German, Italian, | ia" For Board and Rooms address F. M. Corse, , " : 
Y 3 2e zes, | Burlington, Vt. « 
Anglo. Rison apd Early Ninglishy Huglish. Literature Ni ~ Circulars ot Dx. Sauveur's Educational A Pr eparation for the Study of English Literature, embrac 
,. and Ancient Greek. rks w e sent free to applicants. ° . . ° ° 
and Rhetoric, circulars address DR, L. SAUVEUK, Grand View House, WaxNensvittx, Pa. jing a Review of Etymology; Essentials of English Grammar 





and Composition; Elementary Rhetoric and Criticism. 12mo, 


Ann Arbor Summer School of Pedagogy. | cotn, 232 Pages. 


THE SECOND SESSION, 
Under the direction of Pres. W. H. PAYNE, of the University of Nashville, Sample Copy and Introduction Price, 60 Cents. 
WILL BE HELD AT 


ANN ARBOR, MICH., from AUC. 6 TO AUC. I7, 1888. 


ilt be given. Tuition fee, $10.00. The whole expense for tuition and board will not . * * clonedia of val: le and inter 
ey ae aaa for circulars to L. 6) MULL, Lawrenceville Scheel, Lawrenceville, Teachers will find this volume a veritable cyclop f uab _ 
N. J., or, L. B. HALSEY, Supt. of Schools, Battle Creek, Mich. ing infor ion, wilhdiel, they hw 5 fore b compelled as asliee for t * 


& iE Ss = pupils’ use from various outside and often inconvenient sources. 
” 7 . 











COURSE OF READINCS FOR 1(887-(888. 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, PRICES TO MEMBERS. JAMES P. MAGEE, VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, 35a, 3 We ncinnatl, Oo. 

















805 Broadway, New York. BOUND IN CLOTH. 38 Bremificld St., Boston. 
HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. By Edward Everett Hale, D.D....+--sesccescceccceeccecees $1.00/C. F. STEARNS, N. E. Agent, 8 Hawley &t., Besten, Mass. 
AM yes ay ms Sf tg 7 re. A of Yale College 2000 coee cece cece 0000 cocecese Re 
PHYSIOL tIENE. r. M. P. See sean cenemane Bebesuenedeptersoenrccecsses By 
PHILOSOPHY OF THE PLAN OF ALVATION. By J. B. Walker, LL.D, ..+-sceescceeceesceeseees = READINGS of Garrett's “100 CHOICE SFLECTIONS” Series 
READINGS FROM WASHINGTON IRVING, «2... co: -ceese: coe seen caeeceeecceeceeeneeeceeseeeeeees 5 pote PE cess sab esiginal poten. 
CLASSIO GERMAN COURSE IN ENGLISH. By Dr. W. C. Wilking0n + +++++seereerseeeseeecneeeres 4 <4 tam eee let ee 
Tee nae ih Sum nao Ta cous : Hurst, D.D., LL.D. cee cece cece cece sceesecesees ‘an RECITATIONS ‘ Storer, Se" aeron: Cteonaes ani 
.’ x /] 4 4 tee eee SOCCE SESE SESE CHORE THEH EEE TEE Fee Eee . ; D ; R ~ o. aae 
; ae -On receipt of price will send free of express or postage. — ila een then a - bc jone \. 5 aaeee 
FOREIGN TOURIST SERIES. PLAYS ing for to make upa first-class Lyceum Entertainment, School Exhibi- 
Price, single copy, 5 cents ; twenty-five copies, $1.00. ° tion Cusrch Bes = oe voter, a Price, 30 cents. Ask your 
: ; } er for No. , or send pric , 
Embracing the incipal cities of ITALY, ENGLAND, WALES, AND SCOTLAN D. COMBINED IN ONE BOOK. P. GARRETT & CO. 708 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
FRANCE AND FRELAND. GERMAN y AND 8 WITZERLAND. 50 numbers in whole Club Rates and List or Comraners of all the Pumbors sent sone. 
series. QQ Send for Circulars of this and other valuable series. 240 Pages, only 39 Cés. |. Bowery Number different. Nothing repea 
Stuffed Animals 


Bocicey Ward's Natnral Science Establishment, | esx" 


Geological, | MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY. | Anatomical Models, 


Geological 
Relief Maps. Send for Circular. ROCHESTER, N. Y. | Invertebrates. 


RTANT NEW BOOKS. 
STUDIES IN CIVIL GOVERNMENT. | . ‘EDUCATIONAL MOSAICS. Principles and Practice of Morality; |INSTITUTES OF GENERAL HISTORY 


Or, Ethical Principles Discussed and Applied. By E. BENJAMIN ANDREWS, D.D., LL. D., 
Br WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Pa. D., Boston. Princes Ghote oad nate Mermat Bihools “ BY B G. ROBINSON, D.D.. LL.D., Professor of History in Brown University. 
° vi . 
A text-book for the use of clases in Civil] 4 book that every teacher and educator should| 4 standard work for students and readers in Moral | _ A book that every teacher, student, and general 
Government. Introductory price, $1.50. have. Price, postpaid, $1.50. Philosophy. Introductory price, $1.50. ate vs ” : pygmy nt 
Ear Send for our new Catalogue and special Price Liste of dae teupervant | SILVER, BURDETT, & CO., Pals, sicvensouxns, «co. 50 Bromfleld St, Boston | {22 2 12% Watesn Yve., cmrcado: 
new Educational suppl Correspondence is in i 4 | "= +] 


Publications and S 
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38 JOURNAL OF 
VALUABLE BooKS FOR TEACHERS. 
Title. Author. Publisher. 
Thousand Ways of a Thousand Teachers. . ° Mason Pp ictew OO Fcstng Co, Chicago. 


History and Science Reader. ° 
Introduction to Chemical Science. . . ° 


First Term’s Work in ing. . ° ° 
Elements in Psychology. ° ° ° . 
Practical Physiology. e e . . 
The Teacher’s Manual, . ° ° ° . 


Mental Scieuce. ° ° ° ° 
Chips from a Teacher’s Workshop. . ° ° 
Intellectual Paitosowhy ° ° ° ° 
Pocket Atlas of the World . ° ° ° 
The Man Wonderful in the House Beautiful. . 
Primary Metbods. ° ° e ° ° 
Hints on Early Education. . ° ° . 
Science of Education. . . ° e ° 
Compayré’s History of Pedagogy. . e . 
Schoolroom Games and Exercises. . . e 
Historical Course for Schools. 
American Classics for Schools. : . . 
Talks on yayeemogy. e ° 
Popular History of Astronomy. ° ° ° 
Thomas Arnold. . . 
Practical Lessons in Chemistry. e 
Teachers’ Handbook for Philosophy. . . 
Students’ Series of Standard Poetry. e . 
Alphabet Made Easy. ° ° ° ° 
Elements of General History. . ° 
History of England. . e ° ° ° 
Primer of U. 8. History. ° . . . 
New Practical Algebra. ° e ° . 
Dictionary of Quotations. ° e ° e 
New Elementary Philosophy. ° ° e 
New American Arithmetics. . ° ° 
Intermediate Text book on Physical Science. 
Elements of Physics. . ° e ° 
English Literature. 
American Literature. _. ° ° ° 
American Authors for Young People. . ° 
School Management. . ° ° e 
Educational Psychology. . ° ° e 
Methods of Teaching. . ° P ° 
Quiz Book on Theory and Practice of Teaching. 


Williams Ginn & Co, Boston. 
Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn, Boston. 
Hill Sheldon & Co, N Y. 
P Blakiston & Co, Philadelphia. 
Orcutt NE herman yh Boston. 
Bain D Appleton & Co, N Y. 
Klemm Lee & Shepard, Boston. 
Champlin Potter, Knight, Ainsworth & Co. 
Bartholomew Putnam’s Sons, N Y. 
Allen Baker & Tayier Co, N Y. 
Hailman ‘A 8 Barnes & Co, N Y. 
Funk & Wagnalls, N Y. 
Payne Harper & Bros, N Y. 
ew D C Heath & Co. ton. 
nbridge D Lothrop Co. Boston. 
Freeman Henry Holt & Co, N Y. 
Hawthorne Houghton, Miffiln & Co, Boston. 
Benedict D Lothrop Co, Boston. 
Clarke Macmillan & Co, N Y. 
Stanley Chas. Scribner’s Sons, N Y. 
Meyer . D Lothrop Co, Boston. 
Avery Sheldon & Co, N Y. 
Rolfe Ticknor & Co, Boston. 
White Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co, Cin. 
Carter University Publishing Co, N Y. 
Stone Thompson, Brown, & Co, Boston. 
AC Armstrong & Son, NY. 
Thomson Clark & Maynard, N Y. 
Ward T Y Crowell & Co, N Y. 
Cooley Ivison, Blakeman, & Co N Y 
E H Butler & Co, Phila. 
Bowman Cassell & Co, N Y. 
Gage Ginn & Co, Boston. 
Beers Phillips & Huat, N Y. 
Royse Cowperthwait & Co, Phila. 
Harris D oeree Co, Boston. 
London Willard Small, Boston. 
Hopkins Lee & Shepard, Boston. 
Swett Harper & Bros, N Y. 
Southwick C W Bardeen, Syracuse, N Y. 











PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 

Ir gives us pleasure to present our readers this 
Special Summer Number of the JOURNAL, which 
not only contains the best of reading matter, but 
is the best work of reference upon Books, School 
Furnishings, Apparatus, Teachers’ Bureaus, Sum- 
mer Schools, Vacation Excursions, etc., that has 
ever appeared. School officers will find this reli- 
able as a work of reference for the year to come ; 
teachers may know what to read for professional 
profit and vacation amusement, where to go, what 
to do, and how to secure promotion. The ar- 
nouncemen‘s of new publications suited to libraries 
and general reading are not only numerous, but 
inviting. 

It has been a successful year for publishers and 
also in the matter of school furnishings, influences 


having been at work which have prompted com- 
mittees and communities to be much more gener- 


ous in expenditures for schoolroom apparatus than 
heretofore. It has been a great year for the issue 
of books designed especially for teachers, the pro- 
fessional books printed in America during the 
past two years being probably in excess of in 
the previous ten years. The success of the Sum- 
mer Schools this year will be greater than of all 
previous years combined, it not being improbable 
that 5,000 teachers will gather at the distinctively 
professional Summer Schools, while many times as 
many will be at the large Summer Assemblies. 
Teachers’ Bureaus have had by far the best year in 
their history, yet the coming year will doubtless be 
fifty per cent. better than that of the past ; more 
teachers will secure positions through their agency 
in the next three months, unless all signs fail, than 
in the whole of last year. The various State As- 
| sociations, the American Institute of Instruction, 
| and the National Teachers’ Association will gather 
thousands of teachers. Whoever looks through 
the pages of this Special Summer, Number, noting 











the quality of writers as well as the character and 
| variety of advertisements, can but see indications 
| of the grand progress of educational science and art. 


| New Books for all Readers, 


“PUBLISHED BY 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 


'THE STORY OF NEW YORK. 
By ELBRIDGE 8. BROOKS 80, fully illus., $1 50. 
This initial volume, in the notable series of THE STORY 
OF THE STATES, should be read not only every New 
Yorker, but by every American. Proceeding upon & 
somewhat novel plan of Smngesting historical informa- 
tion, it tells the story of the — State in vivid, pic- 
turesque, and en ning narrative. It throws against 
a strong historical background the story of a typical 
Knickerbocker family of humble station, and the record 
of their varying fortunes isalike the story of the great 
State of New York and of its cosmopolitan people. 


Nearly Ready. THE STORY OF OHIO. By ALEX- 

ANDER BLACK. 

THE STORY OF LOUISIANA. By MAURICE 
THOMPSON. : 

VOLCANOES AND EARTHQUAKES. By Sam’L 
KNEELAND, LL.D. Illus. 8vo, $2.50. 

These wonderful phenomena, in their marvel and iy 4 
tery, have a fascination alike for the student and the 
general reader, and Dr. Kneeland has ha pily hit upon a 
style which will attract both classes, His v site for the 
last fifteen years to volcanic countries, in almost every 
part of the world, have given him the advantage of per- 
sonal observation and research, and his descriptions 
have a peculiar vividness and force. 


THE ART OF LIVING: Selections 
from the Writings of Sam’! Smiles. 
Introd. by A. P. PEABoDpy, D.D. 12mo, $1.00. 

These selections embody many of the author’s choicest 
and most suggestive thoughts on a r- which is of in- 
terest to all. They are refreshing, full of méntal tonic, 

“ee delight by their aptness, and keen, incisive di- 

rectness. 


THE HEREAFTER. 
By Rev. JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, Rev. Jo- 
SEPH CooK, Rev. GEo. A. GORDON, and Twenty 
other Clergymen. Cloth, 60 cents; paper, 25 cts. 
Concise answers to the question, “‘ What are the strong- 
est proofs and arguments in support of the belief in a life 
hereafter ?” 


MARCARET RECI 
eic CIS and SOME OTHER 


y ANNIE H. RYDER. 12mo, $1.25. 

Miss Ryder is well known as a popular teacher and 
writer for girls, from her previous books,“ Hold up Your 
Heads, Girls |’, and “ New mveny Socumng: A Year- Book 
for Girls.” This, her first e~ b ry, will be eagerly read. 
It shows girls as they are, not always at their best, non- 
sensical often, full of jollity and spirit, but capable of 
earnest moods and reachings out after the more serious 
import of life. 


MY WONDER STORY. 
By ANNE K. BENEDICT. Quarto, illus., $1,50. 
Simple instruction in physiology is here given in the 
form of easy, familiar talks to a family of children, with 
ractical illustrations, in which they take part. They 
ave a delightful time all the while they are learning of 
the wonderful mechanism of the human body. The 
book is interesting simply as a story. 
ROBERT SOUTHEY. 
The Story of his Life, written in his Letters. Ed- 
ited by JOHN DENNIS. 12mo, $2.25 
LIFE OF JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
By E. E. Brown, 12mo, $1.25. 


For sate at the bookstores or sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price. Full catalogues free. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 











BEST AND CHEAPEST. 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


For Primary Grades: 


Monthly Primer, per year (Sept.-June) $ .30 
Primary Monthly,“ “ e ig 80 
Cyr’s Insterstate Primer and First Reader, 80 


Winchell’s Interstate Primer Supplement, 30 

Brown’s Little People: their Doings and Mis- 
as. .< es ie. ae ee. 86 

Poulsson’s Stories for Little Readers, 


° 10 
Humphrey’s When I was a Little Girl, . .40 
Easy Reading, . . . ‘ . ° ° 20 
Birds and Fishes, . - . ° ° ° .20 
& Natural History, ° ° ° . . . & 
Animals, ‘ ° ° ° . ° . . -20 
Illustrated Primer, . ° ° . , . 
For Intermediate Grades: 
Intermediate Monthly, per year (Septem- 
ber-June), ° ° ° ° ° ° b 380 
Anderson-Maskell’s Children with the Birds, .45 
“ ee Lh “ “ Fishes 45 
“ oe iid oe “ Animals, 46 
Little Folks of Other Lands, re 5s 
Story of Soldier Fritz and Noemi, . —— 
Stwin’s At Home in New York, ° ‘a= & 
- In the Mountains, ‘ . . - 80 
sad By Sea and Shore, e.. Fetn-0 80 


Fer Grammar Grades: 
Grammar School, per year (Sept.-June,) . 1.00 
Abbott’s Traveling Law School, . . . .70 
Billings’ Standard Selections, ° © e 260 
Bolton’s How Success is Won. ° ° - -70 
Brown’s Young Folks’ Life of Washington, 1.05 
Dawes’ How We are Governed, <2 « 1.38 
Gilman’s Tales of the Pathfinders, e . .70 
“ Magna Charta Stories,. tae he 6a 
Gilman’s Historical Beaders, 
No. 1. The Discovery and Exploration of 
America, ° . ° ° ‘ ° . 
No.2. The Colonization of America, . ‘ 
No 3. The Making of the American Nation, 
Hale’s Boys’ Heroes, - ° ° . . . q 
Harris’ Little Biographies—English Authors, .70 
Ingersoll’s Cats, Dogs, and Yellow Birds, each, .26 
+ Old O: ean, P . ‘ ° ° -70 
Story Without an End, and the Palace in Vanity .10 
Wonder Stories of Science, . « « -« 85 


For High School Grades: 
Banvard’s Plymouth and Pilgrims, ° ° 85 
“ Pioneers of the New World, ‘ -85 
” First Explorers of North America,  .85 
bs Southern Explorers and Colonists, .85 
Gilman’s History of the American People, . 1.15 
White’s Story of English Literature. - . .90 


Send for full list. 
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THE INTERSTATE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


CHICAGO: 
183, 185, 187 Wabash Ave. 


BOSTON : 
30 Franklin Street. 








FACTS FOR 





TEACHERS. 











tion of the text-books which 
are to be put into the hands of the 
pupil is the duty of every conscien- 
tious teacher. As the success of a 
mechanic depends upon the character 
of the tools he uses, so, much of the 
work done in the school-room is de- 
pendent upon the character of the 
books employed. 


()* the great variety of school 
books now published, many are 


suitable only for reference, and yet 
they are frequently found in the class 
room as the authorized text-books. 
Many are superficial in treatment and 
some have few if any points of excel- 
lence. For the child, only such books 
should be selected as will stand the 
wear and tear of every-day use. 


Woe, Geographies have 
been in continuous use for 
years in every State in the Union. 
The results secured have been uni- 
formly satisfactory. The arrangement 
of topics is logical and the treatment 
of the subject is peculiarly adapted to 
school work. The books of this series 
are always revised to keep pace with 
new discoveries and political changes. 


Cy and critical examina- 


ENMANSHIP is essentially an 
P imitative art. Correct copies 
and proper methods for reproducing 
them are the real requisites in teaching 
this subject. It is a waste of time to 
attempt to teach the child the elaborate 
analysis of letters which is a necessity 
to the professional penman. The 
Business Standard System with dupli- 
cate copies produces the best results. 


wie teacher who has attempted 

to instruct young pupils in his- 
tory has discovered the fact that most 
of the text books are adapted only to 
the highest grades. This practically 
debars the younger children from pur- 
suing this branch of study. Good- 
rich’s Child’s History contains inter- | 
esting stories suited to pupils of about 
the Third Reader Grade. 








i is in reality the corner- 

stone of all school instruction. 
It is in itself perhaps the most im- 
portant of all the branches taught, and 
is the medium through which subse- 
quent knowledge is mainly acquired. 
It is of the utmost importance that a 
series of Readers should combine 
practical teaching qualities and a high 
literary and moral standard. 








HAT the difficult task of com- 
bining these essentials has been 
accomplished in Monroe’s Readers, is 
proved by their long continued use and 
by the general favor with which the 
new series is received. Many a pri- 
mary teacher has gratefully acknowl- 
edged the great assistance rendered 
her by Monroe’s Reading Charts, 
in teaching beginners to read. 


PS Spt: Arithmetics combine 
mental and written exercises 
in the same book. They present the 
methods of actual business life. One 
thing is taught ata time, and that 
clearly before a new idea is introduced. 
Pictorial lessons are used and the in- 
ductive method employed so that the 
pupil himself formulates the principles 
and establishes his own rules. 


W* have never known an ex- 
ample of the continued popu- 
larity of text books which is more 
remarkable than that presented in the 
case of Greene’s Grammars. The meth- 
ods first presented in these books are 
now in general use. In the early sum- 
mer we shall issue two new elementary 
works which will form parts of this 
well known series. 





mously in their favor. 
for books which guide the young pupil 
to a correct use of language while he 
is acquiring a vocabulary and forming 
habits of speech is now very large. 
To judge from the number of Powell’s 
books sold they must do their share in 
supplying this demand. 


| RITHMETIC from its abstract 


character is often the most 


difficult of all studies to teach to be- 
ginners. 
is employed the subject is an uninter- 
esting one. 
Charts are the best medium for secur- 
ing the interest of the children and for 
producing good results. The most in- 
experienced teacher can use them. 


Unless the objective method 


Parker’s Arithmetical 


 & the short time usually allotted to 


the education of the average child 


very little can be done with the natural 

sciences, and yet in this age a little 

scientific knowledge becomes almost 

a necessity. Blaisdell’s Physiologies 

and Appleton’s Chemistries are the 

most practical books for securing an 

understanding of the rudiments of — 
these branches. 


HOSE who have used Powell’s 
Language Books report unani- 
The demand 





For further particulars concerning the Books mentioned above, address 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO, Philadelphia. 
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ECLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES: VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., CINCINNATI, BOSTON, NEW YORK. 


A PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Kelectic Physical Geography. 


379 pp., 12mo, with 30 Charts and 150 Cuts and Diagrams. 








_ The publishers take pleasure in announcing that this book, which has been 
in preparaticn for several years, is nearly ready. 

The Eclectic Physical Geography is, in many respects, radically different 
from text-books on the subject heretofore offered, and, it is believed, is superior 
in scientific accuracy and adaptation to class-room use. 

In size and form the book is about the same as the Eclectic History of the 
United States, or McGuffey’s Revised Fifth Reader, and the price will be 
correspondingly low, thus making it practicable to largely increase the number 
of pupils in this important branch of study. 

No attempt has been made to make a mere picture book or to collect ac- 
counts of wonders; but such charts, diagrams, and cuts are furnished as are 
required for a clear comprehension of the subject matter. 

By the omission of guide-book descriptions of scenery, doubtful and useless 
statistics, and other extraneous and irrelevant matter, space has been found to 
treat more fully many familiar but no less important and wonderful phenomena, 
such as the causes and effects of climate and the preponderating part that pro- 
longed erosion has played and is playing in forming valleys, wearing away hills 
and mountains and everywhere lowering the surface of the land. 

The author has not aimed in this book to make a larger and more compre- 
hensive political and descriptive geography. On the other hand, the constant 
endeavor has been to trace to their proximate causes the most common and 
familiar phenomena of nature and to explain them in language that is within the 
comprehension of pupils. The causes that have operated and that still operate 
in the formation of the endless variety of surface found in the earth; its 
springs, rivers, lakes; its wonderful diversity of climate; the distribution of 
vegetable and animal life and the laws that control it; the nature and office of 
the watery covering enveloping so large a portion of the globe; its movements 
and their effect ; the gaseous envelope with its laws of movement;—all have 
been treated in accord with the latest views of specialists in the several fields 
of Physics, Meteorology, Geology, and Biology. The several sections of the 
book have been submitted to eminent scholars in these several fields of science, 
and their revision and approval insures accuracy of statement. 

The order of treatment is such as will best develop the interdependence and 
relationship of the different classes of phenomena, and evince the wisdom that 
has framed the laws of the universe. 

It is confidently believed that the study of this text-book of Physical 
Geography will afford the necessary introduction and incentive to an intelligent 
observation and study of Nature itself whose open book is constantly before 


each one of us throughout life. 
Due announcement will be made of the issue of this work from the press. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO,, Publishers, 


137 Walnut Street, 28 Bond Street, 8 Hawley Street, 
CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. BOSTON. 
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IVISON, BLAKEMAN AND COMPANY 
Publishers of School Books, New York and Chicago 





LATEST ISSUES. 


White’s Industrial Drawing—Revised. “The Alphabet of Manual Training.” Based on the illus- 
trative use of concrete forms. Direct in purpose and specific-in results. More rational, more direct, more 
instructive, more practical than any other publications on the subject. Eighteen books, giving two books a year 
for a nine years’ course. The set by mail, for examination, on receipt of $1.50. 


Metcalf’s Spelling and Language Book. By Roserr C. Mercatr, Supervisor of Schools, Boston. 
Written in harmony with present methods of imstruction. With this book better results can be obtained than 
were possible with either the old speller or the newer attempt to get along without any spelling-book. By 
mail, for examination, 20 cents. Exchange price, 10 cents. 


Loomis’s Progressive Music Lessons, No. 5. A new book which completes a most excellent and 
practical series, by means of which children may be readily taught to read music at sight. No. 5, by mail, 


for examination, 72 cents. 
READY IN JUNE. 


Readings in Natural History. Animal Memoirs. Part I—Mammals. By Samvet Lockwoop, 
Ph.D. An original work, not made up of miscellaneous selections of all degrees of literary merit or demerit, 
but written con amore by a life-long student of nature, in charming and graceful style, which not only interests 
the reader, but elevates his literary taste. This book is of about the grade of the ordinary Fourth Reader. 
By mail, for examination, 50 cents. Animal Memoirs. Part II.—Birds. In preparation. 


Handbooks of Manual Training. The first works of their class ever projected in America. No, 1r— 
First Lessons in Wood-working. By Prof. A. G. Compton, of the College of the City of New York. A 
practical handbook for children, taking up the use of representative wood-working tools, with their applications, 
and giving sufficiently specific and exact directions to enable any teacher to successfully begin the work of 
manual training, Profusely illustrated. By mail, for examination, 25 cents. 


POPULAR AND STANDARD BOOKS. 


Swinton’s Readers. In Five Numbers, with a Sixth or Classic English Reader for advanced grades. 
In methods of teaching, character of selections, gradation, illustrations, artistic appearance, and mechanical 
excellence, these Readers have taken the lead since their first issue. 


Swinton’s Advanced Readers, in Four Numbers, supplement any series with choicest reading matter, 
presented with the same care as to educational methods that marks the regular series by the same author. 


The Spencerian Copy-Books. Still maintain their recognized position at the head of all their rivals, 
and in accordance with the highest educational standards. 


Spencer’s New Copy-Books. By P. R. Spencer’s Sons. Not intended to supersede the Spencerian, but 
recommended when an abbreviated or running hand is desired. 


Fish’s Arithmetics. Numbers 1 and 2. The complete series in two books. Practical, clear, business-like, 
and not filled with perplexing puzzles. This series still grows in favor wherever it has been introduced. 

Robinson’s Mathematics. The old reliable series, including the Progressive Practical Arithmetics, 
The Shorter Course in Arithmetic (two books), Algebras, Geometry, Trigonometry, Surveying, etc. 

Swinton’s Geographies. The Introductory, and The Grammar School. Now widely used in all 
parts of America, and it is a flattering recognition of their excellence that Geographies appearing since the issue of 
these books have been largely based on the methods here adopted with such signal success by Professor Swinton. 

Swinton’s Histories of the United States. The Primary is used with great success, either for 
recitation or as supplementary reading. The Condensed stands the test in the class-room. 

Smith’s Physiologies. The Primer, and The Elementary. These books fully meet the requirements 
of recent legislation relating to stimulants and narcotics, and may be relied on as trustworthy and exact as 
text-books of physiology, and truthful and emphatic in temperance teaching. 

Loomis’s Progressive Music Series. Just completed by the addition of No. 5, provides a practical 
course in singing adapted to every grade of public schools, and designed to teach children to read music. 


Fisher’s Outlines of Universal History. Is pronounced by the New York Tribune to be “the best 
work of the kind extant in English.” In this opinion all educators and critics agree. ‘ 


Swinton’s Outlines of the World’s History. while less exhaustive than Fisher's, it is the most 
widely used text-book of its class ever published. 


> : 

Gray Ss Botanies. Are regarded as standard and authoritative wherever botany is studied. Professor Eaton 
of Yale University, declares that “no other elementary botanical text-book ever issued is to be compared 
with Gray’s Lessons, Revised.” 


Well known and popular throughout the United States are Cathcart’s Literary R ad » 
end’s Civil Government, Eliot and Storer’s Chemistry, Cooley’s Text-Book of Chemis seang fn i ge Towns- 


History, Guyot’s Physical Geograph ’s Natural 
a the Ne 4 enka d Be Be a graphy, The Standard Supplementary Readers, The Geographical Reader, Sheldon’s Readers, 


Our Descriptive List sent free to any address. Specially favorable terms for introduction. Correspondence solicited, 


——-—-—~- 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN AND COMPANY | 753 AND 755 Broapway, New York 


149 WasBasH AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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